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London  :    F.  PITMAN. 

Manghester  and  London  :  JOHN  HBYWOOD. 

The  Vegetarian  Soctety,  75,  Princess  Street,  Manciiiester. 


THE  VEGETARIAN  SOCIETY'S  DININGROOM 

__^  AT    THE 

Iternational  health  exhibition, 

EXHIBITION  ROAD,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON, 

Is  near  the  far  end,  to  the  left  off  the  entrance  of  the  main  building, 

Where  arrangements  are  now  in  successful  oper- 
ation for  the  Provision  of  SIXPENNY  DINNERS, 
and  the  Display  and  Sale  of  VEGETARIAN 
LITERATURE. 


After  payment  of  the  heavy  costs  inevitable  upon  such 
an  undertaking,  the  PROFITS  will  be  devoted  to  the 
feeding  of  the  Poor  in  London  and  other  large  towns. 
By  arrangement,  Dr.  T,  R,  AUinson  attends  daily  to 
give  free  advice  on  the  application  of  Diet  to  the  Cure 
of  Disease,  &c.,  from  four  to  six  o'clock, 

R.    BAILEY    WALKER, 

Offices,  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester.  Secretary. 

J-OHlSr      BELL,  " 

1.7,  wk:ll  street,  haikxey,  e., 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  TIN  &  COPPER  COOKING  POTS,  STEAMERS,  &c. 

For  the  Vegetarian  Restaurants. 

Maker  to  the  Garden  Restavu-ant,  Jewin  St.,  E.G.  ;   Wheat  Sheaf,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street ; 
Apple  Tree,  London  Wall,  E.G.  ;  International  Health  Exhibit!' m,  South  Kensington. 

Filled  Indian  Condiments,  for  'tchich  oar  House  has  been  celebrated  for  years: — 

Bengal  and  Madras  Chutnees,  Curry  Powder  and  Paste,  Trepaul  and  Cayenne  Peppers, 
Mustard  Seed  Oils,  INDIAN  DHOLL,  etc 


H.  W.  GOODE  &  CO.,  39,  King  William  Street, 

LONDON    BRIDGE,   E.G. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1884.- Exhibit,  No.  25. 

FOOD   FOR   RICH!  FOOD   FOR  POOR  ! 

MAIZE  CORN  MEAL  (Patent  Prepared).     HOMINY  (Patent  Prepared). 

Cash  PiictiS,  p.icke  I  in  b.gs— Tibs.,  l/l  ;  141bs.,  2/-  ;  1401bs.,  Ifl/ij;  2SUlbs.,  31/6. 

MALT  FLOUR  (Specially  Prepared). 

Cash  Prices,  in  tius,  Sd.  and  1/3. 
Full  Instructions,  "HOW  TO  COOK"  these  Cheap,  Nutritious,  and  Excellent  Foods,  will  be  found  in  cVl"  Package. 

Tiie  above  FOOD  may  be  obtained  from  any  Gb-ooer  or  Corn  Dealer,  or  from 

TTTIRiTEIR     Sc      OO., 

LONDON    STREET,    BETHXAL     GREEN,    LONDON,    E. 

N.B.— P.-vniphlet,  "  HOW  TO  COOK,"  given  on  application. 


Ill 

CAFE    RESTAURANT, 

I,  3,  &  5.  CATEATON  STREET,  AND  25  &  27,  OLD  MILLGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

(Near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  close  to  the  Cathed/i'ol.) 
■  ■  n  •  ^ 

These  premises,  probably  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  their  kind  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  in  excellent  working  order,  and  will  be 
found  replete  with  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  customers. 
One  thousand  persons  can  be  served  comfortably  and  expeditiously  in  the 
dinner  time  extending  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock.  The  utmost  cleanli- 
ness is  observed  in  the  preparation  of  food.  Great  care  is  taken  that  only 
the  best  materials  are  used,  and  those  well  cooked  and  attractively  served. 

BREAKFASTS  are  supplied  from  eight  o'clock,  and  include 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  pancakes,  omelets,  genuine  brown  bread  and 
butter,  stewed  and  fresh  fruits,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  new  milk,  &c. 

DINNERS,  ready  at  twelve  o'clock,  include  soups,  savouries, 
and  sweets,  which  for  wholesomeness,  tastiness,  and  excellence  of  cookery 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

TEAS  served  from  three  o'clock  as  per  bill  of  fare.  A  really 
GOOD  cup  of  tea  is  supplied. 


SMALLMAN'S  SPECIALITIES. 

PURE  MIIZbREAD, 

Made  of  the  Finest  Austrian  and  the  Best  English  Flour  and  Sweet  Milk  only, 
is  the  most  delicious,  ;is  it  certainly  is  the  most  nutritious  tvhite  bread  made. 

PURE  DIGESTIVE  WHEATMEAL  BREAD 

Is  made  in  two  forms.  One  is  the  wholemeal,  coarsely  ground,  from  a  selection  of  the 
finest  wheat  obtainable,  and  is  an  admirable  corrective  of  the  sj'stem.  The  other  is 
made  of  Decorticated  Granulated  Wheatmeal,  and  is  more  gentle  in  its  action  than 
the  former.  Both  are  strongly  recommended,  not  only  for  their  superior  qualities  as 
foods  (being  in  each  case  a  perfect  "  staff  of  life  "),  but  also  for  their  sreat  medicinal 
value  in  curing  cases  of  indigestion  and  its  concomitant  evil,  constipation.  W'^H^-i 

VIENNA  ROLLS, 

Made  of  the  Finest  Quality  of  Austrian  Flour  and  Sweet  Milk  only  are  very 
delicious  eating,  and  easily  masticated. 


The  Bread  made  iti  this  establishment  is  manufactured  by  the  neioest  and  rnost 
approved  tnachinery  extant,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  bread  made  by  hand. 


MACHINE    BREAD    BAKERY, 


IV 


Vegetarian  Restaurant 

8,  QUEEN   ST.,  CHEAPSIDE, 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  IN  LONDON. 


LARGE  DINING-ROOMS  on  1st  and  2nd  Floors, 

LADIES'  DINING-ROOM  on  1st  Floor. 

SMOKING  LOUNGE,  with  Chess,  Draughts, 

Writing  Materials,  &c.,  &c.,  on  2nd  Floor. 


Breakfasts  ready 9.30  a.m. 

Soups 10  a.m. 

Luncheons  and  Dinners         -       -       -    at  12  noon. 
Tea  and  Coffee  always  ready. 


JSO     CRATl'ITIES     IIV     ANV     DEPARTHIEIirT. 


Ml  Articles  are  made  with  the  Best  Materials,  and 
guaranteed  to  contain  only  Ve^etahle  Products,  with  the 
addition  of  MilJc,  Butter,  Cheese,  and  E^gs. 

FORSTER  &  HAZELL,  Proprietors. 


liONDOlSr. 


THE  APPLE  TREE  RESTAURANT 

(VEGETARIAN), 

AND   CITY   TEMPERANCE   TEA   ROOMS, 

34,  LONDON  WALL,  E.G. 

ANDREW  GLENDINNING,  Proprietor. 


34,  London  Wall  is  situate  between  Coleman  Street  and  Jloorgate  Street.  A  few  yards  froni 
Moorgate  Street  Railway  Station  and  the  Wool  Exchange.  Three  minutes'  walk  from  the  Mansion 
House,  Bank  of  England,  North  London  Railway  Terminus,  and  the  Liverpool  Street  Terminus 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


Open  S-SO  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Saturdays  to  3  p.m. ;  Breakfasts  from  8-30  a.m.  ;  Soups  from 
11  a.m.  ;  Dinners  from  13  to  S  o'clock,  as  per  Bill  of  Fare. 


In  Captain  Shaw's  book,  entitled  "Where  to  Dine  in  London,"  the  following  notice 
appears  on  page  61  : — 

"  This  work  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  a  new  style  of  restaurant  that  has 
lately  come  into  existence,  and  which  meets  a  gi-eat  public  want,  and  if  the  reader  has  never 
tried  their  excellence  he  cannot  do  better  tlian  experimentalise  on  the  '  Apple  Tree.'  The  only 
mistake  seems  to  be  the  lowness  of  the  prices,  a  circumstance  that  probably  few  will  cavil  at. 
The  term  '  Vegetarian  '  is  somewhat  misleading,  suggesting  at  first  sight  cabbage  and  potatoes : 
whereas  it  will  be  found  to  be  marvellously  expansive,  embracing  almost  everythmg  except  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl.  It  is  impossible  to  realise,  without  a  visit,  what  a  variety  of  appetising  dishes 
can  be  obtained  at  most  reasonable  rates.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  house, 
although  quality  is  by  no  means  lost  sight  of,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  regular  habitui's,  com- 
prising medical  men,  clergymen,  merchants,  clerks,  &c.  The  excellence  of  the  soups  has  been 
specially  commented  on  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The  Irish  stew,  Indian  curry,  and  vegetable  and 
fruit  pies  are  excellent,  and  the  oatmeal  puddings  (or  porridge),  which  can  be  had  every  day, 
cannot  be  surpassed  even  in  the  land  of  cakes.  The  bills  of  fare  are  varied  daily  from  a  list  of 
200  dishes.  Newspapers  and  periodicals,  religious,  scientific,  and  political,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
premises,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  attendance.  In  short,  the  '  Apple  Tree  '  is  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  although  invariably  crowded,  the  attendance  is  expeditious  and  noiseless." 


AMONGST   THE   ARTICLES   ON   SALE   ARE 

The  superior  Kangra  Valley  Tea  used  in  this  Establishment,  2s.  8d.  per  lb. 
Best  Scotch  Oatmeal,  3d.  per  lb.  Crushed  Wheat,  3d.  per  lb.  Haricot 
Beans,  24d.  per  lb.  Egyptian  Lentils,  2d.  per  lb.  Split  Peas,  3d.  per  lb. 
SCOTTS'  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOUR,  in  Is.  tins ;  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids.  Excellent  Vegetable  Oil, 
Is.  2d.  per  bottle,  or  4s.  per  gallon ;  cans  to  hold  one  gallon,  Is.  3d. 

A  reduction  in  price  of  any  of  the  above  when  larger  quantities  are  ordered. 

Tbe   "  Dietetic    Refoi-iueiV    Moiidily.   Stf.,    aud    other    Publications    of    tbe 
Vegetarian  Society. 


VI. 

PUBLICATIONS  which  may  be  had  by  post  from  the   Secretary,  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
Postal  Order  or  hi.  postage  stamps  requested  in  payment — cheques  payable  to  i'dinin  Collier. 


Series  A.— Jd.  each  ;  3d.  per  doz. 

1.  Bread  and  Breadmaking. 

2.  24  Reasons  for  a  Vegetarian  Diet. 

3.  Medical  and  Scientific  Testimony. 

4.  A  Week's  Dinners. 
6.  How  to  Begin. 

6.  Personal  Testimonies. 

7.  Address  on  Christian  Missions. 

8.  Two  Dietetic  Experiences. 

9.  Our  Aims.     By  Professor  Ne-wman. 

10.  The  Chemistry  of  Foods. 


Is.  per  100,  or  7s.  6d.  per  1,000. 

H.  The  Drink-Crave— How  to  Cure. 

12.  Plutarch  on  Flesh-eating. 

13.  Hints  to  the  Bountiful. 

14.  Testimonies  of  Missionaries. 

15.  Is  the  Land  Overpeopled? 

16.  Tea  Meetings :  Fruit  Fresh  all  the 
Year  Round. 

17.  Recipes  ( 20)  used  at  Cambridge  Banquet. 

18.  Saline  Starvation. 

19.  Temperance  for  Body  and  Mind.    By 

the  Rev.  Professor  Mayor. 

20.  Corn  or  Cattle.     By  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 


Series  B. — id.  each  ;  Six  copies,  post  free,  6d. 

1.  The  Id.  Vegetarian  Cookery.   8th  Ed. 

2.  Thoughts  and  Facts  on  Human  Die- 

tetics.   By  T.  H.  Barkek.    4th  Edition. 

3.  Pork,  and  its  Perils.    4th  edition. 

4.  Simplicity  of  Tastes.    By  the  Rev.  c.  H. 

CoLLYNS,  M.A.     2nd  Edition.     Revised. 
6.  Food.     By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Bennett. 

6.  Drinking  and  Its  Prevention.     By  Dr. 

Jack«on. 

7.  How    to    Spend     Sixpence,   with    69 

Recipes.  By  W.  M.  Wright.    2nd  Ed. 

8.  Prof.  Newman's  Lecture  on  the  "  Vem  " 

Diet.     2nd  Edition.     Revised. 


In  quantities  (not  less  than  25)  6s.  per  100. 

9.  How  to  Marry  and  Live  WeU  on  Is. 
a  Day.     By  Wm.  Codchman.     7th  Ed. 

10.  "Food  for  the  MUllon."    By  W.  Gibson 

Ward,  F.R.H.S.     3rd  Edition. 

11.  Vegetarian  Life  in  Germany.  By  a  Lady 

12.  On  the  Advantages  of  a  Vegetable 
Diet  In  Workhouses  and  Prisons.    By 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Hoguan,  M.D. 

13.  The    Vegetarian    Cookery,      By  Dr. 

Nichols.     3rd  Edition. 

14.  The  Food  Reformer's  Cookery.     By 

Mrs.  Tarrant-Siddons.      5th  Edition. 


1.  The  Primitive  Diet  of  Man.     By  Dr.  f.  R.  Lees.    3rd  ed. ;  revised.    2d. ;  post  free,  2^d. 

2.  Tea  ana  Coffee.    By  Pr.  W.  a.  Alcott.     Revised  by  Mr  T.  Baker.     3d.  post  free. 

3.  Prevention  Better  than  Cure ;  or,  the  True  Aim  of  the  Physician.    By  Dr.  Ackworth,  with 
Introduction  and  Appendix  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.     Price  3d. 


4.  The  Arguments  from  Holy  Scripture  in  Reference  to  the  Food  for  Man  examined.  3d. 

5.  The  Hygeian  Home  Cook-Book.     2nd  English  Edition  ;  60  pp.     3d.  ;  post  free,  3^. 

6.  How  to  Live  In  the  Street  called  Straight.    A  book  for  Hard  Times.    Paper  Cover,  6d.  ; 
cloth,  9d.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Kendall,  late  President  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Conference. 


7.  How  to  Live  on  Sixpence  a  Day.     By  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D.    6d.,  post  free. 

8.  Shelley— Reprint  of  the  famous  Vegetarian  Note  on  Queen  Mab.    Tinted  paper, 

with  cover.     32pp.     8d. 

9.  Baldness:  Its  Cause  and  Cure.    By  "Michel  Carlin."    6d.,  post  free. 


10.  Outdoor  Fruit  for  the  Million.— 5th  and  Authorised  Edition.    By  "Head  Gardener."  6d. 

11.  Fruits  and  Farlnacea.  By  John  Smith.   Abridged  by  Professor  Newman.    4th  ed. ,  6d. 

12.  Essays  on  Diet.    By  Francis  W.  Newman.    2s.,  cloth. 

13.  The  Diet  Cure  :  an  Essay  on  the  Relations  of  Pood  and  Drink  to  Health,  Disease,  and  Cure. 
By  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols. Price  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is^J^^ ____^ 

14.  The  Vegetist's  Dietary,  and  Manual  of  Vegetarian  Cookery.    Price  6d. ;  post  free,  7d. 

15.  The  Science  of  Human  Life.   By  Sylvester  Graham.    Abridged  by  T.  Baker.    Price  Is. 

16.  Vegetable  Cookery.    By  John  Smith,  author  of  "  Fruits  and  Farinacea."    2s.  ;  post-free. 

17.  The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.    By  Mrs.  Anna  Kinosford,  M.D.    Price  23.,  post  free. 

18.  Vegetarian  Cookery.    By  a  Lady.    8th  ed.     Revised  by  Miss  Brotherton.     Cloth  boards,  2s. 

19.  The  Ethics  of  Diet :   a  Catena  of  Authorities  Deprecatory  of  the  Practice  of  Flesh-eating. 
By  Howard  Williams,  M.A.    Superior  edition.     5s.,  post  free. 

The  Dietetic  Reformer,  price  Twopence  Monthly,  wiU  be  sent  post  free  for  one  year,  to  any 
address,  for  Half-a-crown.    Two  copies  for  Five  Shillings  ;  specimen  copy  for  two  stamps. 

The  Shilling  Packet  of  Vegetarian  Literature,  containing  Series  A  and  B,  with  other  Leaflets. 
Also  a  Sixpenny  Packet-    Also  a  Threepenny  Packet  (Series  a  only). 

*♦*  The  "Summary,"  List  of  Publications,  "How  to  Begin."  Ac,  posted  free  to  any 
inquirer  who  may  communicate  his  name  and  address  to  the  Secretary. 

DEPOT      75,     PRINCESS     STREET.     MANCHESTER. 


THE  DIETETIC  REFORMER, 


AND 


i^£0ttariau  '^mmxQtx. 


CLII. — New  Series.] 


1st  august,  1884. 


[Peice  Twopence. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    AND    DONATIONS,    1883-4. 


[The  names  of  new  subscribers  are  marked  *.] 


£   s. 


Already  Annoimced  648 

Miss  (J.  Eazoax. 

Miss  A.  Gardner 

J.  Arthur  Ingham.. 
*G.  S.  Gait 

Jas.  Driver,  R.N. 

W.  D.  Bnrgan . . . 

Jlev.    Malcolm   Garment 

Mrs.  Tjnidall  .... 

J.  T.  Godwin  .... 
*J.  C.  Sellars 

Bev.  C.  G.  ■  Scott 
*Mrs.  Geo.  Nay  lor., 
*T.  H.  Finder... 
"*Mrs.  Sandy .... 
*A.  Wardrop .... 

Thos.  Alker... 

J.  J.  Boiu-ne. . . 
*W.  P.  H.  blyn  . 

E.  B.  Reeves  .. 
J.  B.  Cooke.... 

*E.  Latham 

Rev.  E.  Ovenden 
J.  G.  Addison  . , 

J.  Wood 

W.  Pride 

J.  Aspell 

W.  H.  Hallen.. 

F.  Mason 

F.  Brailsford... 
Thos.  Hill 

G.  H.  Roberts  . . 
W.  P.  Stott.... 
A.  Wyllie 

*J.  R.  Jenkins. . 
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Miss  M.  Hutchinson 

0.  Owen 

L.  Steel  

Amos  Hinton 

Mrs.  Oliver  Powell.. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Boys 

G.  Lomas 

R.M.Marks 

Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mavor 

C  J.  Pattrick 

R.  Jackson 

J.  Holmes 

R.  Smith 

Ed.  MuUer 

Equitable  Co-upera- 
tive  Society,  Old- 
ham   

T.  Winterburn 

W.  Farrington 

Rev.  J.  Hicks 

J.  Cross 

H.  Fiander 

J.  Marshall 

P.  L.  G.  Braby 

I  W.  Haydon 

'  F.  C.  5iaxwell 

J.  King 

T.  Peters 

j  I.  J.  Sealy 

(  W.  Stevenson 

L.  Hatchings 

*W.  S.  Hek 

|Rev.  D.  Lantron 

I  G.  J.  Johnson 
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"M.  B."  

Mrs,  Cunningham 
*Dr.  M.  Greenwood 
*E.  J.  Batten 

W.  H.  Jubb 

H.  Oliver,  Junr. . . 
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Should  any  errors  occur  iu  this  list,  it  is  requested  that  the  subscriber  will  communicate  with  the  Treasurer, 
Hdwin  Collier,  Esq.,  44,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 


ORGANISATIONS. 

Cambridoe  (University)  :  E.  L.  Holden,  B.A.,  Trinity  Hall ;  (Town),  M.  E.  Frank,  Ferry  P.ith. 

Chbstkr, — Food  Thrift  Association  :  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Ed.  J.  Baillie,  13  Eaton  Road. 

Edinburgh — Food  Reform  Association  :  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  WiUiam  Angus,  233,  Leith  Walk. 

Glasgow — Scottish  Food  Reform  Society  :  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  J.  Laraont,  4,  Washington  St.,  Glasgow. 

Order  of  Danielites  :  Lieut.  Richardson,  118,  St.  Thomas  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

Bread  Reform  League  :  Hon.  Sec,  Miss  Yates,  8,  Northumberland  TeiTace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Age:  Mr.  G.  Cholwich  Wade,  Burnham,  Somerset. 

Salford  :  Bible  Christian  (Vegetarian)  Church,  Cross  Lane,  Rev.  James  Clark,  pastor. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS.* 

London,  4th  August  (Bank  Holiday). — Danielites  and  Friends'  Excursion  to  Epping  Forest. 

Each  to  bring  their  own  provisions.     Meet  at  9  30  a.m.  at  the  Broad  Street  Station,  N.L.R. , 

Great  Northern  Booking  Office.     Silver  tassels  will  be  worn. — 'Thos.  Wm.  Richardson,  118,  St. 

Thomas  Road,  N. 
London,    10th   August. — Dr.  AUinson  will  lecture  at  Milton  Hall,   Hawley  Crescent,   Camden 

Town,  at  S  p.m.     Vegetarians  requested  to  attend.     Opposition  expected. 

*  Secretaries  and  others  are  invited  to  send  early  notice  of  local  meetings. 


NOTICES    AND     CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  Modicus  Cibi  Medicus  Sibi,"  by  Rev.  Professor  Mayor,  is  oiU  of  print. 

*»  *  New  Members  and  AssociATEs.^See  September  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Dr.  Anna  Kingsford's  Address,  after  7th  Augji-st,  will  be  at  the  Vicarage,  Atcham,  Slireiosbury. 

The  Late  R.  N.  Sheldrick  was  born  in  London,  Sth  March,  1846,  and  died  at  Fallowjield,  22nd 

June,  1SS4. 
MAncussTER.— Excellent  loheat,  we  are  told,  suitable  for  domestic  use,  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Boddington, 

Corn  Merchant,  Shudehill. 
Wanted,  Spare  copies  of  the  "Dietetic  Reformer"  for  January  and  June  of  the  present  year.     Other 

publications  may  be  had  in  exchange. 
Wanted,   lists  of  temperance  workers,  land  reformers,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  works  of  charity 

amongst  the  poor,  which  will  be  gratefiUly  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Vegetarian  Society. 
Birth.— At  Tufcarora,  Neradn,  U.S.A.,  on  Saturday,  28th  June,  the  wife  of  Rev.  George  W.Jamesofa 
healthy  boy  ;  boiii  at  \2-Zf>  p.m.,  without  paAn  or  trouble  ;  loeight,  Slbs.  ;  mother  a^ul  child  doing 
exceedingly  tcell. 
In  the  "Home  Cook-Book,"  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Jones,  writing  on  fruit  preserving,  in  her  directions  for 
bottling  fruit  advises  a  inaterial  for  covering  named  Canton  flannel.     Kindly  say  wlicre  this  can 
be  procured. — E.  L. 
John  Ruskin. — In  reply  to  several  enquiries,  we  may  mention  that  copies  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Baillie's  shilling 
pamphlet  on  Ruskin,  containing  portrait,  may  still  be  had  from  the  author — Woodbine,  Eaton  Road' 
Chester.     We  much  prefer  the  edition  bound  in  cloth  at  2s. 
Publishing  Dep6t. — "  M.  N."  asks  if  we  would  entertain  the  proposal  for  the  sale  of  our  publications 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  one  of  the  .Hallkeepers.     Of  course  %oe  should.     Will  he  put  us  into  communi- 
cation with  any  stallkeeper  who  will  undertake  their  sale  ? 
Napin,  New  Zealand.— TAe  Rev.  E.  Ovenden  PerTy  writes :  "  Heievnth  I  send  P.  0.  for  subscription 
for  '  Dietetic  Reformer.'     The  past  year's  mwibers  have  reached  me  very  regularly.     The  '  D.  R.'  is 
always  jcelcome.  and  I  think  grows  in  inte)'est  every  year." 
Married:  Carr— Hodgkinson. — Oa  the  Idth  July,  at  the   Weileyan  Chapel,  Coventry,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ki'lip  and  the  Rev.  James  Pect,  Arthur  Thomas  Carr,  of  Gioencliffe,  Perry  Ban-,  to  Eleanor 
Mary  (Nellie),  oldest  daughter  of  George  Hodgkinson,  of  Coventry. 
Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  written  on  slips  separately  from  letters  to  the  Secretary, 
and  should  be  received  before  the  \Oth  of  each  month.     All  communications,  whether  for  the  pub- 
lishing, editorial,  or  secretarial  department,  to  be  addressed  to  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
A  Large  Coloured  Diagram  ^70  inches  by  iOJ  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  F.C.S.,  shoioing 
in  a  clear  manner  the  composition  and  quantities  of  16  different  foods  that  can  be  purchased  for 
a  shilling.     This  he  is  willing  to  le'iid  to  Vegetarian  lecturers  aiid  essayists  (they  paying  carriage, 
tScc.) — Address  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Vegetarian  Society. 
London. — Noto  that  so  many  friends  are  visiting  London,  it  may  be  useful  if  I  mention  that  I  have 
Jound  at  Mrs.  Graver's,  23,  Burton  Crescent,  Russell  Square  fzvithin  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
three  great  railway  termini),  extremely  clean  and  corafortable  accommodation,  with  use  of  a  very 
comfortable  sitting-room  and  piano,  zoith  good  .Vegetarian  cookery  (not    dinner)    at  moderate 
charges.     The  hou^e  being  the  occupier's  own  property,  is  very  nicely  fitted  up. — H.  S.  S.  Y. 
Our  difficulty  here  is  to  get  good  oatmeal  or  wheat  at  a  reasonable  price.    They  ask  us  Zd.  per  lb. 
for  fusty  old  stuff,  whilst  oats  are  almost  as  cheap  as  hay.     There  is  a  7ieed  for  something  in  this 
direction.     Could  not  some  firms  be  nominated  by  the  Society  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who 
could  be  relied  on  for  a  supply  ? — W.  D.  B.     [  Write  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Scott,  Great  Barton  Mills,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  (tcheatmealj ;   Mr.   Richard  Binns,   Market  Place,  Derby,   and  Mr.    Wm.  Thornton, 
Tynet  Mills,  Fochabers,  N.B.  (oatmeal).  ] 
Ireland. — Perso-iis  who  desire  a  charming  holiday  spent  in  visiting  tJie  sublime  scenery  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  including  the  "Giant's  Causeway,"  with  a-  fortnight  a.mong  lovely  bays,  loughs,  grand 
headlands,  sea  cliffs,  and  wild  nw^mtains  ;  those,  especially,  toho  need  recreation  and  invigoration, 
and  who  can  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature,  are  invited  to  lorite  for  particulars  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  Mr.    W.  H.  Richardson,  34,  Avenue  Road,  Belgrace,  Leicester.      Party  for  gentlemen 
only,  middle  of  August. 
The  Home  at  St.  Leonards. — /  inquired  of  you  lately  about  Mrs.   Godbold's  at  St.  Leonards.     I 
have  just  returned  from  a  fortnight' s  stay  there  with  my  wife  and  children,  o/nd  have  much  pleasure 
in  reporting  ioyov,  our  complete  so.tisfaction.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godbold  and  their  interesting  family 
unite  in  moMng  one  quite  at  home.       We  were   really  very  comfortable.     We  were  helped  and 
strengthened  in  the  faith  by  Mrs.  Godbold's  practical  presentation  of  Vegetarian  diet,  which  is  most 
varied  and  tastefid.     We  were  most  gratified  with  our  visit,  and  strongly  advise  any   Vegetarian 

wanting  a  change,  or  any  outsider  wishing  to  try  Vegetarianism,  to  put  themselves  under  Mrs. 
Godbold's  care. — M.  G. 
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H.  E.  three  months  ago  were  initials  which  conveyed  nothing ; 
now  they  are  seen  almost  everywhere.  No  place  or  resort  is 
more  popular  in  London  or  out  of  it  than  the  International 
Health  Exhibition — but  people  can't  spare  time  for  writing 
lengthy  titles,  and  so  wisely  contract  them.  Otherwise  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  title  would  kill  the  institution,  as  long  titles 
sometimes  do.  Anyway  no  institution  is  now  more  popular, 
and  of  all  the  dining-rooms  in  it  none  is  more  popular  than  our  own. 
Of  its  position  and  influence  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  write,  yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  cause  of  pure  diet  has  been  more  distinctly  brought 
before  the  public  eye  by  its  agency  than  by  any  step  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  Society  of  late  years.  An  article  on  the  subject  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  affording 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  really  useful  service  has  been  done  by 
the  Vegetarian  Dining-room  at  the  I.  H.  E. 


Our  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  William  Hoyle,  the  well-known  temperance 
statistician,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Barker,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  have  recently  returned  home  from  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  reception  and 
soiree,  in  their  honour,  is  to  be  given  by  the  Vegetarian  Society  on  the 
evening  of  August  12th.  The  arrangements  foi'  this  social  gathering  are 
now  being  made.  It  is  intended  to  have  the  reception  in  the  Saloon  of  the 
Vegetarian  Company,  2,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester,  at  6  p.m.  A  number  of 
objects  of  interest,  including  books,  pictures,  and  scientific  exhibits  ai'e 
promised.  Musical  friends  have  also  promised  their  harmonious 
contributions.  The  guests  of  the  evening  will  doubtless  have  much  of 
interest  to  tell  of  their  observations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
x\n  early  application  for  tickets  (1/-  each)  is  desirable. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  neatly  printed  in  eight  pages, 
a  copy  of  our  familiar  and  much-used  pamphlet,  '*  How  to  Begin,"  done 
in  the  reformed  spelling  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  who  has  presented  5,000 
copies  of  this  tract  to  our  dining-room.  We  were  pleased,  at  a  recent 
visit,  to  see  copies  lying  on  the  counter  for  the  acceptance  of  visitors. 
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The  attention  of  our  readers  cannot  be  too  forcibly  directed  to  that 
question  of  ever-increasing  urgency  which  is  involved  in  all  discussion  of 
what  is  known  as  the  land  question.  What  is  the  wisest  culture  of 
the  soil  1  How  is  the  maximum  supply  of  food  to  be  obtained  there- 
from? How,  in  obtaining  it,  is  the  greatest  amount  of  labour  to  be 
employed  1  These  questions  are  solved  together,  and  the  key  to  their 
solution  is  in  our  hands.  It  was  with  a  view  to  directing  attention  to 
this  subject  that  the  following  circular  was  some  years  ago  issued  by  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  and  may  properly  be  placed  on  record  : — 

The  Vegetarian  Society,  at  one  of  its  anniversaries,  passed  a  resolution  "  inviting 
the  attention  of  all  holders  and  occupiers  of  land  to  the  importance  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  as  an  auxiliary  food  supply,  and  urging  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
in  all  gardens,  hedgerows,  and  on  waste  lands  as  a  profitable,  productive,  and  healthful 
industry,  and  in  these  times  of  scarcity  of  food,  diseases  among  cattle,  and  great 
national  distress,  especially  commending  to  landed  proprietors  and  public  bodies — 
on  the  grounds  of  both  utility  and  beauty — the  systematic  planting  of  frui*  *rees 
along  railways,  roadways,  riverways,  canalways,  and  wherever  practicable."  They 
have  followed  the  matter  up  by  putting  the  following  questions  to  various  anded 
authorities  : — 

1.  May  we  ask  for  any  information  as  to  what  has  been,  or  is  being  done  in  this 
respect  in  your  own  district  ? 

2.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  which  would,  in  your  opinion,  contribute  to  the 
planting  of  hill-sides,  waste  or  unused  lands,  and  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
suitable  fruit  trees  in  hedgerows,  cottage  gardens,  and  orchards  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  any  method  could  be  adopted  whereby  the  home-grower  of  fruits 
would  be  benefited  by  being  brought  into  more  direct  or  satisfactory  communication 
with  the  large  body  of  consumers  ? 

4.  I  am  also  desired  to  invite  your  opinion  upon  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
to  this  Society.  It  is  well  known  that  Government  appoints  inspectors  of  fisheries, 
both  of  inland  waters,  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  and  on  the  coast,  to 
protect  and  regulate  the  oyster  and  other  sea  fisheries  ;  and  that,  through  one  of  its 
departments,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Is  it,  in 
your  opinion,  desirable  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  public  officer  whose  business 
should  be  to  foster  and  encourage  horticulture  and  fruit-culture,  especially  among 
the  numerous  small  holders  of  land  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  officer  of  this 
kind  might  considerably  further  and  improve  both  the  methods  and  results  of  fruit- 
cultivation  amongst  such  holders.  Can  you,  moreover,  suggest  any  other  service  of 
a  like  nature,  which  might  be  rendered  by  any  public  State  department  ?  Our  sincere 
desire  is  that  of  increasing  the  food  supply,  and  true  wealth  of  these  islands,  and  of 
contributing,  in  any  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  engaged 
in  these  most  wholesome  and  primary  of  English  home  industries. 

P.S.^Of  handbooks,  the  circulation  of  which  lias  been  found  useful  in  afiording  information 
or  guidance  on  theee  points,  may  be  named  the  following :  Pinnock's  Catechism  of  Horticulture, 
price  9d.  ;  London,  Whittaker  and  Co.— Fruit  Gardening  for  the  Many,  fifth  edition,  price  4d.  ; 
London,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.— Beeton's  Penny  Gardening  Book;  London,  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.— 
"  Small  Farms,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lea,  price  one  shilling ;  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.— Strawberry 
Culture,  6d.,  by  W.  Lovel,  Driffield.— Outdoor  Fruit  for  the  Million,  by  Head  Gardener  6d.;  issued 
by  the  Vegetarian  Society. 
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Rousehold  Words  for  12th  July  has  a  good  word  for  our  dining-room 
at  the  I.  H.  E.     We  read  :— 

"  The  Vegetarian  sixpenny  dinner  is  by  no  means  to  be  despiBed.  It  is  cheap  and 
it  is  satisfying.  People  of  ordinary  appetites  get  quite  a  sufficient  meal  for  this  small 
sum.  The  cooking  is  very  well  done,  and  we  wish  the  public  would  lay  to  heart  the 
lesson  of  the  well-prepared  lentils.  Mushroom  pie — that  which  we  tasted  made  from 
tinned  mushrooms— is  excellent,  and  may  be  enjoyed  even  by  fastidious  eaters." 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  letter  of  Richard  Cobden's  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  John  Evans,  when  engaged  upon  his  history  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Manchester,  at  which  place  the  great  free-trader  was  an 
attendant.  He  had  been  appealed  to  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  building 
often  new  churches.  In  declining  to  subscribe  Cobdeu  said,  writing  13th 
February,  1841  : — 

"  You  who  visit  the  abodes  of  jjoverty  are  aware  that  a  great  portion  of  the  working 
population  of  Manchester  are  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  wholesome  nourish- 
ment. The  first  and  most  pressing  claim  of  the  poor  is  for  food  ;  all  other  wants  are 
secondary  to  this.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  and  elevate  the  moi"al  and  religious  character 
of  a  people  whose  physical  condition  is  degraded  by  the  deprivation  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  hence  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  '  our  daily  bread  '  before  spiritual 
graces.  There  is  a  legislative  enactment  which  prevents  the  poor  of  tliis  town  from 
obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  and  I  am  sure  the  law  only  requires  to  be 
understood  by  our  clergy  to  receive  their  unanimous  condemnation.  The  Corn  Law 
intercepts  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  '  withholds  corn'  from  the  people,  and  deprives  the 
needy  of  the  bread  which  is  his  life.  Surely  a  law  of  this  kind,  opposed  alike  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  obvious  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  must  be  denounced  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  So  convinced  am  I 
that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  scale 
of  morahty  or  religion  whilst  they  are  denied  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  that  I  have  set  apart  as  much  of  my  income  as  I  can  spare  from  other  claims  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law  and  Provision  Law.  Until 
this  object  is  attained  I  shall  be  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  contri- 
buting to  other  public  undertakings  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  and  secondary 
only  to  the  first  of  all  duties — the  feeding  of  the  hunjri/.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
reluctantly  obliged  to  decline  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for  building  ten  new  churches. 
My  course  is,  I  submit,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  example  afforded  us  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  Christianity,  who  preached  upon  the  mountain  and  in  the  desert,  beneath 
no  other  roof  than  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  who  yet,  we  are  told,  was  careful 
to  feed  the  multitude  that  flocked  around  Him." 

Those  who  have  studied  the  great  problem  of  the  food  of  the  people 
will  sec  how  applicable  this  plea  is  to  oiir  movement.  Not,  indeed,  by 
legislative  enactment,  but  by  blind  obedience  to  an  imperious  and 
foolish  custom,  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  nation  is  occupying  for  the 
growth  of  flesh  to  sustain  one  life  that  which  might  yield  enough  of  the 
"  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth"  to  sustain  four  or  even  more.  The  custom  of 
eating  animal  food  "  intercepts  the  bounty  of  heaven,  withholds  corn 
from  the  people,  and  deprives  the  needy  of  the  bread  whidi  is  his  life." 
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The  Feacemaker  for  June,  in  addition  to  much  well-arranged  informa- 
tion, contains  under  its  heading  of  "  Advanced  Studies  "  an  article  by 
Louis  Silvester  Hough,  M.A.,  on  "  The  Moral  and  Intellectual  as 
modified  by  the  Physical,"  in  which  the  writer  asserts  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  correct  moral  action  "from  a  brain  fired  by  strong  drink 
or  disordered  by  a  stomach  greatly  abused  by  the  riotous  eating  of  flesh 
or  other  gluttonous  habits."  "  A  strong  intellect,"  he  continues, 
"  requires  a  healthy  brain,  to  acquire  which  there  must  be  a  regular, 
plain,  nutritious  diet  in  moderate  quantities."  Its  teaching  throughout 
is  excellent,  and  there  will  be  great  hope  for  universal  peace  when  its 
advocates  are  prepared  to  go  so  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  This 
number  contains  the  title  page  of  Volume  II.,  with  portrait  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Garrison.     Mr.  Hough  concludes  thus  : — 

"  Comparative  anatomy  proves  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  thorough  naturalist  that 
man  is  by  nature  frugivorous  and  graminivorous.  It  follows,  then,  that  his  carnivorous 
habits  have  been  artificially  induced  till  they  have  become  a  sort  of  second  but 
depraved  nature  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  It  is  moreover  certain  that 
these  carnivorous  habits  have  caused  great  injury  by  rendering  human  life  but  a. 
short  and  fitful  dream  ;  that  carnivorous  and  other  abnormal  habits  have  greatly 
abbreviated  human  existence,  and  filled  that  brief  period  with  untold  miseries  ;  that 
from  these  causes  have  sprung  wars  and  individual  fightings  innumerable  ;  that 
to  prevent  these  vast  evils  reform  must  begin  with  the  habits  of  individuals  and 
thence  to  nations,  for  the  latter  is  composed  of  the  former.  As  charity  begins  at 
home,  so  must  all  true  reform." 


The  British  Medical  Journal  is  sevei'e  upon  "  the  working  classes  in 
our  great  towns,"  as  especially  amongst  women  severe  dyspepsia  is 
frequent,  "  owing  to  the  free  consumption  of  tea  that  has  stood  for 
half  an  hour  or  longer,  or  has  been  kept  on  the  hob."  Tea  should  not 
be  spoiled  in  this  way,  but  "boiling  water  should  be  poured  on  the  tea- 
leaves  in  the  teapot,  which  should  then  be  placed  on  the  table,  and  the 
tea  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  longer  than  ten  minutes.  Even 
then,"  the  same  writer  continues — 

"  It  is  not  advisable  to  drink  more  than  two  small  cups  of  such  tea.  This  beverage 
should  never  be  drunk  within  an  hour  before  a  meal  nor  immediately  after  dinner  or 
heavy  lunch.  It  may  cause  flatulence  or  gastric  catarrh.  Tea  dinners  are  not  whole- 
some, and  often  upset  persons  whose  digestion  is  naturally  weak.  Lastly,  tea  causes  or 
increases  sleeplessness  and  tremors  of  the  hands,  and  masks  the  effects  of  over- work  in 
studious  subjects  of  sedentary  habits.  Owing  to  the  general  use  of  strong  over-brewed 
tea  among  the  poor,  and  good  tea  drunk  to  excess,  owing  to  certain  fashions  amongst 
the  upper  class,  the  dyspepsia  which  it  causes  is  on  the  increase.  Cocoa  and  chocolate 
are  nutritious  drinks,  but,  like  all  other  hot  fluids,  such  as  soup,  they  may  cause  or 
increase  dyspepsia  when  drunk  in  quantities.  Though  these  drinks  never  produce  the 
very  grave  visceral  diseases  universal  amongst  the  intemperate,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  chronic  dyspepsia,  which  they  so  often  cause,  is  strongly  suspected  by  eminent 
authorities  as  one  origin  of  chronic  kidney  troubles." 
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Perhaps  the  ulcer  of  modern  luxury,  which  too  generally  precedes  the 
decay  which  accumulated  wealth  inflicts  ou  a  large  section  of  society,  is 
in  no  way  better  illustrated  than  in  the  announcement  of  a  firm  which 
puts  forward  ox  tongues  as  a  "  lunch  delicacy."  Simplicity  of  tastes  seems 
a  long  way  off  from  some  persons.  The  humanity  which  attaches  itself 
to  a  Christian  society  keeps  still  further  in  the  background.  Fancy  an 
appeal  for  public  patronage  based  on  the  claim  that  during  one  year's 
business  this  firm  has  "  slaughtered  287,221  bead  of  cattle,  or  about 
900  head  for  every  working  day  in  the  year  !  "  Fancy  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  public  to  whom  such  an  appeal  can  be  made  !  Mr.  Kuskin  may 
well  write  of  our  great  want  in  these  days — "  not  less  passion,  but 
more  ! " 


We  have  just  come  across  a  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Munro,  a  man  held 
in  affectionate  regard  by  many  of  our  Scottish  friends. 

"Everyone  soon  discovered  that  Dr.  Munro  was  a  \agorous-minded  man  of  large 
symf)athies.  A  more  utterly  unselfish  and  completely  disinterested  man  I  seldom 
or  never  met.  A  truer  friend  to  ministers,  and  one  who  cherished  for  many  years 
plans  for  their  well-being,  I  have  never  known.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  with 
respect  to  his  wise  and  liberal  schemes  to  get  established  a  hydropathia  on  more  easy 
terms  than  those  usually  current.  He  had  strong  hopes  of  living  to  see  such  an  insti- 
tution established  as  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  class  of  ministers,  teachers, 
clerks,  and  small  tradespeople  of  small  incomes.  If  Dr.  Munro's  counsels  had  been 
listened  to  by  the  directors  and  credulous  shareholders  of  some  of  our  hydropathics, 
these  houses  would  not  have  suffered  financial  collapse.  The  fact  is  that  some  of 
them  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  men  who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about 
hydropathy.     They  had  a  view  to  large  dividends  and  nothing  more." 

Dr.  Munro  was  deeply  in  earnest  in  the  foundation  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, to  be  conducted  on  Vegetarian  principles.  We  hope  his  wish  may, 
perhaps  ere  long,  be  fulfilled. 


"  Tea  and  Tea  Drinking,"  by  A.  Arthur  Reade,  author  of  "  Study 
and  Stimulants "  (London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  a  bright-looking 
and  interesting  shillingworth  of  160  pages  with  ten  engravings.  Its 
eight  chapters  are  very  readable.  The  writer  has  read  extensively,  and 
has  drawn  occasionally  from  our  own  literature.  We  notice,  for  instance, 
references  to  the  habits  of  the  late  Joseph  Brotherton,  Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Edward  Smith,  and  John  AVesley,  while  the  verj'  careful  little  set 
of  hints  by  the  late  R.  N.  Sheldrick  on  improved  tea  meetings  are  very 
properly  included  at  page  46.  The  book  is  excellently  printed,  and 
any  purchaser  of  it  and  Dr.  Alcott's  threepenny  pamphlet  on  "  Tea 
and  Coffee "  (Mr.  Baker's  edition)  will  be  in  a  position  to  weigh  to 
advantage  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  practice  of  tea  drinking, 
and  he  can  hardly  do  this  with  these  books  in  his  hands  without 
profiting  thereby. 
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In  the  colony  of  Victoria  some  alarm  has  been  excited  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  tuberculosis  amongst  the  cattle  slaughtered  for  food.  A 
Tuberculosis  Board  appointed  to  enquire  has  made  a  preliminary  report 
in  which  the  record  estimates  that  the  number  affected  by  the  disease 
varies  in  different  localities  from  3  to  10  per  cent.  Of  the  animals  sold 
in  the  cattle  yards  from  1  to  2J  per  cent  are  easily  distinguishable  as 
affected.  One  witness  estimated  the  diseased  cattle  at  10  per  cent  of 
those  sold.  Of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Melbourne  abattoirs  it  is 
believed  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent  are  diseased.  These  averages  are 
lower  than  the  estimates  of  Germany. 


The  connection  of  Christianity  and  cookery  w^ill  strike  some  people 
as  a  strange  one.  Yet  we  read  in  an  American  monthly  of  a  com- 
munication on  this  subject,  which  it  describes  as  "excellent,"  having 
appeared  recently  in  the  Boston  Journal.  The  article  is  further  written 
of  as  "fraught  with  practical  Christianity,"  and  one  likely  to  "bless 
through  its  ministration  thousands  of  readers."  Why  should  this 
connection  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  unnatural?  the  writer  not 
unreasonably  asks.  Have  the  beatitudes  no  influence  over  the  culinary 
department  ?  May  not  the  better  selection  and  more  careful  preparation 
of  food  assist  in  the  development  of  moral  tendencies,  and  a  neglect 
thereof  conduce  to  that  which  is  immoral'?  Such  is  the  contention 
of  the  writer,  who  goes  on  to  insist  that — 

"A  religion  that  does  not  include  the  whole  of  man,  his  food,  his  drink,  hia 
clothing,  and  his  sanitary  privileges  as  well  as  his  religious  obligations  must  indeed 
be  very  defective.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  God,  under  the  leadership  of 
Moses,  exercised  great  care  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  their  food,  and  if  we 
accept  the  record  which  history  has  furnished,  we  learn  that  the  effect  was  magical. 
No  such  results  have  dawned  upon  any  succeeding  nation.  The  Christian  church,  iu 
this  respect,  can  boast  of  notliiug  superior  to  its  Gentile  or  heathen  neighbour.?. 
Christianity  in  offering  a  salvation  to  the  race  must  necessarily  be  as  choice  in  its 
ministration  to  the  body  as  to  the  soul.  The  very  close  relationship  which  they  so 
carefully  sustain,  the  one  to  the  other,  cannot  be  ignored.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  '  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  idea  leads  to  a  life  that  renews  society  and  brings 
us  nearer  the  contemplation  of  God's  works  and  the  eiu-nest  endeavour  to  realise  his 
purpose  concerning  the  human  race.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  to  be  the 
ultimate  work  of  Christ — to  create  all  things  anew,  and  to  teach  that  God's  laws 
respecting  the  physical  well-being  of  the  body  can  be  of  no  less  value  than  are  the 
laws  respecting  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  In  the  early  history  of  the  race  a  deviation 
from  the  Sinaitic  commandment  was  regarded  as  an  iniquity,  and  passed  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  certainly  can  be  no  less  an  iniquity  in  a  day  when  more 
light  and  more  truth  dawns  upon  the  earth."  This  writer  further  remarks  :  "  We 
have  tunneled  mountains,  we  have  bound  continents  together  by  steamships  and 
telegraphs,  and  have  spanned  them  with  railroads  in  order  to  bring  to  us  our  food,  and 
we  do  not  yet  know  enough  about  food  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  with  any 
degree  of  comfort,  nor  how  to  make  the  body  the  most  efficient  instrument  for 
the  soul's  higher  activities  !  " 
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Now  is  the  time  for  writing  to  the  newspapers — who  will  help  in  this 
way  1  Discussion  frequently  arises,  and  often  such  discussious  bring  out 
an  encouraging  amount  of  latent  sympathy  with  our  objects.  AU  who 
have  it  in  their  power  should  endeavour  to  open  up  some  question 
affecting  diet  in  the  local  press.  Short,  pithy  letters,  putting  facts  and 
arguments  in  a  striking  form,  are  generally  sure  of  insertion.  Letters 
are  often  rejected,  not  because  editors  refuse  to  have  the  matter 
discussed,  but  because,  in  most  cases,  they  are  long  and  unsuitable. 


"  Vegetable  Diet  for  the  People  "  was  the  title  of  a  useful  letter 
written  by  Dr.  D.  H.  CuUimore  in  the  Echo,  which  has  frequently  given 
prominence  to  the  food  question.     Dr.  CuUimore  says  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  has  solved  the  problem  of  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  a  vegetable  diet  as  regards  large  masses.  His  plan  might, 
therefore,  be  tried  occasionally,  with  easy  prospect  of  success,  in  the  army  and  public 
institutions,  such  as  gaols,  poorhouses,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  navy,  when  circumstances 
admit.  In  the  Irish  workhouses  in  jiarticular,  among  a  people  almost  Vegetarians 
from  no  choice  of  their  own,  a  good  vegetable  cook,  while  contributing  much  to  satisfy 
the  palates  of  the  inmates,  would  at  the  same  time  confer  a  benefit  on  the  outside 
population  by  lowering  the  bigh  rate  of  taxation.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  and 
interesting  to  many,  as  it  certainly  would  be  to  myself,  if  Dr.  Kerr  would  give  us  his 
experience  as  to  the  economy  and  suitability  of  a  vegetable  diet  for  the  working-man 
in  his  own  home  under  existing  conditions.  Moreover,  it  is  seldom  correct  to  contend 
that  the  food  most  suitable  in  one  country  is  of  equal  excellence  in  all.  Not  only  the 
varying  conditions  of  climate  or  soil,  or  even  of  customs,  but  also  the  habit  of  body 
produced  by  prolonged  exposure  to  these,  must  be  taken  into  account." 


^SE  Animal  TTorW  for  June  gives  its  first  article  onithe  treatment 
which  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  pigeon-shooting  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Peers.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was,  the  writer  says,  received 
with  "  universal  discontent,"  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  having  been  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Commons.  Public  opinion,  he 
says,  is  "  all  but  unanimous."  The  Christian  World  speaks  out  with 
something  more  than  animation  anent  the  action  taken  by  the  Lords. 
Even  the  Times  protested  in  a  style  which  is  set  down  as  "  manly, 
forcible,  and  unanswerable."  It  is  something  to  have  to  record  that  in 
1884  a  Bill  to  prohibit  pigeon-shooting  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  by  78 
against  48.  The  matter  is  one,  as  the  Times  bears  witness,  on  which 
"  the  public  conscience  becomes  more  and  more  sensitive."  Further 
legislation  is  sure  to  be  called  for,  says  the  Times,  but  it  must  come  in 
relation  to  "the  point  for  which  the  public  conscience  is  prepared." 
Yet  even  the  Times  admits  that  to  "  put  a  stop  to  pigeon-shooting  is  no 
more  than  the  general  verdict  of  the  country  would  heartily  approve," 
and  adds  its  conviction  that  "  in  no  long  time  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  Bill  will  be  reversed." 
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In  response  to  repeated  suggestions  from  our  friends,  the  Vegetarian 
Society  is  beginning  to  claim  its  place  among  the  great  temperance 
organisations  of  Lhe  country.  That  place  may  not  be  at  once  reached, 
and  it  may  not  immediately  enter  into  the  great  council  chamber,  but 
the  knocking  at  the  door  has  begun,  and  will  not  cease  until  we  enter 
in.  At  the  great  National  Temperance  Conference  in  Liverpool  (28th 
June),  the  Society  was  represented  by  IMr.  T.  Anderson  Hanson,  of 
Manchester,  and  at  the  great  National  Congress  of  the  British  Temper- 
ance League,  held  in  London,  3rd  July,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  of 
Norwich.  Each  of  our  representatives  made  his  influence  felt  by  the 
circulation  of  our  tracts  on  "  Drinking  and  its  Prevention,"  and  the 
'*  Drink  Crave  :  How  to  Cure," — papers  which  can  never  be  read  by 
intelligent  abstainex'S  without  useful  results.  We  hope  that  every 
temperance  congress  may  in  future  include  amongst  its  members  accredited 
representatives  from  our  owq  body. 


The  importance  of  sending  small  packets  of  the  Society's  literature  to 
classes  of  individuals  is  obvious  to  every  organiser.  Packets  have  been 
so  sent,  from  time  to  time  in  this  way  to  the  clergy,  teachers,  district 
visitors,  and  workers  in  philanthropic  movements  generally.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  usefulness  of  this  work  except  want  of  the  necessary 
funds ;  and  packets  so  sent  out  from  the  offices  of  the  Society  have 
given  at  times  very  pleasing  results.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  our  Executive  will  gladly  carry  on  such  work,  as  from  time  to  time 
may  be  suggested  to  them,  as  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  may 
permit.  For  instance,  postage  on  such  packets,  or  upon  the  Dietetic 
Reformer,  to  clergy  and  others,  in  this  way  costs  4s.  2d,  per  hundred, 
and  the  Executive  gladly  undertake  that  such  shall  be  sent,  when 
desired  by  any  of  our  friends,  if  postage  be  supplied  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  a  kind  of  special  work  which  cannot  be  too  widely  taken  up, 
and  we  only  wait  for  the  encouragement  needed  to  push  it  forward  to 
any  extent. 


A  PUBLIC  dinner  on  Vegetarian  principles  was  given  to  Edward  Payson 
Weston  on  his  departure  for  America  after  the  successful  completion  of 
his  great  walk  of  5,000  miles  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  a  day,  without 
stimulants,  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Study 
and  Cure  of  Inebriety.  The  dinner  took  place  at  the  Vegetarian 
Restaurant,  Health  Exhibition,  on  21st  July,  1884.  1/oasts  were  drunk 
in  unintoxicating  wines  made  from  grapes  imported  from  their  native 
vineyards  by  Mr.  Frank  W^right.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  presided  and  about 
120  guests  sat  down.     Among  those  who  had  accepted  the  invitation 
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were  Mrs.  Weston  and  family,  Lord  and  Lady  Denman,  Lord  Mount- 
Temple,  the  King  of  the  Maories  and  Major  Whiss,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
Sir  Geo.  Campbell,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Norman  Kerr,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Paul,  Mrs. 
Hazell,  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kaper,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rogers,  Mrs. 
Dawson  Burns,  Miss  Burford,  Mrs.  Francis,  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  Mr.  B. 
Whitworth,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  Palmer,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Edwards,  M.P,,  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  Professor  Woage  (Christiania), 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  Revs.  Canon  Duckwortli,  F.  Storer 
Clark,  H.  G.  Watkins,  and  Dr.  Dawson  Burns,  General  Merritt,  U.S.A. 
Consul  General,  General  Bruce,  Capt.  Sheffield,  Surgeon-Major  Beusloy* 
Surgeon-Major  G.  K.  Poole,  Surgeon-Major  Evatt,  Surgeon-Major  C.  R. 
Francis ;  Drs.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  Geo.  Harley,  F.R.S.,  Braxton 
Hicks,  F.R.S.,  Stretch  Dowse,  FvR.C.P.,  Alfred  Carpenter,  J.P.,  Gilbart 
Smith,  Heywood  Smith,  Joseph  Rogers,  Burford,  Hazell,  H.  W.  Williams, 
Fairless,  Phillips  Hills,  Longhurst,  Piesse,  Eastes,  Holthouse,  Jabez 
Hogg,  Goodsall,  Hoftman,  James  Startin,  Yarrow,  Sibley,  Herbert  Page, 
H.  Willson,  J.  P.  Lewis,  Hart  Vinen,  Joseph  Smith,  Branthwaite,  Walter 
Smith,  Jos.  Stevenson,  and  James  Stewart ;  Messrs.  W,  J.  Palmer,  J. P., 
John  Taylor,  Robert  Rae,  J.  W.  Leng,  J.  H.  Raper,  Andrew  Dunn,  Fred. 
Sherlock,  Axel  Gustafson,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  H.  H.  Collins,  W.  Harrison, 
Winter  Blyth,  Joseph  Peters,  J.  M.  Douglas,  T.  A.  Clifford,  McNaught, 
J.  H.  Stacey,  Ed.  Kensington,  J.  White,  Lieut.  H.  J.  Chalke,  R.N., 
W.  S.  Guiness,  Herbert  E.  Jewell,  Henry  Harben,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wiclobyki^ 
Mrs.  F.  Wright,  Rev.  G.  H.  Vibbert,  Mr.  Berger  (Norway),  Uev.  H.  F. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  Mr.  Howard  Williams,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Govett.  Our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edwin  Collier,  was  invited  to  respond  to  a 
toast  in  the  name  of  the  Vegetarian  Society.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P., 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Vegetarian  Dining-room  at  the  Liternational 
Health  Exhibition.  There  was  a  brilliant  assembly  and  an  attractive  viemi, 
which  included  :  Soups — Green  pea,  tomato.  Savouries — Vegetable  pie, 
vegetable  steak,  and  onions,  cauliflower  au  gratin,  macaroni  Italienne. 
Vegetables — Cabbage,  new  potatoes,  peas.  Sweets — Apple  tart,  tapioca 
pudding,  fig  pudding,  hominy  puddins:,  currant  tart.  Stewed  Fruit — 
Apricots,  gooseberries,  mixed  fruits.  Ripe  Fruit — Cherries,  greengages, 
bananas,  gooseberries.  Cheese  and  salad.  Unfermented  Wines — Muscat, 
Vesuvius,  Madeira,  Alto  Douro,  Bordeaux,  Congress.  Fruit  Champagnes — 
Raspberry,  strawberry,  pine  apple,  pear,  orange,  lemon,  ginger ;  besides 
tea,  coft'ee,  cocoa,  chocolate.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  question  of 
Vegetarian  diet  has  received  a  welcome  impulse  from  this  meeting.  "  Not 
a  few,"  says  one  report,  "  partook  of  a  Vegetarian  repast  for  the  first  time, 
and  were  surprised  at  the  variety  and  palatableness  of  the  numerous 
courses.     The  dinner  was  a  complete  success."      Mr.   Samuel  Morley 
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cordially  expressed  himself,  addiug  that  "  if  Vegetarian  dinners  could  be 
provided  for  sixpence  eacli  it  would  throw  a  new  light  on  the  great  food 
question."  Toast  followed  toast  until  the  company  reached  that  of 
"  Dietetic  Eeform,"  which  was  spoken  by  Surgeon-General  Francis  and 
the  Lord  Mount-Temple.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Temperance  Record,  the 
Church  of  England  Tempefrance  Chronicle,  and  many  other  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  gave  reports.  We  must  not  fail  to  add  how  much  of 
the  success  of  this  interesting  meeting  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr. 


A  COMMITTEE  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  raise  the  suan  of  £200 
for  presentation  to  the  Rev.  F,  Wagstaff,  an  old  Temperance  workei-,  in 
recognition  of  his  thirty  years  of  servictt  in  the  cause.  Mr.  Wagstaff  is 
quite  laid  aside  through  illness  and  'overwork,  and  his  friends  have 
thought  that  in  this  way  he  might  be  enabled  to  take  a  long  period  of 
rest,  and  so  be  restored  to  the  movement  which  he  has  so  long  advocated 
by  tongue  and  pen.  Mr.  J.  Kempster,  editor  of  the  Good  Templar 
Watchword,  Bolt  Court,  London,  is  treasurer  to  the  fund,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  heads  the  subscription  list  with  a  donation  of  .£10. 


In  warning  his  readers  against  the  perils  of  the  hour,  the  Editor  of 

the  Anti- Adulteration  Review  thus  writes  : — 

"Again,  we  have  a  most  fruitful  source  of  mischief  in  fish,  which  as  it  turns  so 
readily  and  is  so  dangerous  when  it  does,  should  command  our  special  care.  We  note 
with  no  small  pleasure  that  the  magistrates  have  lately  visited  one  of  the  vendors  of 
rotten  fish  with  exemplary  punishment.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  a  greater 
danger,  because  concealed,  lies  hidden  in  the  tins  of  fish  which  are  coming  into  this 
country  almost  by  millions.  About  the  Wolverhampton  case  of  poisoning  by  tinned 
salmon  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  At  the  inquest  last  week  on  a  young  man 
named  Dewen  and  his  mother,  who  had  died  after  eating  portions  of  the  contents  of  a 
tin,  a  local  surgeon  stated  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal  about  the  condition  of 
the  organs,  which  were  passively  congested,  and  he  believed  the  cause  of  death  to  be 
failure  of  the  heart's  action  assisted  by  the  congested  condition  of  the  lungs,  due  to 
animal  poison  absoi'bed  into  the  system,  so  depressing  to  the  vital  and  muscular 
powers.  The  borough  analyst  also  deposed  to  giving  portions  of  the  remaining 
salmon  to  some  mice,  who  died  poisoned  in  5  hours  and  6^  respectively,  and,  although 
neither  organic  nor  inorganic  poison  could  be  found  in  the  viscera  of  the  dead,  the 
medical  gentlemen  were  clear  on  the  point  that  the  poor  creatures  had  been  poisoned 
by  decomposition  of  the  salmon,  and  warned  the  public  not  to  purchase  any  tins  the 
ends  of  which  were  bulged  out,  showing  that  decomposition  had  set  in.  In  Jarrow 
people  have  been  poisoned  by  drinking  milk,  and  no  wonder  having  fever  in  their 
families  when  tradesmen  are  found  selling  it. 


"  The  secret  of  real  enjoyment  lies  in  giving  and  sharing  more  than  in  talkiiig."- 
D'Arcy  Thompson. 
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THE    INFLUENCE   OF   THE   VEGETARIAN   DINING-ROOM  AT 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 
Although  the  International  Health  Exhibition  has  as  yet  run  but  half 
its  course,  it  may  be  possible  for  those  who  have  constant  opportunities 
of  judging  to  form  some  idea  of  the  influence,  direct  and  otherwise,  of 
the  Vegetarian  Dining-room.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  already  manifest, 
that  although  a  few  even  doubted  the  wisdom  of  so  large  an  under- 
taking, time  has  proved  that  such  alarm  was  groundless,  and  that  the 
public  is  ready,  even  eager,  to  accept  Vegetarian  fare,  provided  it  be 
placed  before  it  in  an  attractive  form.  Although  the  work  contem- 
plated is  far  higher  than  that  of  merely  feeding  so  many  people,  yet 
to  judge  our  progress  simply  by  the  actual  number  dining  daily  affords 
great  cause  for  congratulation.  But  educational  influence  of  such  a 
movement  amid  so  many  surroundings  which  are  scarcely  related  to 
health  must  be  apparent.  To  deal  only  with  the  actual  numbers  of 
diners  the  results  are  surprising,  although  large  numbers  partake  of  our 
teas,  generally  voted  the  best  in  the  Exhibition,  especially  if  the  low 
charge  be  considered.  During  the  first  full  week  the  total  number  of 
diners  was  3,989,  or  a  daily  average  of  665  ;  during  the  third  week 
4,312,  or  daily  average  of  719  ;  and  during  the  sixth  week  4,600,  or  a 
daily  average  of  767.  The  question  how  far  the  public  are  influenced 
by  our  dinners  may  be  answered  in  several  ways.  First,  from  the  sales 
of  literature.  Are  the  people  eager  for  information  on  the  question  of 
diet  before  dining,  or  does  the  result  of  their  experiment  make  them 
anxious  for  more  light  as  to  the  principles  of  our  movement  1  Here, 
again,  the  answer  is  favourable.  A  large  quantity  of  our  cheap  pam- 
phlets is  easily  disposed  of  among  the  passing  crowd,  and  of  course  this 
cannot  fail  of  its  influence.  But  there  is,  besides,  a  gemiine  demand  for 
what  may  be  termed  our  more  solid  literature,  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
experimental  dinner.  Frequent  enquiries  for  cookery  books  containing 
similar  recipes  to  those  used  at  the  dinner  are  heard  daily,  and  if  any 
book  happens  to  be  sold  out  they  come  again  and  again  until  they  can 
obtain  it.  Another  evidence  of  this  influence  is  the  improved  and  even 
respectful  tone  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  passing  crowd,  instead  of 
the  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  general  titter  at  the  mere  mention  of 

Vegetarianism  once  so  familiar.       "  Mrs.  dined  there  last  week, 

and  said  it  was  really  very  good  ; "  "  This  is  the  place  they  were  talk- 
ing about  last  night  at ,"  and  other  kindred  expressions  show  that 

we  are  becoming  better  appreciated.  Many  faces  become  familiar 
because  as  often  as  they  visit  the  Exhibition  they  dine  with  us.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  most  sanguine  to  realise  the  full  extent  of 
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this  educational  influence  on  the  public.  Already  many  employed  in 
the  Exhibition  come  every  day  for  their  meals  because  tiny  have  found 
they  can  worh  better  afterwards.  Others  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  drawn  even  from  all  parts  of  the  world — Japanese,  Norwegians, 
Indians,  Chinese,  «fec. ;  and  whilst  some  are  merely  confirmed  in  what 
they  have  believed  and  perhaps  practised  for  years,  others  are  set 
pondering  on  the  subject,  and  carry  home  the  news  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  tasted. 

A  fact  no  less  interesting  is  that  society  is  affected  from  the  peer  to 
the  peasant  by  the  existence  of  such  a  room.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  this  is  always  the  result  of  thought  and  enquiry,  but  what  matter 
if  the  nobility  and  upper  classes  merely  come  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  curiosity,  provided  we  get  at  them 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  practical  lesson  in  pure  diet? 
The  fact  that  many  are  eager  to  know  where  they  can  obtain  such  meals, 
while  already  other  rooms  are  announced  as  to  be  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  South  Kensington  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  is  of  great 
interest  as  showing  that  our  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  And  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  greatest  demand  for  this  comes  from  the 
students  in  the  neighbourhood  attending  the  Museum  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  A.  H.  A. 


HOW  DISEASE  IS  PRODUCED  AND  SPREAD. 

A  POINT  to  which  the  attention  of  the  general  public  should  be  steadily 
directed  is  the  evidence  coming  from  many  quarters  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fleshmeat  in  the  production  or  spread  of  disease.  An  instance 
adduced  by  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Penrith,  was  recorded  by  the  British 
Medical  Journal  last  year.  Dr.  Robertson  relates  several  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  which  he  strongly  suspects  to  have  been  communicated 
through  butchers'  meat.  In  a  butcher's  house  there  was  a  mild  case  of 
scarlet  fever,  so  mild  that  the  disease  was  not  recognised,  and  no  medical 
man  was  therefore  called  in,  but  the  free  scaling  off  of  the  skin,  and  the 
former  history  of  slight  fever,  with  sore  throat,  shows  the  real  nature  of 
the  illness.  Cases  increased,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were 
used,  including  the  closure  of  the  schools.  The  fleshmeat  is  the  only 
means  by  which  Dr.  Robertson  can  suppose  the  disease  was  carried  in 
several  cases.  In  another  village  a  large  number  of  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  occurred  ;  the  cii'cumstances  were  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  first  outbreak,  and  the  first  case  occurred  at  a  butcher's  house.  These 
dangers  demand  serious  consideration. — A. 
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THE  LATE  CHARLES   HENRY  COLLYNS,  M.A. 

We  regret  to  aimounce  the  death,  on  the  7th  July,  at  Sheffield,  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  H,  Collyns,  our  earnest  co-worker  and  Vice-President.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Henry  Collyns,  M.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Collyns,  D.D.,  rector  of  Fan-ingdon,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1820.  He  was  educated  at  the  Exeter  Free 
Grammar  School,  of  which  he  was  an  Exhibitioner,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  of  which  college  he  was  a  Fell  Exhibitioner  aiid  Student,  i.e., 
Scholar  and  Fellow,  Student  being  the  title  given  at  Christ  Church  to 
those  honours.  Mr.  Collyns  was  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire,  and  has  been  for  years  very  actively 
engaged  on  the  platform  in  all  kinds  of  public  work.  He  was,  in  his 
University  days,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers  " 
at  Oxford.  Mr.  Collyns  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  some  years 
previously,  Secretary  of  the  British  Temperance  League,  the  oldest  national 
temperance  organisation  in  England,  in  which  office  he  found  congenial 
occupation.  His  death  came  as  a  surprise  to  his  friends,  except  those 
most  closely  surrounding  him. 

Few  men  were  actuated  by  a  stronger  sense  of  duty.  In  the  Alliance 
News  we  read  that  '•  the  patient  sufferer  was  at  work  in  his  room  almost 
to  the  last ;  and  died  as  a  Christian,  trusting  in  his  Lord."  His 
death  took  place  during  the  sittings  of  the  Jubilee  Conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League,  a  gathering  which  was  in  many  ways  a 
crowning  effort  of  his  splendid  devotion,  excellent  tact,  and  large  power 
of  organisation.  He  was  connected  with  an  old  Devonshire  family. 
His  grandfather,  as  the  writer  has  heard  him  tell,  was  three  times 
Mayor  of  Exeter  ! 

Mr.  Collyns  joined  the  Vegetarian  Society  when  resident  at  Wirksworth, 
in  September,  1873,  as  a  member  (No.  1657),  having  been  then  upwards 
of  a  year  an  abstainer  from  flesh  food,  as  well  as  for  a  much  longer  time 
from  tobacco  and  intoxicants.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  the  Auti-Narcotic  League,  the  Anti-Compulsory 
Vaccination  League,  and  of  many  other  bodies  and  causes  that  are 
generally  regarded  as  in  the  van  of  human  progress.  Notes  of  his 
many  addresses,  given  in  different  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  favour 
of  the  promotion  of  our  work,  are  to  be  found  recorded  from  time  to 
time  through  many  pages  of  this  magazine.  He  lent  the  aid  of  his 
solid  scholarship,  not  less  than  of  his  fearless  advocac}',  to  this  Society  with 
an  unstinted  hand.  Many  readers  may  remember  the  issue  years  ago 
of  the  pamphlet  headed  "  Two  Dietetic  Experiences,"  the  first  of  which, 
that  by  "M.A.  Oxon,"  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Collyns  to  our  magazine 
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shortly  after  entering  upon  the  Vegetarian  experiment.  But  his  most 
useful  and  excellent  little  piece  of  work  was  the  paper  on  "  Simplicity 
of  Tastes,"  read  in  the  first  instance  at  a  social  meeting  at  Whaley 
Bx-idge  some  years  ago,  several  thousands  of  which  have  been  issued  by 
this  Society  in  penny  pamphlet  form.  From  many  notices  respecting 
his  death  which  have  appeared  in  various  newspapers,  we  copy  that  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  9th  July,  which  it  is  a  pity  to  abridge  : — 

"  Mr.  Collyns  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1820,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  student  and  Fell  Exhibitioner  of  Christ  Church.  Amongst  his  University  recol- 
lections was  that  of  hearing  Ruskin  recite  his  prize  poem  of  '  Salsette  and  Elephanta.' 
He  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1844,  and  was  curate 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  in  1844-5.  He  was  for  a  time  second  master  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  School  at  Bath,  and  from  1867  to  1874  was  head  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.  His  energies  had  latterly  been  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  in  1880  he  became  secretary  of  the 
British  Temperance  League.  When  Mr.  Collyns  became  secretary,  the  offices  were 
removed  to  Sheffield,  where  he  then  went  to  reside.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Liberal, 
and  worked  with  great  goodwill  for  the  promotion  of  all  social  progress,  often 
speaking  night  after  night  besides  preaching  on  the  Sunday.  His  theological  views 
were  Broad  Church,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  officiate  in  Nonconformist  pulpits. 
Although  fluent  both  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer,  Mr.  Collyns  had  not  published 
much  beyond  occasional  sermons  and  pamphlets,  of  which  those  on  the  *  Gallic 
Spirit'  and  'Simplicity  of  Tastes'  serve  to  mark  his  earnestness  and  scholarly  style. 
His  skill  as  a  translator  is  shown  by  his  earliest  work,  a  version  of  the  works  of 
St.  Pacian,  issued  in  the  'Library  of  the  Fathers'  in  1844.  A  few  years  ago  he 
undertook  a  translation  of  the  '  Thalysie '  of  Gleiz^s,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is 
not  completed.  His  death  will  be  greatly  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
and  his  portly  and  genial  presence  will  be  missed  from  many  a  platform  and  pulpit." 

The  experiences  of  "  M.  A.  Oxon,"  referred  to  above,  will  be  read  with 
fresh  interest.  Now  that  the  writer  is  no  longer  able  to  give  further 
witness,  this  beautiful  testimony  may  well  be  placed  on  lasting  record  ; — 

"  Whether  it  be  slackness  in  trade,  or  the  great  prevalence  of  cattle  plague,  or  the 
rising  prices  of  flesh  food,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society  at  Manchester,  there  is  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Vegetarian 
diet,  and  as  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  argument,  I  ask  permission  to  relate 
my  personal  experience  of  its  efiects.  To  me  those  effects  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  truly  marvellous.  However,  I  will  put  a  few  of  the  facts  together,  and  it  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  add  my  mite  to  the  stock  of  general  information.  My  practice 
of  Vegetarianism  has  only  reached  the  limit  of  five  years  [written  iu  1876].  My 
abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  stimulants  covers  a  longer  space  of  time,  for  I  have  been 
an  abstainer  from  alcohol  for  six  years  or  thereabouts,  and  from  tobacco  for  the 
same  period. 

"My  first  thoughts  about  Vegetarianism,  as  those  concerning  teetotalism,  came 
from  within,  not  from  without.  In  both  cases  I  may  have  been  unconsciously 
affected  by  external  influences,  such  as  reading  literature  bearing  on  these  matters, 
public  speeches,  and  other  like  things.  But  I  feel  confident  it  was  not  so  to  any 
appreciable  extent  ;    and    this   remark   is   specially   applicable    to   my   Vegetarian 
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conversion.  I  wonder  if  people  would  only  be  thoughtful,  and  treasure  up  the 
movements  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  ponder  well  the  strivings  of  their  souls, 
how  many  more  inspirations,  or  in-breathings  of  God's  spirit,  they  would  receive  than 
they  do  now.  But  these  are  matters  which  I  must  not  tarry  to  consider.  Nor  am  I 
going  to  discuss  Vegetarianism  as  a  man  of  science  :  that  has  been  well  done  by  many 
able  men.  I  am  only  essaying  to  add  a  practical  fact  or  two  to  the  mass  of  such  facts 
which  is  being  daily  gathered  together  concerning  the  Vegetarian  system  of  diet. 

"  I  am  of  a  very  full  habit  of  body,  large  and  corpulent,  and  make  flesh  very  rapidly. 
This  habit  of  body  is  hereditary  on  the  side  of  both  parents,  and  farther  back  than 
the  immediate  parents  on  either  side.  I  inherit  gout,  several  of  my  ancestors  in  direct 
line  having  died  of  gout.  When  I  say  that  I  inherit  gout,  I  speak  not  of  possible  or 
probable,  but  of  actual,  inheritance.  Four  years  ago  my  whole  system  was  full  of 
almost  every,  if  not  of  every,  symptom  that  marks  the  gouty  subject.  The  secretions 
more  especially  bore  the  usual  evidence  of  gout  to  a  terrible  degree,  and  medical  men 
of  eminence  had  pronounced  me  to  be  full  of  gouty  matter.  I  had  never  in  fact  had 
the  gout  developed  in  my  extremities,  but  everything  seemed  to  point  to  such  a 
conclusion,  and  I  had  been  advised  that  such  an  issue  would  be  advantageou.s  to  me. 

My  liver  was  in  a  bad  and  unhealthy  state,  and  this  disease  also  I  remember  my 
father  suffering  from  when  I  was  a  youth.  The  state  of  my  liver  had  culminated  in 
two  very  severe  attacks  of  illness,  the  last  one,  about  six  years  ago,  an  especially 
severe  one.  I  may  say  that  my  sufferings  at  these  times  were  very  great,  and  that 
my  life  was  in  danger.  I  had  also  had  to  endure  the  agonising  pain  of  passing  gall 
stones.  I  once  drank  the  waters  at  Neuenahr,  and  obtained  temporary  relief,  but 
only  temporary,  for  my  last  illness  was  subsequent  to  this  drinking  of  the  German 
waters,  and  very  near  in  time  to  it.  I  may  here  add  that  I  suffered  constantly  from 
severe  pains  in  the  back,  the  side,  and  the  right  thigh,  and  that  my  powers  of  walking 
had  become  fearfully  diminished.  This  slight  sketch  of  the  state  of  my  body  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  tell  the  medical  and  scientific  men  where  I  stood,  and  is  such  that 
all  men  can  learn  from  it  how  seriously  affected  I  was.  I  will  say  myself  that  I  do 
not  now  think  I  should  have  lived  many  years  as  I  was  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  not  the 
thought  of  sickness  or  death  that  moved  me  primarily  to  change  my  mode  of  living. 
It  was  rather,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  a  higher,  and  I  believe  God-sent,  feeling  within, 
teaching  me  that  a  nobler  and  better  course  was  asked  of  me,  and  was  due  from  me. 

"  To  this  sketch  of  my  state  of  body  I  will  next  add  my  old  way  of  living. 
My  habits  were  necessarily  sedentary.  I  was  engaged  in  teaching.  I  used  to  take  at 
breakfast  tea  or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter  and  eggs  ;  at  dinner  (early)  flesh  in 
considerable  quantities,  a  little  vegetable,  bread  and  pastry  ;  at  tea,  tea  or  coffee,  with 
bread  and  butter  ;  at  supper  very  often  meat  or  fish,  a,nd  sometimes  cheese  or  vege- 
tables. To  these  I  must  add  alcoholic  liquors,  when  I  was  not  a  teetotaller,  such 
liquors  being  generally  either  wine  or  spirits,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  beer. 
My  present  diet  has  been — my  work  remaining  what  it  was — Scotch  oatmeal  porridge 
and  treacle  for  breakfast ;  vegetable  soup  and  vegetables  and  puddings  of  rice,  sago, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  (early)  dinner  ;  bread  and  butter,  and  eggs  or  some  sort  of  pudding  as 
above,  for  tea  ;  no  supper.  I  seldom  take  tea  and  coffee,  supplementing  the  absence 
of  all  other  liquids  by  taking  both  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  juicy  fruits  in  their 
stead.  In  order  to  be  exact  it  is  right  to  mention  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  daily  some  acid  drink,  which  might  act  peculiarly  on  the  kidneys  and  liver, 
but  this  I  have  now  discontinued.  Having  described  my  previous  state  of  body,  and 
both  my  present  and  my  former  mode  of  living,  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  results. 
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"  1.  As  to  coi'jtvlency. — Dr.  Lambe  has  told  us  in  his  valuable  autobiographical  notes 
that  changes  in  the  system  are  gradual  in  the  way  of  recovery  from  bad  to  better,  and 
from  better  to  good.  I  have  already  said  that  I  inherit  a  stout  habit  of  body.  Indeed, 
I  never  remember  the  time,  even  in  earliest  childhood,  when  I  was  not.  Never- 
theless, under  my  present  regimen  my  weight  has  decidedly  decreased,  and  my 
circumference  is  considerably  less. 

"2.  As  to  ffoiit,  liver,  and  kidneys. — As  far  as  can  be  judged  I  am  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  free  from  my  old  foes.  I  do  sometimes  feel  the  very  slightest  indications 
that  the  enemy  still  keeps  a  small  force  on  foot  to  invade  me,  or  at  least  to  watch  me, 
but  that  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said.  The  pain  in  the  side,  the  pain  in  the  back  and 
in  the  thigh,  with  other  unpleasant  sensations,  are  gone,  or  if  they  do  return,  they 
return  most  rareh*  and  most  slightly. 

"  3.  My  general  health  is  such  that  I  have  never  taken  the  smallest  quantity  of  any 
drug,  not  even  a  single  pill,  or  as  much  as  one  effervescing  draught,  since  I  became  a 
Vegetarian.  I  was  a  regular  taker  of  pills  before.  All  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
performed  in  their  natural  course,  without  any  extraneous  or  artificial  aid. 

"  4.  As  to  general  bodily  feeling. — I  feel  light,  comfortable,  and  at  ease  to  a  degree 
which  I  never  remember  to  have  previously  experienced. 

"  5.  As  to  bodily  activity. — I  am  able  to  walk  with  ease  and  comfort.  I  do  not 
regard  four  or  five  or  six  miles  over  the  steep  peak  hills  of  Derbyshire  with  any  alarm. 

"  6.  As  to  mental  activity. — My  mental  powers  are  brighter,  readier,  and  greater  by 
many  degrees.     I  can  do  much  more  mental  work,  do  it  better,  and  do  it  quicker. 

"  7.  As  to  the  moral  powers. — Morally,  I  am  clearer,  happier,  and  more  anxious  to 
serve  my  fellow-creatures  than  before. 

"  It  maj-  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  I  not  only  teach,  but  read  much,  and  write  much 
both  for  my  own  private  use  and  .ilso  for  the  public  press.  I  look  upon  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  drinks  and  from  fleshmeat  as  the  two  great  temporal  blessings  which  I 
enjoy,  and  upon  adherence  to  this  twofold  abstinence  as  the  greatest  privilege  which 
God  has  conferred  upon  me.  I  join  the  two  together,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  part  them. 
As  David  sau^'  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  they  are  "  lovely  and  pleasant  "  in  their  fellow- 
ship, and  I  pray  they  may  never  be  "  divided"  ere  I  die.  I  have  no  doubt  that  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulants  was  doing  its  good  work  for  me  before  I  began 
to  abstain  also  from  fleshmeat.  It  would  be  churlish  in  me,  ungrateful  in  ipe, 
to  gainsay  this.  I  know  it  was  so,  but  still  from  the  more  immediate  and  rapid  effect 
which  abstinence  from  fleshmeat  had  upon  my  body,  I  do  not  believe  that  abstinence 
from  alcohol  would  have  done  her  work  so  quickly  for  me  without  the  aid  of  her  twin- 
sister,  abstinence  from  fleshmeat  ;  and  I  have  grave  doubts,  arising  from  accurate 
observations,  if  she  would  have  done  the  full  and  perfect  work  at  all  without  her 
good  sister's  help.  The  two  sisters,  born  from  the  same  parents — knowledge  and 
self-restraint — will  not  quarrel  if  I  can  scarce  separate  the  various  points  of  their  joint 
work.  They  will  be  content,  like  sisters  as  they  are,  to  share  the  honour  and  the 
praise  together. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  work  done  for  me  as  having  been  marvellous.  It  is  well  that  I 
should  tell  my  readers  that  I  am  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  this  experiment  has 
not  therefore  been  tried  on  a  young  body.  Friends  who  have  known  me  long  and 
well,  who  knew  me  before  this  change,  and  have  known  me  since,  wonder  at  it. 
When  I  think  of  what  five  years  of  Vegetarian  living  has  done  for  me,  I  can  only  say. 
'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.' — M.A.  O.xon." 
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UNDER    EXAMINATION. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Vegetarians — an  extreme  sect,  who  eat  no  animal  food 
whatever  ;  and  a  less  extreme  sect,  who  do  not  object  to  eggs,  milk,  or  fish.  (!) 

The  Vegetarian  Society,  now  exhibiting  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition, 
belongs  to  the  more  moderate  division.  From  a  communication  forwarded  to  us  by 
Mr.  W.  Harrison,  we  gather  that  the  Society  was  founded  at  Ramsgate  in  1847,  and 
that  since  that  date  it  has  considerably  increased  in  numbers.  The  activity  of  its 
leading  members  rivals  that  of  the  followers  of  the  banners  of  Booth  ;  they  have 
held  May  meetings  in  London,  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Cambridge,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere  ;  they  have  distributed  gratis  any  number  of  pamphlets  and  essays  ;  they 
support  a  monthly  journal,  and  under  their  encouragement  Vegetarian  dining-rooms 
have  been  opened  in  many  of  the  larger  English  and  Scotch  cities. 

At  the  Exhibition  they  have  a  pleasant  airy  room,  ornamented  with  paintings  lent 
by  friends  or  members  of  the  Society  ;  four  ajolus  spray  ventilators  keep  the  air 
beautifully  cool  and  fresh  ;  the  tablecloths  and  general  feeding  implements  are  clean 
ind  neat,  and  the  attendance  is  ample  and  satisfactory.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  they  have  served  a  sixpenny  dinner  daily,  and  we  understand  that  expenses 
have  been  met,  and  that  any  surplus  is  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

Practical  Vegetarianism  has  so  seldom  been  studied  in  any  impartial  or  scientific 
manner,  that  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  exhibit  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
somewhat  closely — have  partaken  of  a  sixpenny  dinner,  and  have  had  during  two  days 
every  substance  forming  part  of  the  dinner  weighed  ;  thus  on  "Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  sixpenny  bill  of  fare  was  : — (1)  Lentil  or  rice  soup  ;  (2)  Potato  pie  or 
haricot  maitre  d'hotel  ;  (3)  Macaroni,  or  sago  pudding,  or  stewed  peaches  with  rice 
or  porridge.  On  Thursday,  20th  May,  there  were  440  partakers  of  the  sixpenny 
dinner,  and  the  cook  kept  a  careful  account  of  the  substances  used  in  this  bill  of  fare, 
which  we  have  reduced  into  ''food  equivalents"  as  follows  : — 

0Z9. 

Albumenoids 280'2 

Fat  196-5 

Carbo-hydrates  13971 

Mineral  matters     ^ 39'6 

so  that,  presuming  the  above  amounts  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  440  consumers 

each  one  would  receive  the  following  :— 

Ozs. 
Albumenoids '63 

Fat  -44 

Carbo-hydrates  3"17 

Mineral  matters '09 

4-33 
Now,  the  researches  of  physiologists  and  chemists  have  laid  down  the  principles  of 
diet  in  relation  to  physical  work,  and  the  standard  diet  for  ordinary  labour  is  pretty 

much  as  follows  : — 

Ozs. 
Albumenoids  4"2 

Fat  1-6 

Carbo-hydrates  18"7 

Mineral  matters..  ..  10 

It  follows,  then,  that  it  would  require  about  six  of  the  sixpenny  dinners  to  support 

a  man  during  a  day's  hard  labour.    Possibly  the  quiet  sedentary  work  of  a  clerk  could 
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be  supported  on  three  such,  meals.  Speaking  personally,  the  vrriter  felt  that  he  had  a 
very  pleasant,  well-cooked,  digestible  meal,  but  only  of  the  character  of  a  light  lunch. 
The  cost  of  the  materials  used  for  the  440  people  at  ordinary  prices,  works  out  at  a 
little  over  twopence  a  head  ;  the  Society,  of  course,  buy  at  wholesale  prices,  so  that 
probably  the  prime  cost  will  be  a  little  under  twopence.  We  believe  that  so  far  as 
price  goes,  the  sixpenny  meal  would  compare  favourably  with  ordinary  restaurant 
meals,  the  usual  cost  to  the  customer  being  much  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
the  raw  material.  We  must,  in  justice  to  the  Society,  add  that  this  bill  of  fare  is  one 
of  the  Ughter  kind  ;  and  that  on  certain  days  of  the  week  a  more  substantial  vienu 
is  substituted. 

We  are  glad  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Medical  Times  was  fair 
enough  to  admit  that  the  Vegetarian  dinners  served  in  May  last,  just 
after  the  Exhibition  had  been  opened,  "  would  compare  favoiirably,  as 
far  as  price  goes,  with  ordinary  restaurant  meals  ;"  that  the  bill  selected 
for  analysis  was  "  one  of  the  lighter  kind;"  and  that  "  a  more  substantial 
menu"  was  at  other  times  substituted.  The  menu  has  been,  in  fact, 
varied  daily,  and  has  been  much  improved,  we  believe,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  since  the  visit  of  the  representative  of  the  Medical  Times. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  calculations  on  which  that  gentleman  based  his 
conclusions,  that  when  quoting  the  prepared  food  of  which  the  dinner 
consisted,  he  omitted  to  mention  the  two  or  three  knobs  of  bread  to 
which  most  persons  who  take  soup  help  themselves  from  the  supply 
freely  placed  on  the  tables  for  diners  ;  and  as  this  is  wheaten  bread,  the 
value  of  the  dinner  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view  must  be  considerably 
greater.  This  error  was  properly  pointed  out  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Sandys  Britton,  of  13,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Medical  Times  for  31st  May,  and  which  the  editor 
inserted,  with  the  note  annexed. 

''The  truly  'impartial  and  scientific  manner'  of  your  approach  to  the  study  of 
*  practical  Vegetarianism '  is  so  grateful  to  the  Executive  of  the  Vegetarian  Society 
that  I  am  encouraged  to  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  submit  some  corrections  of  your 
figm-es. 

"  As  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Committee  of  the  Society,  I  have  asked  our 
manager  for  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  quantities  furnished  to  you,  and  I  find  that 
bread  and  potatoes,  of  an  approximate  gross  weight  of  2,600  ozs.,  are  omitted  from  the 
list.  The  bread  is  wholemeal.  I  also  learn  that  of  the  440  persons  mentioned  by 
you,  only  390  partook  of  the  '  sixpenny  dinner.' 

"If  I  had  before  me  your  method  of  arriving  at  the  dry  weight  (which  I  judge  your 
quotations  to  represent),  I  would  follow  up  the  calculation  and  correct  your  final 
averages  :  in  default,  I  can  only  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  apply  the  added  weight 
and  diminished  number  to  your  previous  totals,  and  in  the  interests  of  'scientific' 
truth  to  quote,  in  your  next  issue,  the  results  in  bulk,  and  cost  per  person  (I  do  not 
expect  to  find  that  our  sixpenny  dinner  is  costing  us  less  than  3id.,  or,  including  con- 
diments, 4d.),  when  not  only  will  the  nutritive  quality  of  our  supplies  be  more 
apparent,  but  our  Hberality,  at  least,  will  be  a  little  more  justly  conspicuous  than 
under  an  allegation  of  cost  of  twopence." 
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[The  writer  of  the  article  calculated  the  dietary  from  the  list  drawn  out  expressly 
for  that  purpose  by  the  manager  ;  if  the  manager  furnished  an  inaccurate  list,  the 
writer  does  not  feel  inclined  to  again  go  through  laborious  calculations  to  possibly  be 
met  with  a  like  objection.  If,  however,  the  Vegetarian  Society  choose  to  arrange  for 
all  the  substances  eaten  on  a  particular  day  to  be  weighed  and  measured  under 
scientific  supervision,  we  may,  on  account  of  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  again 
refer  to  it. — Ed.  Medical  Times.'] 


MISSION  WORK  AT   EXETER. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  May  Conference  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  at  Exeter,  30<A  May, 
1884,  hy  Mr.  J.  I.  Pengelly,  Treasurer  of  the  Exeter  Vegetarian  Society. 

Foremost  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Vegetarian  cause  in  the  district  of  which  Exeter 
forms  the  centre,  the  name  of  Robert  Osborn  will  ever  be  remembered  as  that  of  an 
enthusiast  seldom  to  be  surpassed,  and  whose  enthusiasm  in  this  work  was  attribut- 
able to  the  direct  benefit  of  his  health — yea,  probably  the  continuance  of  his  life, 
through  rigidly  following  the  medical  advice  given  by  Dr.  Nichols,  in  1879,  in  spite  of 
strong  warnings  from  a  local  physician  of  eminence.  From  that  period  Mr.  Osborn's 
health  began  to  improve,  and  as  somewhat  of  a  thank-offering  he  felt  it  his  clear  duty 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  spreading  the  good  news,  and  of  exemplifying  the  same 
by  his  own  remarkable  experience.  In  the  year  1881  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Augustine  Honey  and  myself  as  interested  in  the  same  movement.  Mr.  Honey  had 
entirely  adopted  Vegetarian  principles  and  practice,  while  I  had  only  partially 
renounced  flesh  diet.  Having  at  length  become  convinced  of  the  soundness  and  truth 
of  the  system,  after  many  long  interviews,  it  was  determined  to  take  a  decisive  step 
towards  bringing  the  subject  prominently  before  the  public  in  this  locality.  We  had 
no  person  to  whom  to  apply  for  help  or  suggestion  beyond  Mr.  Bailey  Walker,  and  he 
will  remember  the  anxious  time  we  had.  After  much  correspondence  it  was  fixed  by 
Dr.  Nichols  to  give  lectures  here  on  3rd  and  4th  May,  1882.  We  secured  intelligent 
and  appreciative  audiences,  with  the  Mayor  in  the  chair  on  the  first  evening.  After 
the  close  of  the  second  lecture  a  few  friends  (I  think  four  or  five)  remained  behind  to 
find  the  money  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred.  We  recognised  the  advantages  of 
unity,  and  thereupon  formed  ourselves  into  the  Exeter  Vegetarian  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  Osborn  was  appointed  hon.  secretary  and  myself  treasurer.  My  first  duty  was 
to  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  a  donation.  In  due  time  we  discharged  our  per- 
sonal liabilities,  and  soon  proceeded  to  more  extended  operations.  A  prospectus  was 
issued,  and  on  the  7th  June  we  held  our  first  social  gathering  of  18  persons.  After 
the  meal,  discussion  was  invited,  rules  passed,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Huxtable  appointed 
as  our  first  President.  The  monthly  socials  were  continued  with  increasing  interest 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately,  through  an  unfortunate  chain  of  circumstances,  notably 
a  change  in  the  managership  of  the  Tavern  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Osborn  from 
Exeter,  the  socials  were  discontinued.  We  had  aroused  much  interest  and  enquiry  for 
practical  information,  and  the  committee  continued  to  distribute  our  various  cookery 
books.  In  September,  1882,  we  were  favoured  by  an  address  from  our  esteemed 
President  (Professor  Newman)  to  an  audience  of  nearly  300,  when  a  considerable 
impetus  was  given  to  the  movement.  In  Februarj',  1883,  the  committee  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Osborn  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  inaugurating  the  local 
organisation,  and  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Rice  his  successor.  Our  numbers  have  been 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  and  our  influence  has  assuredly  been  felt  widely.  There 
have  been  issued  62  cards  to  members  and  associates,  but  that  does  not  represent  the 
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sum  total  of  our  work.  In  scores  of  families  attention  has  been  directed  to  attest  our 
practical  education,  and  numerous  are  the  instances  of  persons  whotave  been  benefited 
in  health  from  a  partial  abstention  from  flesh  food.  Others  again  have  proved  the  advan- 
tage of  the  more  primitive  diet,  such  as  oatmeal,  wholemeal  bread,  ripe  and  dried  fruits 
though  yet  unable  to  see  their  way  wholly  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  and  come  to  the 
front  as  converts.  Since  Dr.  Nichols'  visit  in  May,  1882.  a  very  great  deal  has  been 
attempted  locally,  and  our  efforts  have  been  amply  recognised  in  the  Society's 
annual  reports.  A  constant  newspaper  agitation  has  been  maintained  on  the  subject 
of  food  reform.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  written  and  received  ;  thirteen  essays 
and  lectures  have  been  given  in  Exeter  and  neighbourhood  (one  in  North  Devon  and 
another  in  Cornwall)  before  literary  societies,  mutual  improvement  societies,  and 
Good  Templar  lodges,  thus  affording  many  admirable  opportunities  of  spreading 
information,  evoking  inquiry,  and  distributing  thousands  of  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and 
cookery  books.  The  Society's  literature  is  now  kept  in  stock  by  Messrs.  Wheaton, 
an  enterprising  firm  of  booksellers  in  Exeter,  and  our  onlj^  remaining  want  is  the 
establishment  of  Vegetarian  dining-rooms  under  our  own  management.  This  matter 
has  for  many  months  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  our  committee.  Premises 
have  been  inspected,  inquiries  made,  and  the  arrangements  for  starting  and  working 
such  a  concern  are  well  matured.  The  committee  hope  for  this  consummation  of 
their  wish  in  the  near  future,  particularly  as  we  have  among  us  an  enthusiastic 
purveyor  of  genuine  wholemeal  bread,  and  as  we  are  thus  fortunately  favoured  in  so 
substantial  a  point  in  our  project,  the  way  is  paved  for  presenting  to  the  ever-inquiring 
public  taste  a  good  article  of  diet  that  will  do  much  to  remove  the  craving  for  flesh 
food.  In  February  last  our  worthy  secretary  originated  and  worked  out  a  plan  for 
holding  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  inquiring  though  friendly  critics.  On 
the  8th  of  that  month  we  provided  a  banquet  for  100  persons.  Many  had  to  be 
refused  admission.  An  interesting  and  appropriate  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Schultess- 
Youug  ;  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  principles  and  practices  advocated  were 
warmly  supported  in  unexpected  quarters,  and  all  expressed  themselves  gratified. 
In  all  our  efforts  we  have  received  hearty  assistance  from  the  local  press,  and  thus 
not  only  the  county  of  Devon  but  the  whole  of  the  ^Yest  of  England  has  been  kept 
apprised  of  our  doings.  Doubtless  no  one  better  than  Mr.  Bailey  Walker  can  index 
the  good  resulting  therefrom.  The  committee  are  indeed  thankful  that  within  the 
short  space  of  two  years  from  starting  the  Society  under  the  circumstances  enume- 
rated so  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  they  intend  to  press  the  good  work  forward, 
feeling  assured  that  abundant  success  will  attend  their  labours  of  love,  and  that  ere 
long  our  ranks  will  be  crowded  by  those  who  now  deliberately  hold  aloof.  Medical 
men,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  philanthropic  and  intelligent  persons  of  all  ranks,  have 
been  specially  appealed  to,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  support  has  not  been 
given  by  them.  The  labouring  classes  are  ever  ready  to  point  to  the  habits  of  their 
social  superiors  as  justification  for  the  continuance  of  extravagant  and  flesh-con- 
suming indulgences,  and  as  long  as  the  higher  classes  neglect  to  recognise  their  duty 
of  showing  a  good  example  to  those  who  have  not  either  the  ability  or  opportunity 
of  studying  this  question  for  themselves,  so  long  will  our  propagandists  find  almost 
difficulties  insuperable  in  their  waj'.  The  committee  are,  however,  pleased  to  glean 
here  and  there  scraps  of  intelligence  that  the  medical  faculty  in  Exeter  are  showing 

signs  of  their  readiness  not  only  to  listen  to  our  advocacy  and  ask  for  information, 
but  in  some  cases  to  advise  their  patients  to  adopt  our  system  either  wholly  or  partially. 
This  is  indeed  gratifying,  and  well  repays  our  labours,  and  we  trust  that  Exeter  will, 
from  our  humble  exertions  in  the  past,  as  well  as  from  this  May  gathering,  be  justified 
in  claiming  a  participation  in  the  grand  march  of  triumph  which  we  are  individually 
striving  to  promote,  and  confidently  hope  to  witness  in  the  noble  cause  of  Vegetarianism. 
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THE  EATING  QUESTION  AT  THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 
The  still  popular  question  forced  to  the  front  by  the  persistent  agitation  of  temper- 
ance reformers  is  being  fast  replaced  by  another.  "  What  shall  we  drink  ?"  ia  no 
longer  the  first  inquiry,  but  rather  "  What  shall  we  eat  ?"  The  combined  efforts  of 
temperance  men  of  all  churches  and  schools  has  done  much  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
drunkenness.  But  one  has  only  to  consider  how  much  they  have  done  to  discover 
how  little,  comparatively,  these  efforts  amount  to.  The  plain  fact  is,  temperance 
reformers  have  been  content  to  work  chiefly  on  the  surface,  and  have  not  yet  learnt 
the  necessity  for  that  very  pertinent  clause  in  their  old  pledge  which  binds  its  sub- 
scribers "  to  discountenance  nil  the  causes  of  intemperance." 

The  question,  "  What  shall  we  eat  ?"  is  thus  becoming  one  of  paramount  regard, 
and  is  not  unlikely  one  day  to  supersede  that  now  favourite  one  of  "  What  shall  we 
drink  ?"  It  is  time  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Now  that  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  has  taken  the  food  department  seriously  in  hand,  we  look  for  some 
useful  things  at  South  Kensington  this  year.  And  we  are  not  disappointed.  Amongst 
other  features  is  a  Vegetarian  dining  department  where  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
profess  this  phase  of  diet  are  set  forth  to  the  many  in  a  way  which  they  both  appre- 
ciate and  understand. 

This  leads  us  not  unnaturally  to  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  this  new  movement 
which  promises  or  threatens  so  much,  for  of  all  traditions  dear  to  John  Bull  is  that  of 
the  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England."  It  is  true  that  the  said  beef  may  be — just  as  pre- 
cisely the  roast  beef  of  New  Holland,  or  of  Texas,  or  of  Ireland — that  it  may  be 
charged  with  many  diseases,  for  whose  attractive  Latin  names  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold  and  others.  John  Bull  sings  the  refrain  just  as  heartily  as  ever. 
But  all  this  while  his  younger  sons,  and  some  of  his  daughters,  have  been  trying  the 
experiment  of  living  without  meat  ;  and  they,  on  the  whole,  report  it  a  success.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  be  told  that  the  Vegetarian  Society  was  formed  at  Rams- 
gate  so  long  ago  as  1847.  Its  founder,  so  far  as  that  term  can  apply  to  any  individual, 
was  an  active  North  Lancashire  magistrate,  the  late  James  Simpson,  of  Foxhill  Bank, 
Accrington.  Of  James  Simpson's  great  activity  in  this  reform  many  stories  are  told. 
His  father-in-law  was  the  well-known  Alderman  Harvey,  once  Mayor  of  Salford. 
Amongst  the  most  earnest  of  the  sympathisers  in  the  new  movement,  which,  indeed 
he  had  adopted  at  a  much  earlier  period,  was  the  late  James  Brotherton,  at  one  time 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Salford,  and  whose  favourite  and  characteristic  words,  now 
engraved  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  in  Peel  Park,  Salford,  afford  the  best  index  to  his 
life  :  "  My  riches  consist  not  in  the  abundance  of  my  possessions,  but  in  the  fewness 
of  my  wants."  William  Oldham,  who  died  in  Surrey  but  a  few  years  since  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  was  another  of  its  early  pioneei-a. 

Its  aim  was  then  as  now,  the  promotion  amongst  the  people  of  the  use  of  the  purest, 
most  wholesome,  and  most  nutritious  food  ;  in  short,  of  a  diet  from  which  the  flesh 
of  animals  is  entirely  excluded.  It  numbers  amongst  its  supporters  men  eminent  for 
their  literary,  scientific,  medical,  practical,  and  religious  attainments.  It  finds  large 
support  amongst  the  temperance  community.  Economists,  domestic  and  political, 
endorse  its  teachings.  Its  practice  conduces  to  freedom  from  disease  and  to  the 
promotion  of  individual  and  national  health.  It  enforces  that  humanity  for  our  own 
as  well  as  for  all  other  races,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  higher  enlighten- 
ment. During  the  past  fifteen  years  its  president  has  been  the  eminent  Francis 
William  Newman,  who  is  supported  by  a  number  of  influential  men  and  women  as 
vice-presidents,  and  by  a  large  number  of  members  who  adopt  Vegetarian  diet,  and 
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of  associates  who  merely  sympathise,  and  subscribe.  Its  methods  are  the  giving  of 
information  freely  to  all  inquirers  on  the  qualities  of  food,  its  forms  of  attractive 
preparations,  and  the  many  advantages  of  a  pure  and  simple  diet.  The  operations 
of  its  active  advocates  and  lecturers  extend  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It's 
influence  has  been  very  widespread  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Its  publications 
are  numerous  and  some  of  them  very  voluminous,  and  all  marked  by  the  stamp  of 
careful  literary  preparation.  Its  teachings  have  within  recent  years  been  largely 
extended  and  multiplied  by  the  opening  of  public  dining-rooms  for  the  supply  of 
Vegetarian  fare  in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns. 

Amongst  the  most  natural  features  of  an  Exhibition  which  sets  before  us  the  facts 
and  even  the  curiosities  of  food  and  diet,  we  find  a  Vegetarian  department,  where  the 
sixpenny  dinners  of  last  year,  innocent  of  all  fish,  re-appear  after  the  latest  fashion. 
The  bill  of  fare  is  varied  daily.  Prominent  are  the  words  used  by  the  Duke  of  Albany 
in  his  last  public  speech  at  Liverpool,  where  he  referred  with  such  aptness  and 
eloquence  to  the  need  for  the  dissemination  of  the  art  of  attractive  and  wholesome 
cookery  for  all  homes,  poor  and  rich,  but  specially  as  an  aid  towards  counteracting  that 
worst  of  all  our  social  curses,  "  drink !  the  only  enemy  England  has  to  fear." 

One  feature  of  this  department  must  not  be  forgotten.  Is  it  to  be  a  paying  one  1 
The  promoters  do  not  aim  at  profit  making,  and  their  work  in  this  Exhibition  is 
carried  on  under  difficulties  as  to  area  and  cost  of  no  ordinary  kind.  But  if  profits 
be  made,  or  donations  given,  such  funds  will  be  devoted  to  feeding  the  poor  of 
London  and  our  large  towns — as  Vegetarians  only  know  how.  None  can  fail,  we 
apprehend,  to  wish  them  success  in  their  great  domestic  and  socid  mission,  and 
in  their  beneficent  aims. — The  Englishman 


Save  the  Children. — Among  the  most  glaring  deviations  from  the  standard  food  is 
that  of  feeding  an  infant  beyond  its  digestive  powers.  A  mother  is  sometimes  so 
mistaken  as  to  think  that  milk  is  not  sufficient,  and  so  she  endeavours  to  make  the 
babe's  diet  more  like  her  own,  and  the  tender,  long-s\)£fering  stomach  is  choked  with 
food  off  her  table — tea,  bread,  a  piece  of  meat  or  dried  fish  to  suck,  beer,  sometimes, 
alas,  gin  !  In  the  nurseries  of  the  more  well-to-do  this  kind  of  fare  is  represented  by 
some  of  the  varied  foods  and  infants'  biscuits  offered  to  the  public,  or  perhaps  some  of 
the  rich  dishes  prepared  for  the  master's  tabla  In  both  cases  the  results  are  the 
same — an  impaired  digestion,  disordered  bowels,  a  weakened  frame,  besides  the  present 
evil  of  a  fractious,  restless  child.  The  second  deviation  is  the  admixture  of  foreign 
elements  in  the  milk,  through  the  agency  of  the  mother.  Milk  is  perhaps  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  the  forms  of  food,  and  absorbs  into  itself  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
or  any  products  of  the  food  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  secreted.  The  turnipy  taste 
in  butter  is  familiar  to  all.  The  richness  of  its  qualities  wUl  also  depend  upon  the 
generous  and  healthy  diet  out  of  which  it  is  made.  The  poor  mother  will  mix  gin, 
beer,  and  such  like  with  the  milk  on  which  she  nourishes  her  ofifspring  ;  the  rich 
mother  will  mix  wines,  spirits,  highly-spiced  and  indigestible  foods,  tea  and  coffee, 
with  the  food  of  her  babe.  Again,  with  the  same  result.  A  nursing  mother  should 
be  careful  of  what  she  eats  before  suckling  her  babe.  It  is  wrong  to  nurse  the  babe 
after  eating  a  rich,  stimulating  meal,  after  taking  wine  or  spirits,  or  after  returning 
from  a  heated,  excited  dance,  jaded  and  tired.  If  the  mother  feels  that  her  milk  does 
not  satisfy  the  infant,  she  should  drink  a  glass  of  good  milk  half  an  hour  before 
nursing. — Food  and  Coolcery  for  Infants  and  Invalids.  By  Catharine  Jane  Wood, 
Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.      (London  :  Clowes,  1814.) 
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A  PLEA  FOR  BREATHING  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH. 
This  plea  does  not  involve  disapproval  of  the  very  orthodox  task  of  the  nostril,  only 
implores  remembrance  that  the  nostril  is  sometimes  glad  of  an  ally,  for  which  also  the 
lung  calls  out.  In  sleep  I  dread  breathing  through  the  mouth,  because  the  long- 
drawn  breath,  unless  the  air  is  very  warm,  irritates  the  throat  into  coughing.  In 
fi'ost,  or  cold  damp  air,  for  the  same  reason  I  am  piompted  by  nature  to  close  the  lips 
well.  But  when  exercise  needs  additional  relief  to  the  lungs,  concurrent  action  of 
nostril  and  mouth  is  prompted  by  instinct,  unless  the  air  is  frosty  and  highly 
oxygenated.  Indeed,  in  sharp  ascent  of  a  hill,  however  free  one's  nostrils,  many  deep- 
drawn  gulps  by  the  mouth  aid  the  whole  body  up  ;  and  no  doctor's  theory  will  make 
me  doubt  the  value  of  such  relief  to  the  lung.  Nay,  it  is  my  owh  persuasion,  that  as 
a  gardener  puts  out  his  half-hardy  plants  in  the  summer  to  harden  them  somewhat, 
and  forbids  to  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse,  so  by  sucking  in  long  draughts  of  summer 
air  through  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  nostrils,  the  lungs  are  hindered  from  becoming 
morbidly  tender  ;  a  fate  which  might  befall  them,  if  in  warm  weather  no  air  entered 
them  until  first  warmed  through  the  nose.  But  when  sharp  cold  induces  sneezing, 
and  the  nostril  pours  in  mucus  to  save  itself  from  the  cold,  then  I  am  very  glad,  if  1 
can,  to  breathe  only  through  the  nostrils  :  but  am  sometimes  haK  suffocated  if  I  too 
strongly  refuse  some  aid  through  the  mouth. — F.  W.  Newman. 

The  Late  Rev.  C  H.  Colltns. — Mr.  Collyns  was  a  Devonshire  man,  and  through 
the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in  temperance  matters  has  been  by  no  means  un- 
known or  unappreciated  in  Exeter.  Consequently  his  death  has  aroused  feelings  of 
deep  regret  in  this  city,  and  the  local  daily  and  weekly  press  have  devoted  much  of 
their  space  to  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  obituary.  The  Vegetarian  cause  has  experi- 
enced a  great  loss,  which  comes  suddenly  to  many  of  us.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  I  received  a  cheerful  and  kindly  letter  from  him.  It  is  difficult  to  completely 
realise  that  that  kind  and  happy  spirit  has  left  us  for  other  work  and  usefulness. — 
H.  S.  ScHDLTEss- Young. 

Peculiar  Dream. —  I  wish  to  record  a  dream  peculiar  to  Vegetarians.  This  is  a 
dream  in  which  the  person  imagines  he  is  eating  fish  or  flesh.  I  noticed  some  few 
months  after  leaving  off  flesh  that  I  had  this  peculiar  and  horrid  dream.  It  is  a 
species  of  mild  nightmare,  and  one  wakes  up  distressed  to  think  that  after  abstaining 
so  long  that  he  should  fall  away.  In  the  dream  there  is  no  reason  given  for  eating 
the  flesh,  only  you  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  help  yourself ;  you  feel  you  are  doing 
wrong  and  cannot  help  it.  Suppers  will  produce  it.  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  to 
many,  and  they  say  they  have  had  the  same  dream. — T.  R.  Allinson,  L.R.C.P. 

"Everyone  Mend  One." — Believing  as  we  do  in  the  greatness  of  our  cause,  I 
think  very  much  might  be  done  if  we  will  follow  this  good  old  saying  ;  to  do  which 
I  propose  that  each  person  selects  a  friend  to  whom  he  wUl  send  the  Dietetic  Reformer 
monthly.  In  my  own  case  I  always  keep  my  D.  R.,  but  enclose  2s.  6d,  and  beg  you 
to  forward  the  D.  R.  for  a  year  to  the  enclosed  address.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  value 
of  repeated  attention  to  any  subject,  how  the  mind  and  actions  are  influenced,  and 
how  converts  can  thus  be  made,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  trying  to  convert  someone. 
In  my  flesh-eating  days  the  D.  R.  used  to  come  monthly  and  remind  me  of  my  wrong- 
doing, and  in  my  early  Vegetarian  days  it  strengthened  me  and  kept  me  up  ;  now  it 
is  an  expected  monthly  pleasure. — T.  R.  Allinson,  L.R.C.P. 

*  The  Vegetarian  Society  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  opinions  of  individual  correspondonta. 
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I  HAVE  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  movements  of  our  Vegetarian  friends  at 
Exeter,  and  I  regret  with  no  ordinary  regret  that,  on  account  of  my  committee  engage- 
ments, it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  travel  so  far  west  in  May.  Pray  say  to  my  friends 
how  sincere  my  disappointment  is. — Charles  H.  Colltns,  46,  Grange  Crescent, 
Sharrow,  Sheffield,  April  2nd,  1884. 

New  Lioht. — I  am  extremely  thankful  for  the  light  that  han  been  thrown  on  my 
life  even  thus  early.  Would  I  had  been  brought  up  without  meat  and  wine  from  the 
first !  Since  I  amended  my  dietary  I  have  enjoyed  excellent  health.  Formerly  I  was 
subject  to  biliousness  and  dyspepsia,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  lose  no  opportunity 
of  proselytising  amongst  my  friends  still  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance. — E.  H.  J. 

Where  are  the  Cooks  ? — I  so  much  wish  that  you  would  urge  the  importance  of 
having  a  place  established  for  well  training  Vegetarian  cooks,  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  make  the  best  of  each  vegetable,  grain,  fruit,  &c.  If  Vegetarianism  is  to 
become  general,  it  must  become  fashionable  ;  and  for  that  we  must  have  first-rate, 
skilled  Vegetarian  cooks.  Not  the  old-fashioned  ones,  sending  up  Vegetarian  dinners 
cooked  anyhow.  If  there  were  such  a  training  school,  surely  all  Vegetarians  should 
and  would  get  their  cooks  from  it. — H.  Robertson. 

A  Suggestion. — Why  not  send  out  say  20,000  circulars  by  the  halfpenny  post  to 
the  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  ;  begin  with  100  at  first,  and  if  but  two  out  of 
that  number  subscribed  23.  6d.  each,  this  sum  will  pay  for  the  postage  of  100  more 
circulars.  Out  of  some  20,000  clergy,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  in  the 
"  Clergy  List,"  it  may  be  taken  for  almost  a  positive  certainty  that  two  out  of  every 
100,  or  20  out  of  every  1,000,  or  400  out  of  the  entire  "  Clergy  List,"  would  become 
subscribers  to  the  Society  or  its  magazine,  some  of  them  for  years. — N. 

In  the  Family. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  forward  the  enclosed  subscription.  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  more  for  our  Society.  It  is  now  just  a  year  since  I 
adopted  the  system  which  you  advocate  amidst  the  protests  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions and  in  spite  of  their  evil  prognostications.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  six  months' 
persistence,  without  any  of  the  evil  results  predicted,  has  sufficed  to  convince  all  the 
household  that  there  is  "  something  in  it ;"  and  now  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
Vegetarian  family.  Meat  has  been  discarded.  Oatmeal  is  our  staple  diet,  eaten  with 
fruit.  I  have  a  large  garden,  which  I  cultivate  with  a  zest  hitherto  unknown.  We 
are  feeling  the  efiects  of  the  system  in  mind,  body,  and  purse,  and  cannot  too 
warmly  expre.-^s  our  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  the  Society^ and  the  work  it  is 
doing.— W.  D.  B. 

I  AM  very  sorry  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  Exeter  for 
the  May  meeting  of  our  Society.  There  are  no  gatherings  that  I  enjoy  so  much,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  Society  which,  with  small  means,  does  more  in  a  quiet 
way  to  promote  the  united  cause  of  temperance,  soberness,  chastity,  and  "  peace  upon 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men."  The  great  variety  of  professions  and  conditions  of 
life,  of  creeds  and  parties,  represented  among  our  body,  is  itself  an  earnest  of  success. 
We  may  seem  but  a  handful  when  collected  in  any  one  place,  but  when  dispersed  again 
we  are  witnesses — eloquent  witnesses  by  our  habits,  even  where  we  do  not  open  our 
lips — to  the  sufficiency  of  frugal  fare  to  the  health  of  mind  and  body.  Here  not  a  few 
undergraduates  have  been  led  by  my  example  to  try  the  system  ;  and  all  over  the 
town  the  superstitious  notion  of  the  necessity  of  fleshmeat  to  man  has  been  rudely 
shaken.  For  nearly  three  months  my  time  has  been  taken  up  with  my  late  friend 
Todhunter,  and  (latterly)  his  memory.  I  am  terribly  in  arrears  with  all  literary  work, 
and  must  stick  to  Cambridge  closely  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Pray  greet  our  President 
and  all  friends  in  my  name. — John  E.  B.  Mayor,  St.  John's,  16th  April,  1884. 
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Outdoor  Fruit  :  Another  Testimony. — Having  taken  considerable  interest  in 
fruit  production  for  many  years,  and  put  to  practical  test  a  variety  of  theories  and 
systems  in  my  own  little  garden,  permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  method  practised  by  "  Head  Gardener "  with  such 
marvellous  effect.  My  gooseberry  bushes  have  yielded  this  year  more  fruit  than  we 
have  gathered  from  them  during  the  last  five  seasons  put  together,  and  entirely 
because  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  "  Head  Gardener's"  advice.  In  January  last  he  took 
a  waste  bit  of  land  near  my  house  and  planted  a  number  of  bushes  of  various  sorts, 
which,  he  assured  me,  would  all  yield  well  in  the  summer.  I  simply  did  not  believe 
it,  but  thought  that,  for  once  at  least,  he  must  have  been  at  fault  in  choosing  such 
soil,  and  expecting  a  crop  the  first  year.  Yesterday,  with  my  wife,  I  called  to  see  him, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  all  the  bushes  heavily  laden  with  really  large  and  luscious 
fruit.  The  dark  glitter  of  black  currants  hanging  in  fine  rich  clusters  was  indeed  a 
refreshing  sight,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  very  little  outlay  is  required  to  secure  for 
every  land  inclosure  in  Southport  (and  how  much  more  easily  for  gardens  of  better 
soil)  the  same  harvest  of  delicious  food,  if  only  the  simple  methods,  fully  explained 
in  "  Head  Gardener's  "  pamphlet,  were  universally  adopted.— John  Irving,  4,  Crosby 
Road  East,  Birkdale,  Southport,  25th  July,  1884. 

Agitation  by  Concert. — Might  not  more  of  our  friends  forward  letters  to  their 
local  newspapers  if  we  had  an  organised  plan  by  which  it  could  be  done  ?  Suppose 
that  A,  B,  or  C  writes  to  his  local  paper  and  receives  insertion,  with  opposition  to 
his  views.  But  the  editor  of  the  local,  clearly  seeing  no  one  but  the  solitary  A,  B, 
or  C  enforcing  "  the  beauties  of  unstimulating  diet,"  wisely  says,  "  we  cannot  longer 
continue  this  discussion,  the  more  so  as  nineteen  writers  advocate  stimulating,  and 
only  one  advocates  unstimulating  diet."  Had  A,  B,  or  C  been  able,  through  the 
Dietetic  Refwmcr,  to  have  called  up  a  reserve  force  of  pens  on  his  side,  the 
discussion  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  in  more  ways  than  one  to  our 
cause.  The  Dietetic  Reformer  can,  if  it  will,  have  a  reserve  of  pens  for  A,  B,  or  C  to 
fly  to  for  assistance,  and  unless  the  Dietetic  Reformer  organises  a  reserve  force  of 
pens.  A,  B,  or  C  must  always  expect  defeat,  and  disappointment  also.  As  a  case  in 
point,  the  writer  has  written  another  letter  in  his  local  paper,  but  as  he  has  no  Dietetic 
Reformer  to  refer  to  for  names  and  addresses  of  pens  willing  to  assist  in  the  war,  both 
the  writer  and  the  Dietetic  Reformer  continue  unknown,  and  little  or  no  good  is 
done  in  this  district.  This  great  defect,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  remedied  in 
the  future.  Readers  are  now  and  again  asked  by  the  Dietetic  Reformer  not  to  send 
communications  direct  to  that  journal,  but  to  send  them  to  other  publications,  and 
only  forward  to  the  Dietetic  Reformer  those  which  first  appear  elsewhere,  to  reappear, 
perhaps,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  the  Didclic  Reformer.  More  than  one  temperance 
journal  wisely  announces — "  The  following  gentlemen  will  be  happy  to  give 
lectures  gratis,"  &c.,  &c.  Why  should  not  the  Dietetic  Reformer  also  announce  monthly 
that  "  the  following  gentlemen  are  ready  with  their  pens,  on  any  member  having  first 
opened  a  discussion  of  the  food  question  in  a  journal,  to  assist  in  carrying  it  on,  after 
receiving  particulars  as  to  the  journal  to  which  they  are  to  direct  their  fire.  The 
difficulty  a  member  now  finds,  in  any  town,  by  himself,  to  carry  on  such  a  war,  is 
serious  ;  but  if  he  could  call  up  troops  throiigh  the  Didett^  Reformer,  they  would  go 
into  the  battlefield  with  such  overwhelming  force  against  the  flesheaters  as  to  carry 
all  before  them.  A  few  earnest  members,  therefore,  for  the  cause'  sake,  should  invite 
the  Editor  of  the  Dietetic  Reformer  to  announce  monthly  their  willingness  to  write  on 
the  food  question  in  this  or  that  publication.  Friends  needing  the  services  of 
volunteers  address  with  full  particular.-!,  &c.,  &c.— M.  N.  [We  gladly  place  writers  in 
communication  as  far  as  we  can  do  so  in  such  cases. — Eds.  D.  R.] 
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Salines,  and  how  to  Preserve  them  in  Cooking. — I  think  the  paper  ou  "  Saline 
Starvation"  would  be  very  useful  if  a  few  lines  could  be  added  saying  hoio  fruits 
should  be  stewed  to  avoid  loss  of  their  saline  properties  ;  also  how  vegetables  can  be 
served  usefully,  as  I  think  many  like  ourselves  would  prefer  them  in  some  more  solid 
form  than  soup.  Does  steaming  instead  of  boiling  preserve  the  saline  properties  ?  I 
should  be  most  glad  to  know  of  any  such  plan. — A.  E.  S.  [Both  fruits  and  even 
many  vegetables  are  best  eaten  i-air,  and  all  the  salines  must  be  conserved  if  served 
up  in  the  little  water  in  which  they  are  stewed.  Potatoes  only  are  best  if  boiled  seven 
minutes,  in  plenty  of  water,  and  then  steamed  till  done. — Eds.] 

Eczema  Capitis. — This  is  a  complaint  frequently  seen  in  children  ;  it  is  often 
started  by  vaccination,  but  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  amongst  Vegetarian  children  where 
vaccination  had  not  been  performed.  The  skin  of  the  head  cracks,  serum  (or  a  fine 
transparent  fluid)  exudes,  scabs  are  formed,  the  hairs  become  matted  together,  and 
the  head  looks  very  unsightly.  It  may  spread  behind  the  ears,  to  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
corners  of  the  mouth,  in  fact,  to  anywhere  where  the  child  can  scratch  itself.  It  is 
visually  accompanied  by  constipation.  The  cause  of  it  is  too  rich  food,  and  foo  little 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  cure  is  simple.  Give  a  warm  bath  daily  ;  let  the  child 
play  about  plenty,  if  possible  ;  give  more  fresh  fruits  daily,  and  use  less  peas,  beans, 
or  lentils  ;  if  fresh  fruits  are  not  to  be  had,  a  little  lemon  juice  given  daily  is 
very  useful.  In  children  who  are  suckling  a  little  finely-chopped  ripe  apple,  given 
once  or  twice  daily,  is  good,  and  the  mother  must  also  take  plenty  of  greenstuff,  as 
the  baby  is  directly  dependent  on  her  for  nourishment.  I  have  thus  cured  many. — 
T.  R.  Allinson,  L.R.C.P.,  34,  Claremont  Square,  London,  N. 

The  Sixpenny  Dinners  at  the  Health  Exhibition  are  already  a  great  success. 
But  could  not  each  one  of  your  country  readers  do  something  more  towards  making 
the  Vegetarian  Dining-room  answer  the  purposes  intended  by  writing  letters  on  the 
subject — terse,  crisp,  and  suggestive — to  their  local  newspapers  ?  In  this  way  many 
of  their  neighbours  would  give  our  diet  a  trial  when  they  visit  the  Exhibition.  A  call 
at  the  Vegetarian  Rooms  would  lead  them  to  look  over  our  literature  on  the  bookstall 
at  the  entrance.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  Vegetarian  diet  claims  the  attention  of 
all,  because  (1)  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  drink  crave  by  preventing  thirst  ;  (2)  it 
extirpates  many  of  the  diseases  that  flesh  is  supposed  to  be  "  heir  to,"  such  as 
paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  various  blood  and  skin  diseases,  and  reduces  the  risk  of 
catching  others  ;  (3)  it  allows  any  one  to  save  at  least  one-third  of  their  present  cost 
of  living,  without  diminishing  the  enjoyment  of  eating  ;  (4)  the  money  so  saved 
would  tend  largely  to  improve  both  trade  and  the  labour  market,  as  more  would  be 
spent  on  furniture,  clothes,  etc.,  etc.  ;  (5)  that  all  the  cruelties  connected  with  sport 
and  the  traffic  and  slaughter  of  animals  being  proved  to  be  needless,  there  is  no  just 
ground  why  they  should  not  give  up  the  more  expensive  and  more  ure- healthy 
regimen,  and  give  a  thorough  trial  to  cereals,  vegetables,  and  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth  ;  (6)  that  a  Vegetarian  Doctor  is  in  attendance,  giving  free  consultations  ; " 
(7)  strongly  advise  the  trial  to  be  made  at  once,  because  the  summer  sun  and  fruits 
make  it  so  much  easier  and  pleasanter  ;  (8)  with  perseverance  on  porridge,  wheaten 
bread,  rice,  and  fruit,  success  is  certain,  a  little  extra  nitrogenous  food  in  the  shape 
of  peas,  beans,  or  lentils  being  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  hard  muscular  labour. 
For  the  unemployed,  wholemeal  bread  and  good  fruit  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
every  meal.  With  an  ample  supply  of  fruit,  I  have  found  thirst  is  entirely  prevented, 
so  for  six  months  past  I  have  literally  drunk  nothing. — W.  S.  Manning. 

*•'  I  had  rather  suffer  for  speaking  the  truth  than  that  the  truth  should  suffer  for 
the  want  of  my  speaking." — Pym. 
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London. — We  learn  that  two  new  Vegetarian  Dining-rooms  are  about  being  opened, 
one  by  Mr.  S.  Britten,  at  278,  High  Holborn  ;  and  the  "  Rose,"  which  we  announced 
last  month,  at  Fiusbury,  next  to  Armfields  Hotel.  The  former  is  to  provide  sixpenny 
dinners  for  the  million  ;  the  latter,  dinners  and  other  refreshments. 

Workington. — A  start  has  been  made,  with  ten  members,  for  a  society  for  West 
Cumberland.  Mr.  W.  llichardson  (18,  Washington  Street,  Workington)  will  be 
pleased  to  enter  into  communication  with  any  residents  in  the  county.  There  is  to 
be  a  winter  campaign.     Mr.  W.  M.  Wright  has  been  actively  doing  mission  work  here. 

Manchester. — The  Food  Reform  Restaurant,  carried  on  at  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  17, 
Exchange  Arcade,  has  passed  through  another  change.  Originally  opened  by  Mr. 
Smallman,  and  afterwards  by  Mrs.  Houston  with  a  partnership  which  she  has  now 
dissolved,  Mrs.  Houston  has  again  possession  of  the  premises,  and  wishes  it  to  be 
known  that  she  has  no  connection  with  any  other  restaurant  in  the  Arcade.  We  wish 
Mrs.  Houston  all  prosperity  in  her  new  development. 

London. — The  Danielites,  having  succeeded  in  getting  the  Order  put  on  the  official 
programme  for  a  meeting  in  the  Rosary,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  Temperance 
Fete  day,  July  8,  did  some  good  work  with  the  help  of  a  few  friends.  Seven  thousand 
"  Send  to  the  Butcher"  (the  new  Danielite  leaflet)  were  distributed.  A  very  attentive 
audience  assembled  in  the  Rosary,  chairs  having  been  kindly  placed  there  for  this  and 
other  meetings.  Amongst  the  speakers  we  may  mention  Mrs.  Richardson  and  Mi.ss 
Boniface.     Several  letters  of  enquiry  have  been  received. 

SCARBORO'. — Mr.  W.  W.  Smithson,  formerly  of  Southampton,  has  removed  to  No. 
148,  Victoria  Road  (West),  where  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  tea  dealer 
and  general  grocer,  he  has  opened  a  Vegetarian  Store,  whence  he  will  supply,  of  best 
quality  and  at  moderate  prices,  vvheatmeal,  oatmeal,  lentils,  haricots,  foreign  and 
preserved  fruits,  &c.  Mr.  Smithson's  store  also  provides  another  depot  for  Vegetarian 
Literature.  In  taking  over  his  shop  Mr.  Smithson  had  arranged  to  buy  the  stock, 
but  in  doing  so  he  declined  to  take  the  bacon,  lard,  &c.,  or  to  keep  any  kind  of  meat 
whatever.     He  wishes  to  keep  pure  grains,  meals,  and  fruits. 

Rhodes. — On  11th  June  Mr.  T.  Anderson  Hanson  gave  a  supper,  which  he  designated 
"  Supper  au  naturel,"  to  the  New  Church  Society  and  their  friends,  all  of  whom  had 
been  specially  invited  by  card.  About  70  partook  of  the  repast,  which  was  intended 
by  the  donor  to  show  what  could  be  done  at  a  small  cost  in  the  way  of  promoting 
palatable  and  substantial  food.  The  menu  consisted  of  lentil  soup  for  the  first  course  ; 
haricots,  mashed  potatoes,  and  stewed  onions  for  the  second  course ;  finishing  with 
rice  pudding  and  Normandy  pippins.  The  supper,  purveyed  by  Mrs.  Davenport,  of 
Blaeklej",  and  Miss  Boardman,  of  Rhodes,  admirably  supported  by  lady  volunteers, 
gave  unmingled  satisfaction.  After  the  repast,  a  hymn  having  been  sung,  the  first 
business  was  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  carried  by  acclamation,  to  the  lady  purveyors 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  had  placed  the  dainties  before  the  guests.  Mr. 
Hanson  gave  a  short  address  explanatory  of  his  object,  which  was,  in  the  first  place, 
his  method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  members  and  attenders  of  the  church 
there  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  show  that  without  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  their  frames  could 
be  built  up  and  sustained,  and  kept  in  better  health  than  under  the  old  regime  ;  that 
Vegetarian  foods  need  only  to  have  the  like  pains  taken  with  them  as  meat  has  to 
make  them  even  more  palatable  and  certainly  safer,  as  free  from  disease.  Vegetarian 
tracts  were  then  distributed  bj'  Mr.  Hanson  to  each  guest,  to  possess  which  great 
interest  was  manifested.  A  third  and  final  hymn,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hanson, 
brought  this  enjoyable  evening  to  a  close  about  10  p.m. — Morning  Light. 
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"  Benefits  Forgot  !  " — Old  gentleman  (who  had  been  chased  across  a  field  by  the 
infuriated  animal,  and  only  just  scrambled  over  the  gate  in  time — gasping  for  breath). 

"  You  in — fernal  un — gra'f ul  beast ! — an'  me been  Veg'tarian  all'm'  life  !  " — Punch. 

Some  "  medicated  powders "  advertised  for  pigs  must  be  wonderful  productions. 
"  Kefuse  will  be  eaten  with  these  powders  that  would  otherwise  be  refused."  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  if  the  refusal  were  carried  a  little  further.  These  "  powders  "  at  any 
rate  must  be  suggestive  to  persons_^fond  of  pork. 

Another  Death  from  eating  Mackerel  ! — We  learn  from  a  newspaper  report  that 
there  has  been  an  inquest  at  Poplar  on  the  body  of  a  child,  aged  seven,  whose  father 
admitted  having  given  him  some  mackerel  the  day  before  his  death.  The  rest  of  the 
family  partook  of  the  fish,  and  were  ill,  but  escaped  with  severe  symptoms. 

The  Figaro  lately  mentioned  a  woman  named  Marie  Durand,  a  native  of  Auberive 
(Isere),  who  is  123  years  of  age,  and  is  still  living.  The  Figaro  not  only  gives  the 
certificate  of  baptism  of  Marie  Durand,  but  also  that  of  her  husband,  who  died  96 
years  ago.  Her  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable,  and  her  chief  habit  seems  to  be  that  of 
retiring  to  rest  at  sunset,  and  even  before. 

A  curious  trade  has  sprung  up  at  New  York,  where  two  men  are  doing  an  immense 
business  in  importing  eggs  from  Europe,  principally  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Denmark.  They  find  that  the  poultry  farmers  of  Europe  can  undersell  the  Western 
farmers  of  the  New  World,  and  that  the  breakage  is  less  by  the  long  sea  voyage  than 
by  the  long  railway  journey. — Anti- Adulteration  Revitw. 

Dining  Arrangements. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  statement  we  published  con- 
cerning the  ex-brandy  King  of  Sweden's  popular  kitchens  has  led  to  action  being  taken 
both  in  London  and  in  the  north  of  England.  Mr.  Fox  last  week  opened  a  new  steam- 
cooking  kitchen  in  the  east  of  London  ;  and  a  company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital 
of  £2,500,  to  supply  cheap  cooked  food  to  the  working  classes  at  Gateshead.  The 
Rector  of  Gateshead,  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  so  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  investigations  that  ho  has  started  the  new 
company  on  his  return,  which  he  hopes  to  see  in  operation  before  the  winter  com- 
mences.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Woes  of  Imported  Cattle. — A  "retired  farmer,"  writing  to  an  agricultural 
journal  in  explanation  of  how  foot-and-mouth  disease  originates,  draws  a  moving 
picture  of  the  woes  of  imported  cattle.  He  stands  on  the  quay  at  Bristol,  where  he 
sees  the  stock  sea-sick  and  dazed,  and  fresh  from  the  close  atmosphere.  The  cattle 
shiver  in  the  cold  sheds  into  which  they  are  immediately  put,  or  when  taken  through 
the  town  they  are  jerked  and  jolted  about  in  lumbering  cattle  trucks,  and  finally 
"  banged  out"  to  be  driven  to  a  cattle  market.  If  propei-ly  cared  for  after  purchase, 
they  probably  get  over  their  rough  treatment  in  about  a  fortnight.  If  they  recover, 
they  are  grazed  and  fed,  then  tied  by  the  neck  for  six  months  for  fattening  purposes. 
They  lie  down  during  most  of  the  day,  their  feet  getting  soft,  overgrown,  and  shape- 
less. They  are  made  to  walk  to  market  nevertheless,  through  paved  streets  and  amid 
the  worry  of  flies  and  other  discomforts.  The  case  of  stall-fed  milking  cows  is  as  bad, 
if  not  worse.  From  a  hot  shed  they  are  sent  for  exercise  into  the  slush  of  a  wet 
manurs  yard,  and  there  allowed  to  drink  sewage  water  from  a  pond.  "  Get  out  of  a 
warm  bed  yourself,"  says  the  farmer,  "  and  run  round  your  garden  without  shoes  or 
socks  when  it  is  a  foot  deep  in  snow,  and  it's  odd  to  me  if  you  don't  have  the 'foot-and- 
mouth  complaint." 
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Two  sausage  dealers  in  Paris  have  shops  adjoining  each  other.  One  of  them  has 
painted  on  his  glass  window,  over  a  pyramid  of  sausages,  "At  thirty  centimes  a 
pound — to  pay  more  is  to  be  robbed;"  while  the  other  puts  his  sausages  into  an 
obelisk,  and  paints  above  it,  "At  forty  centimes  a  jjound— to  pay  less  is  to  be 
poisoned  ! " 

According  to  Professor  Uffelmann,  buttermilk  is  preferable  to  sweet  milk  as  an 
article  of  diet,  if  the  lactic  acid  in  it  be  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  lime-water. 
One  part  of  barley-water,  added  to  two  parts  of  milk,  greatly  increases  digestibility. 
Boiling  apparently  does  not  affect  digestibility  one  way  or  another,  but  is  useful  for 
destroying  ferments  and  germa. 

The  Science  of  Cooking.— Mr.  Matthieu  W.  Williams,  F.C.S.,  lately  delivered  a 
lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Health  Exhibition.  Referring  to  vegetable  food,  he  said 
the  possibility  of  a  vegetable  diet  depended  on  the  cooking.  He  believed  that  the  food 
of  the  future  would  be  vegetable  food,  and  that  that  future  would  come  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  science  and  art  of  cookery  advanced. — Anti-Adulteration  Revieiv. 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  it  appears  that  the  gross  receipts 
of  Customs  revenue,  inclusive  of  charges,  &c.,  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March, 
188-1,  amounted  to  £19,811,680,  or  less  by  £22,631  than  durmg  the  previous  financial 
year.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  receipts  from  tea,  cocoa,  raisins,  figs,  plums, 
and  prunes,  and  tobacco,  and  a  decrease  in  those  from  spirits,  wine,  coffee,  and  currants- 
The  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  tobacco  duties  is  nearly  £108,000  in  the  year. 

Cruelties  of  the  Streets. — An  East-end  clergyman  called  attention  the  other  day 
to  the  sufferings  which  tortoises  undergo  in  the  streets  on  costermongers'  barrows 
before  they  are  sold  ;  but  a  letter  in  the  Standard  makes  one  expect  that  the  tortoises 
who  die  before  they  are  sold  'really  have  the  best  of  it.  It  is  a  common  belief, 
assiduously  fostered  by  dealers  in  this  commodity,  that  tortoises  feed  on  blackbeetles. 
The  real  fact  is  that  tortoises  have  much  cleaner  tastes,  and  belong  to  the  strictest 
sect  of  Vegetarians.  They  like  grass  and  dandelion  and  lettuces,  and  a  few  select 
flowers  ;  and  sooner  than  eat  the  domestic  pests  which  are  generally  the  only  form  of 
food  provided  for  them,  they  die  of  starvation.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  this  is  not  more 
generally  known. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  Chemistry  of  Bread  Making  "  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in 
the  Conference  Room  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  when  Professor  Charles 
Graham,  D.Sc.,gave  an  interesting  remme  oi  the  art  of  bread  making,  pointing  out  by 
means  of  analytical  tables  the  great  variety  in  the  constitution  of  wheat  grown  in 
different  countries?,  also  how  much  it  was  affected  by  climatic  conditions  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  and  how  desirable  was  scientific  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  order  to  enable 
the  miller  and  baker  to  mix  together  different  qualities  of  flour  to  obtain  the  best 
result.  He  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  a  well-baked  loaf,  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  yeast,  over  either  the  aerated  bread  or  bread  made  with  any  of  the  various 
baking  powders,  in  the  use  of  which  there  was  always  a  danger  of  there  being  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. — Anti- Adulteration  Eevieiv. 


William  Kernott  Harvey  quietly  passed  away  on  Thursday,  3rd  July,  at  his 
residence,  78,  High  Street,  Andover,  in  his  64th  year.  He  was  ever  ready  to  do 
good.  He  was  for  47  years  a  total  abstainer  from  all  intoxicants,  and  for  39  years 
a  Vegetarian.  He  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  restore  to  sobriety  and  virtue 
those  who  were  fallen  and  ready  to  perish.  His  home  was  always  open  to  receive 
the  missionary,  and  he  laboured  long  and  earnestly  for  many  good  works. 
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The  Roumanian  papers  record  the  death  at  Galatz  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Roumanian  clergy.  He  is  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  120  years,  having  been 
ordained  101  years  ago.  For  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  never  tasted  fleshmeat. — 
Christian  World,  10th  July,  1884. 

"  The  most  wholesome  food  is  unbolted  wheaten  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  tapioca, 
ripe  fruit,  and,  in  general,  a  vegetable  diet ;  the  best  drink,  cold  water.  The  object 
of  eating  should  be  kept  in  view,  viz.,  to  supply  the  body  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
nutriment,  according  to  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  and  the  power  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  ;  not  to  eat  merely  to  gratify  a  depraved  appetite." — Pox's  Family  Botanic 
Guide,  page  82,  ninth  edition. 

Fruit  for  Children. — Fruit  well  cooked  and  given  in  small  quantities  sweetened 
is  an  important  food,  and  one  unhappily  too  much  neglected  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  particularly  nutritious,  but  it  contains  salts  useful  to  the  blood,  and  medicinally 
it  acts  as  a  purifier  ;  it  agrees  very  well  with  young  children,  and  it  is  readily  eaten 
by  them.  The  most  wholesome  time  to  give  it  is  in  the  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
for  luncheon,  not  in  the  evening  or  at  going  to  bed.  It  is  a  very  mischievous  practice 
to  let  the  child  sit  at  the  table  with  its  elders,  and  be  given  a  piece  here  and  a  piece 
there,  with  a  little  taste  out  of  a  glass  ;  the  food  prepared  for  the  elders  is  not  fitting 
for  the  young  stomach,  and,  moreover,  it  spoils  the  healthy  interval  that  should 
elapse  between  each  meal,  and  teaches  the  child  greedy  habits.  The  little  taste  out 
of  the  glass  may  be  the  foundation  of  that  curse  of  man  or  woman's  life— a  craving 
for  strong  drinks.  Many  a  drunkard,  unfortunately,  dates  his  love  of  drink  from  the 
glass  at  his  father's  table. — Food  and  Coolcery  for  Infants  and  Invalids.  By  Catharine 
Jane  Wood.   (International  Health  Exhibition  Handbook,  1884,  pp.  34,  35.) 

Ina'alidism. — There  are  invalids  who  are  invalids  because  they  have  not  enough  food 
and  there  aie  invalids  who  are  svich  because  they  have  too  much  food  ;  there  are 
invalids  who  have  made  themselves  such  because  of  improper  food,  and  there  are 
invalids  who  are  invalids  because  they  will  not  eat  proper  food.  Food  is  frequently  at 
the  bottom  of  our  ills,  and  certainly  of  invalidism.  That  much-enduring,  much- 
abused  member  of  our  bodies,  the  stomach,  is  answerable  for  ill-temper,  for  discontent, 
for  fretfulness,  for  caprice,  for  ennui,  and  yet  did  we  listen  to  its  admonitions  and  heed 
its  teachings,  we  should  enjoy  more  peace,  and  find  more  happiness  in  our  lives.  The 
success  of  half  the  water-cures  and  health  resorts  is  based  on  this  fact,  for  they 
associate  with  their  strictly  medical  treatment  a  strict  dietetic  regimen — plain,  whole- 
some, and  temperate — on  which  they  insist  as  part  of  their  scheme,  knowing  that  the 
over-eating  of  the  London  season  must  be  combated  with  the  under-eating  of  the 
holiday  season.  It  is  a  very  irrational  mode  of  treatment,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that 
will  restore  the  balance.  Far  better  would  it  be  if  the  need  for  cure  did  not  exist,  but 
such  self-denial  is  too  much  to  look  for  in  these  enervating  days.  There  is  a  certain 
vow  taken  in  early  infancy  that  promises  temperance  in  all  fleshly  appetites  ;  unfor- 
tunately the  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  narrowed  down  to  an  abstemious  use  of 
alcohol,  thus  ignoring  its  wide  signification,  which  embraces  all  appetites  and  regulates 
the  menu  of  the  dinner-table  as  well  as  the  cups  of  the  inebriate.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  prescriptions  ;  it  can  be  read  and  made  up  by  every  one  for  themselves.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  people  eat  too  much  ;  not  only  do  they  offend  in  the  quantity  of 
food  taken,  but  in  the  variety  of  foods  partaken  of,  so  that  at  last  the  appetite  becomes 
so  jaded  and  satiated  that  it  has  to  be  tickled  with  highly  spiced  and  novel  dishes. — 
Food  and  Cookery  for  Infants  and  Invalids.  By  Catharine  Jane  Wood.  (International 
Health  Exhibition  Handbook,  1884,  pp.  47,  48.) 
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Of  the  Opata  Indians  in  Souora,  we  read  in  a  California  paper  that  "their  character 
is  open,  teachable,  and  loyal  to  the  white  man  ;  fearless,  and  capable  of  bearing  every 
hardship,  marching  for  weeks  with  a  little  bag  of  pinola  (roasted  flour)  on  their  back, 
making  daily  50  or  60  miles.  Of  their  courage  many  examples  are  given.  In  war 
their  humane  character  shows  itself  in  its  full  light,  and  prisoners  are  not  killed  (as 
with  other  Indian  tribes)  but  mostly  set  free." — Selected. 

Men  often  blame  their  ancestors  for  disease  which  is,  in  reality,  due  to  their  con- 
sumption of  nutriment  which  is  not  required.  Matters  which  are  oxidisablo'  do  not 
become  oxidised  ;  nitrogenous  waste  takes  the  form  of  uric  acid,  instead  of  the  more 
highly  organised  urea,  and  thus  the  whole  class  of  disorders  called  gouty  may  be 
generated.  Too  much  variety  every  day  at  dinner  is  often  to  blame  for  this,  inasmuch 
as  the  appetite  is  unduly  stimulated.— »Se^cc<et/. 

Bread  Jklly'. — A  thick  slice  of  bread  made  of  seconds  flour,  as  containing  more  of 
the  nitrogenous  element  than  the  best  white  flour,  and  three  days  old,  so  as  to  be 
well  dried  and  sweet,  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  eight 
hours.  All  the  water  is  then  thoroughly  squeezed  out  of  it.  The  object  of  the  first 
soaking  and  removal  of  the  original  water  Ls  to  clear  away  the  lactic  acid  formed  in 
fermentation,  and  all  other  irritant  matters.  The  pulp  is  then  placed  in  fresh  water, 
and  gently  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  The  object  of  the  boiling  is  thoroughly  to  .soften 
and  break  up  the  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  insoluble  in  the  digestive  fluids  of  young 
children.  This  water  is  strained  away,  and  the  remaining  pulp  rubbed  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve.  It  is  then  allowed  to  grow  cold,  when  it  should  form  a  fine,  smooth, 
jelly-like  mass.  Enough  of  this  is  then  mixed  with  warm  water  to  make  food  of  the 
consistence  of  thin  cream,  so  as  to  pass  readily  through  the  bottle.  Boiled  milk  is 
added — at  first  only  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  the  half  bottle — and  a  little  white 
sugar.  The  milk  is  slightly  increased  every  few  days,  as  the  child  is  found  able  to 
digest  it,  and  then  it  is  gradually-  advanced  at  six  or  eight  months  old  to  pure  milk, 
thickened  with  the  jelly.  The  bread  i^ulp  should  be  freshly  prepared  night  and 
•morning,  for  it  will  not  keep  long. — Food  and  Cookery  for  Infants  and  Invalids.  By 
Catharine  Jane  Wood.    (International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  pp.  85,  8G.) 

Vinegar  is  principally  adulterated  with  water,  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  and  burnt 
sugar,  and  sometimes  with  acrid  substances,  such  asrf^ilies'and  grains  of  paradise,  as 
well  as  with  pyroligneous  or  acetic  acid.s.  The  vitriol  and  acrid  substances,  of  course, 
increase  its  strength,  previously  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water,  while  the  burnt 
sugar  imparts  the  necessary  colour.  The  law  allows  the  addition  of  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  1,000  pints  of  vinegar,  the  use  of  which  was  permitted  on  the  plea 
urged  by  the  manufacturers  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  keeping  properties 
of  the  vinegar.  Other  adulterations  described  in  books,  the  majority  of  which  are 
probably  of  infrequent  occurrence,  consist  in  the  addition  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and 
tartaric  acids,  alum,  salt,  spurge  flax,  mustard,  pellitory,  and  long  pepper.  Practically, 
we  do  not  come  across  these  now,  but  onlj'^  the  series  of  adulterants  described  above  ; 
with  the  addition  sometimes  of  arsenic,  as  the  resulting  product  of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  but 
there  is  another  fruitful  source  of  contamination  arising  from  the  mode  of  manufac- 
ture. As  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid,  distilled  vinegar,  copper  stills,  lead,  zinc 
or  tin  pipes  are  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  commonly  used,  vinegar  is  occasionally 
found  to  be  contaminated  to  a  dangerous  extent  with  those  metals,  and  it  is  capable 
of  acting  energetically  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  on  most  metals.  Many  fatal 
accidents  have  resulted  from  the  impregnation  of  vinegar  with  metallic  poisons. — 
Anti- Adulteration  Review. 
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leases. 

Lemon  Jelly. — Lemons  Slbs.,  apples  lib.,  cut  all  down,  boil  and  strain,  adding 
weight  for  weight  of  sugar  ;  also  seasoning,  and  boil  till  jellied. — People's  Journal. 

Sr.\NiSH  ONION'S. — Peel  and  cut  in  slices  ;  put  on  in  cold  water  with  salt,  in  a  very 
clean  pan  ;  boil  till  tender,  drain  not  too  much,  leave  them  wet.  With  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  touch  of  grated  nutmeg,  they  are  very  fine  to  mashed  potatoes  and  mashed 
turnips,  or  themselves  to  barley  or  whole  wheaten  scones. — H.  N.,  in  the  People's  Friend  ■ 

Whole  Whe.\tex  Mea.l  Scoxes.* — One  and  a  half  pounds  wheaten  meal,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  one  quarter  ounce  carbonate  of  soda,  and  half  quarter  ounce  tartaric  acid, 
mix  with  buttermilk,  and  fire  on  the  girdle.  A  mixture  of  oatmeal,  or  fine  wheaten 
flour,  one  half  pound  to  one  pound  of  whole  wheaten  meal,  makes  nice  light  bread. — 
People's  Journal. 

Rolly-Polly  for  Children. — If  you  have  any  left  mashed  potatoes,  heat  them  in 
a  pan,  put  them  on  a  bakeboard  with  some  fiour,  knead  as  you  would  a  scone,  roll  out 
very  thin,  S2:)read  treacle  or  syrup,  roll  it  up,  cover  in  the  ends  and  put  it  in  a  wet 
cloth,  with  some  flour  shaken  on  it.  Put  it  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  an  hour  and  a 
half. — H.  N.,  in  the  Peoples  Friend. 

Peeserved  Yesetable  Marrow  for  Dessert  Use. — Take  four  large  vegetable 
marrows,  pare,  core,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long,  and  put  into  an 
earthen  jar.  To  this  add  one  pound  brown  sugar,  and  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Cover  tight  over  with  lid  or  cloth,  and  set  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Take  ^Ib. 
best  whole  ginger  bruised,  and  four  large  lemons  quartered,  and  simmer  for  eight 
hours,  straining  afterwards.  Take  this  strained  liquid  and  measure  it,  and  take  the 
cut  marrow  and  measure  it  also  (after  pouring  away  the  water),  and  for  the  whole  take 
sugar,  measure  for  measure,  same  as  in  making  jelly.  Put  this  sugar  into  the  lemon 
liquid,  and  boil  in  a  jelly  pan  until  candied,  after  which  add  the  cut  marrow,  and  boil 
till  tender.— People's  Journal. 

Vegetarian  Broth. — Who  can  give  up  brotji  after  being  used  to  it  all  their 
lives  and  never  tiring  ?  It  was  the  one  rueful  thought  when  I  turned  Vegetarian 
years  ago.  No  other  dish  with  beef,  or  flesh  of  any  kind,  had  any  charms  for  me. 
After  many  trials  I  fell  on  the  following  plan  and  found  it  capital  both  for  the  bairns 
and  weak  stomachs.  Put  on  ^ur  pot — you  know  what  quantities  you  want — 
but  always  give  your  vegetables  plenty  of  room  to  boil.  Nothing  spoils  broth,  or  any 
dish,  so  much  as  lifting  the  lid.  Wash  a  small  cupful  of  pearl  barley,  and  put  on 
with  the  cold  water.  Chop  the  half  of  a  nice  white  cabbage  very  small,  three  leeks, 
at  least  the  white  waxy  roots  of  them,  and  all  the  green  if  you  like,  some  parsley 
shred  small,  half  a  sweet  yellow  turnip  cut  into  small  dic3.  Put  them  all  into  a 
large  basin  filled  with  cold  water,  and  wash  thoroughly  twice  or  thrice  ;  then  put  in 
as  soon  as  your  pot  boils.  Take  three  large  carrots,  and  after  having  them  scraped 
clean  and  well  washed,  grate  and  put  in.  Also  take  a  large  turnip  and  cut  in  four 
pieces  and  put  in,  and  the  other  half  of  the  cabbage  with  two  whole  onions.  They 
require  about  three  and  a  half  hours  boiling,  and  may  be  eaten  with  potatoes.  The 
whole  vegetables  are  eaten,  and  a  slice  of  pease  bannock  to  the  broth.  Children 
would  not  be  so  subject  to  fevers  and  measles  if  they  had  broth  of  this  kind.  If 
it  is  summer,  of  course  peas  and  beans  are  put  in. — H.  N.,  in  the  People's  Friend. 

*  Girdle  scones,  being  usually  unfermeuted  or  unleavened,  that  is,  raised  with  soda  or  baking 
powder,  should  not  always  be  made  wholly  from  wheaten  meal  or  wheaten  flour,  but  should,  to 
make  them  freer  and  lighter,  contain,  in  addition  to  the  wheat,  about  one-third  oitmeal,  maize 
meal,  or  Indian  com  flour,  boiled  potatoes,  well  bruised,  potato  starch,  boiled  or  ground  rice,  ifec, 
or  a  mixture  of  .iny  or  all  of  these. 


IX 

PosTKR. — We  have  not  yet  issued  tJie  intended  poster  ;  but  the  small  diagram  showing  the  relative  value, 
composition,  and  bulk  of  twelve  foods,  the  quantity  u-hlch  Is.  icill  pwchase,  co.n  be  had  in  any 
tjuantiti/  at  Is.  per  hundred. 

Married. — On  iOth  Jidy,  at  the  Congregational  Church,  Kirkstall,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Just,  Edward 
son,  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Craven,  Kirkstall  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Leeds  and  District  Food  Reform  Society),  to 
Lizzie,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  SulcUJ'c,  of  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 

Ijimediate. — "  M.  N."  suggests  that  the  Vegetarian  Society  should  engage,  say  ten  feet  square  of  space, 
at  each  Cattle  Shovr,  and  secure  the  aid  of  local  friends  to  sell  our  publications.  This  would  be  to 
go  boldly  into  the  enemy's  camp.  The  great  novelty  of  selling  publications  ago.inst  bidcher's  meat, 
cohere  tens  of  thousands  go  to  see  that  inferior  article  of  food,  xcov.ldcav^e  a  sensation  andpublicity, 
and  we  need  both.  An  old  table,  an  old  chair,  a  few  old  boards  with  a  bold  announcement  over 
them,  drawing  attention  to  your  stall,  is  about  all  that  is  required  for  ttiis  particul'ir  form  of 
propaganda.  "  Go  out  and  preach."  If  the  mountain  %cill  not  conie  to  Mahomet,  why  not  go  to  the 
mountain'  As  the  public  do  not  go  to  Princess  Street,  lohy  not  go  to  the  public?  What  do  our 
friends  think  of  the  proposal  ?     Who  will  undertake  the  first  stall? 

Received. — "  Socialism  versus  Smithism,"  an  open  letter  from  H.  M.  Hyndman  to  Samuel  Smiih,  M.P., 
price  2d.  (sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  Federation),  printed  and  published  by  "  The  Modem 
Press,"  IS  ayid  14,  Patei-noster  Roio,  London,  B.C.— "  Thoughts  on  Fox  Hunting,"  by  William 
Skin-Mr  Phillipps,  price  Is.  ;  published  by  J.  Allen,  20,  Wanoick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row, 
London — "/£  is  your  Life,"  1SS4,  C.  Gillman,  Devizes. — "The  Temprance  Worker,"  June,  1884. 
2d.  National  Temperance  Ptcblication  Depot,  337,  Strand,  London.--"  Safeguards  against 
Immorality."  By  A.  S.  Dyer.  Price  Id.  London:  Dyer  Brothers,  Allien  Corner,  Paternoster 
Row.— "The  Foreman  Engineer  and  Draughtsman."  June,  18S4.  Price  Zd.  Printed  by 
James  Wade,  18,  Tavistock!  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C,  and  published  by  E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon,  16,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.  W. — "  Tlie  Vaccination  Inquirer,"  for  June.  Id. 
The  Offices  of  the  Society,  114,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W. — "Healthy  Life  and  Hydro- 
pathic News."  June,  1884.  \d.  John  Heywood. — "  Herald  of  Health."  /iwc,  1884.  ^d.  Pub- 
llslied  by  Nichols  <fr  Co.,  23,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  ;  printed,  by  H.  Nisbet  d:  Co.,  38,  Stockioell 
Street.— " Health."  May  30th,  1884.  2d.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  London,  W.C. — "Health  Exhibition  Supplement." — "  Vaccinosis  and  its  Cure."  By  Thuja. 
With  Remarks  on  Homceoprophylaxis,  by  J.  Compton  Burnett,  M.D.  London:  Ihe  Honueopathic 
Publishing  Co.,  12,  War^oick  Lane,  E.C. — "  The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific."  By  Dr.  Lees.  Price  l^d. 
To  be  obtained  from.  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  The  Lodge,  Meanwood,  near  Leeds:  also,  "Facts  about 
Secession." — "  Hea'th  :  What  it  is,  and  Why  to  Seek  it;  How  to  Get  if,  and  How  to  Lose  it.  A 
Homely  Lecture  on  Health,  Disease,  and  Cure."  By  T.  T.  Nichols,  M.D.  R.  Lamley  tt  Co.,  1  &  3, 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. — "  Tourists'  Guide  for  Bi  and  Tri  Cyclists  and 
Pedestrians."  Price  Id.  W.  J.  Spurriei;  Moseley,  Birmingham.  IZth  Thousand. — "  How  to 
Select  and  Ride  a  Tricycle  or  a  Bicycle."  By  W.  F.  Spurrier.  London:  H.  Etherington,  152, 
Fleet  Street. — "Christian  Unity;  or,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  Society  of  Friends." 
Harrison  Penney,  Prebend  Row,  Darlington. 

The  Tbanks  of  tlie  Vegetarian  Society 

Are  due  for  loans  or  gifts  in  aid  of  the  Dining  Room  at  the  I.  H.  E.,  to  the  following  firms  :— 


NAME   OF   FIRM. 

Messrs.  Elkington  <fe  Co 

Messrs.  S.  Leoni  &  Co 

The  Bolus  Water  Spray  General  Ven' 

tilating  Co 

Mr.  P.  A.  Maigness   

Messrs.  Wolf  &  Co 

Mr.  F.  Harrison 

Messrs.  Hamilton  <fe  Co 

Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

The  Droitwich  Salt  Co 

Mr.  J.  Edmunds    

Messrs.  Humphries  &  Co 

Messrs.  Pannett,  Neden  &  Co 

F.  Allen  &;  Son    

F.  Bax    

Messrs.  Feltoe  &  Sons 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Wells 


ADDRESS. 


GIFT  OR  LOAN  OF 


Regent  St. ,  London    i  Plate. 

6tj,  St.  Paul's  St.,  New  North  Road, 

London Gas  cooking  apparatus 


235,  High  Holbom,  London . 
23,  Gt.  Tower  St.,  London  . 
llf>,  New  Bond  St.,  London 

Didsbury,  Manchester   

Dumfries   

Eastgate,  Chester 


9,  Lower  Thomas  Street,  London  . . 

10,  Stonefield    Terrace,    Liverpool 
Road,  London,  N 

Cheap  Street,  Bath 

Stewart  Rd. ,    Wandsworth    Road,  I 

London,  S.W I 

138,  Bishopgate,  London,  E.C 

Blshopgate  Street  Without,  E.C 

27,  Albemarle  Street,  W I 

Tanner's  HUl,  Deptford,  S.E I 


Ventilators. 

Filters. 

Refrigerators. 

Plate  &.  baking  powder 

2cwt.  of  oatmeal. 

Plants,     shrubs,     and 

flowers. 
Table  &  common  salt. 

Curry  powder  &;  curry 
Digestive  food. 

Herbs. 
Cocoa. 
Flour. 
Lime  juice. 


X  gUtrliCatiOttlS!  (see  also  page  vi.) 

Dietetic  Eeformer  for  1881.     Bound,  with  Index,  2s.  6d.,  post-free. 


Dietetic  Reformer  for  ]  Stiti-tiS.  Buuud  in  one  vol.  with  Index.  Reduced  prioe,  Ss.  6d. 
Intentional  Oddity^  By  C.  P.  Oorlass.  ^d.  each ;  (id.  doz.,  post  free.  "  "  ' 
Wheatmeal  Bread.  By  Miss  M.  Yates.  Id.— Advantages  of  Wheat  and  Whole-meal  Breads.  Id. 
The  Joseph  Livesey  Leaflets  (two  kinds)  for  distribution  at  meetings,  &c.  3d.  per  100,  post-free. 
The  Revenge  of  the  Beasts,  and  other  Verses.  By  Robert  Hargeant.  2d.,  from  the  Secretary- 
Lectures  on  Chastity. By  Sylvester  Graham.     Intended  for  young  men  and  parents.     6d. 

On  the  Degeneracy  and  Preservation  of  the  Teeth.      By  Edlvin  Cox,  L.D.S.     is.  and 

Is.  6<\.  ;  post-free  for  Is.  Id.  and  Is.  Sd. 
The  Forbidden  Fruit.     Revelations  of  Egyptian  Mysteries  ;  with  discourse  on  health,  salt,  &c. 

By  the  late  Robert  Howard,  M.D.     Popular  edition,  price  2s.  6d.,  from  the  Vegetarian  Society. 
For  General  Reading.— Sixpenny  Packet  of  twelve  spare  back  Numbers  of  the  Dietetic  Reformer 

(assorted),  or  twenty-five,  post-free,  for  Is. 
Sixpenny   Cookery  Parcel,   containing  Penny  Cookery  Books,    "  How  to  Spend   Sixpence," 

"  Recipes  for  all  the  Tear  Round,"  &c.,  posted  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  halfpenny  stamps. 

The  Shilling  Cookery  Parcel,  containing  the  above,  with  others,  posted  on  receipt  of  shilling 
postal  order. — Secretary,  Vegetarian  Society,  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

The  Science  of  Life. — A  Pamphlet  addressed  to  all  who  are  or  will  be  Teachers,  Clergymen, 
Fathers.  With  letters  from  John  Ruskin  to  the  Author.  "  We  cordially  commend  it  as  the 
simplest,  purest,  and  most  judicious  advice  on  this  subject  that  we  have  met  -with.."— Guardian, 
August  1st,  1877.     Second  Edition.  Price  Sixpence,  from  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

"Good  Health."  An  American  monthly  journal.  It  is  of  thirty-two  pages,  in  octavo  form, 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  edited  by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D.  Each  number  contains  an  illustrated 
article  on  some  department  in  Practical  Hygiene,  and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  inter- 
esting matter  on  Health,  Temperance,  Domestic  Medicine,  Popular  Science,  Healthful 
Cookery,  General  Literature,  and  other  topics  of  interest.  It  can  be  obtained  from  the  Inter- 
national Book  and  Tract  Depository,  72,  Heneage  St.,  Great  Grimsby,  and  will  be  sent  post 
free  for  4s.  a  year.    Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number.   Sample  copies,  4d.  each. 

Smerican  Health  Publications,  issued  by  the  "Good  Health  Publishing  Company,"  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  International  Book  and  Tract  Depository, 
72,  Heneage  Street,  Great  Grimsby,  which  is  also  Agent  for  the  Works  of  Drs.  Holbrook  and 
Jackson,  of  America.  Catalogues,  with  prices,  post-free.— Bread-Pans,  for  baking  Gems  (a, 
light  wholesome  bread),  without  fermentation,  soda,  or  baking-powder,  kept  in  stock.  Price, 
with  Card  of  Directions,  prepaid  through  parcel  post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  3s. 
each.  Please  send  to  the  same  address  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  KeUogg's  "  Plain  Facts  about  Sexual 
Life,"  cloth  cover,  gilt  title,  256  pp.,  post  free,  2s.  Of  this  book  Dr.  Zample,  of  Naples,  Italy, 
says:  "  Excepting  che  Bible,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  book  I  ever  read."  All  orders  and 
cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Jennie  Thayer. 

Shortly  Ready.     Price  One  Shilling  ;  Post  Free,  Is.  Id. 

THE    SQUIEE    OF   INGLEBUKN, 

AND 

WHAT  HE  DID  WITH  THE  "  LAWSON  ARMS," 

A  Story  by  R.  BAILEY  WALKER. 
Copies  supplied  by  Mrs.  Bailey  Walker,  Ribhlesdale,  Palloivfield,  Manchester. 


"Harrison"    KNITTER 


Knits  Stockings,  Ribbed  or  Plain,  any  Size,  exactly 
as  by  hand  ;  Petticoats,  &c. 

Highest  Aicards  o.t  Crystal  Palace,  Bradford,  Hull, 
Ormskirk,  d-c. 

Sample    Pair   of   Ribbed    Socks,     Is.    6d.  ;    Stockings,     3s. 
Plain,  Is.  3d.  and  2s.  6d.      Send  2d.  (stamps)  for  List. 

WOOL  AT   WHOLESALE   PRICE. 


HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING    MACHINE    CO., 

128,    PORTLAND   STREET,    MANCHESTER. 
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COOKERY    FOR    ALL. 


Free.— A    Week's    Dinners,    by   Sister  L ;    Fruit  Fresh  all  the  Year   Round  ;    Recipes  (20) 

used  at  the  Cambridge  Fruit  Banquet ;  Bread  and  Bread  Making. 

One  Penny  each.— The  Penny  Cookery,  with  introduction  and  eighty  recipes  (8th  edition) ; 
Dr.  Nichols'  Penny  Cookery  Book,  illusti-ated ;  Recipes  (2'))  for  Christmas  Time  and  for  all  the 
Year  Round  ;  How  to  Spend  Sixpence,  with  sixty-nine  recipes,  by  W.  M.  'Wright.  3rd  edition. 
Food  Reformer's  Cookery,  by  Mrs.  Tan\ant-Siddons.     5th  edition. 

Threepence.— The  Hygeian  Home  Cook-Book  ;  or.  Food  Healthful  and  Palatable  without  Condi- 
ments, by  Dr.  Trail  —  appendix  on  Bread-Making,  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Jones  (2nd  English  edition). 

Sixpence.— The  Vegetist's  Dietary  and  Manual  of  Cookery,  with  valuable  directions  and 
numerous  recipes  ;  Fruits  in  Season,  &c.    72  pages,  4th.  edition. 

Two  Shillings  each.— 'Vegetable  Cookery,  by  John  Smith,  of  Malton,  with  nearly  500  recipes  ;— 
Vegetarian  Cookery,  by  a  lady  (the  late  Mrs.  Brotherton),  eighth  edition,  with  valuable  intro- 
duction by  the  late  James  Simpson.     762  recipes. 


DINING  ROOMS.* 

Birmingham  :  The  "  Garden,"  25,  Paradise  St. 
Bristol  :  Mr.  Parker,  1,  Wine  Street. 
Glasgow  :  M.  WaddeU's,  40,  Argyle  Street, 
60,  Union  Street,  and  35,  Mitchell  Street. 
The  "  Ciledonian  '    6,  Jamaica  Street. 
Leicester  :  7,  Halford  Street. 
LcwDON : 
The  Alpha  Restaurant,  23,  Oxford  St. 
The  "  Garden  "  Restaurant,  24,  Jewin  St. 
The  "Arcadian,"  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 
The  "Apple  Tree,"  34,  London  Wall,  E.G. 
The  "Wheat  Sheaf,"  13,  Rathbone  Place, 
Oxford  Street,  W. 
Liverpool  : 
The  "  Midlothian,"  9,  Great  George  Street. 
1,  Haniiigton  St.,  comer  of  Castle  St.  (fish). 
Manchester  : 
F.   Smallman's  Cafd   Restaurant,   27,   Old 

Millgate,  and  3,  Cateaton  Street. 
Vegetarian  Saloon,  PaU  Mali,  off  Market  St. 
15,  16,  17,  Exchange  Arcade. 
Nottingham  : 

Dining  Room  and  Boarding  House,  20, 
St.  James'  Street. 


OUR  FOOD  STORES.' 

Andover  :  Fred.  R.  Harvey,  7,  London  St. 
Belfast  :  Food  Reform  Co.,  Great  Victoria  St. 
Birmingham  :  T.  Furze,  36,  Digbeth. 

Hughes  and  Roberts,  25,  Paradise  Street. 
Birkenhead  :   George  Slaney,  92,  St.  Paul's 
Road,  Rock  Ferry. 
T.  Canning,  41,  Market  Street ;  178,  Grange 
Lane;   2,    York   Place;  and  Holt  Hill, 
Tranmere. 
Bradford  :  J.  "Whitham.,  88,  Godwin  Street. 
Cambridge  :  The  Arcade. 
Derby  :  Richard  Binns,  19,  Market  Place. 
Glasgow  :  J.  Galium,  58,  Candleriggs. 
Leeds  :  F.  W.  Smith,  31,  Meadow  Lane. 
Liverpool  :  T.  Canning,  9,  Great  George  St.  ; 
71,  Pembroke  Place  ;   199,  Park  Road  ;  8, 
Bice  Lane,  Walton  Road. 
M.  Da  vies,  113,  Kensington. 
London : 

George  SeUick,  311,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 
Louis    A.     Jackson,    Bnkbeck     Stores, 
HoUoway   Road,   Leytonstone,   E. 
Manchester  :  F.  Smallman's,  Barton  Arcade, 

and  Cateaton  Street. 
West  Hartlepool;:  W.  Dimn,  Bellevue. 


*  Additions  to  these  Lists,  or  corrections  of  them,  will  be  welcomed. 


FRUIT    PRESERVING    MANUFACTORY, 

MAKKET   LAVINGTON.    WILTSHIRE 


Established  1868,  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  the  preserving  upon  the  most  scientific 
principles,  and  the  direct  supply  to  the  consumer,  of  the  most  delicious 

FRUIT  PRESERVES,  JAMS   AND   JELLIES,    BOTTLED   FRUIT, 
PURE   UNFERMENTED  WINES. 

Price  List  on  application  to  the  Proprietor, 

Si^M:^-     SAUNDERS. 
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THE    VEGETARIAN    SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED   A.D.    1847. 

President : — 

Professor  F.   W.   Newman,   Weston-super-Mare. 

Treasurer : — 

Edwin  Collier,   Esq.,  Manchester. 

Vice-Presidents. 


W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Esq.,  P.R.S.L.,  Manchester. 

Edmund  J.  Baillie,  F.S.L.,  Esq.,  Chester. 

T.  Baker,  Esq. ,  Ban-ister,  Wokingham. 

T.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Rev.  James  Clark,  Salford. 

Edwin  Collier,  Esq. ,  Manchester. 

Rev.  M-  de  CoUeville,  D.D.,  F.S.N. I.,  Brighton 

A.  J.  Cranston,  Esq.,  Lucerne. 

John  Davie,  Esq.,  Dunfei-mUne. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Earle,  London. 

Edward  Hare,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Bath. 

Wm.  Hoyle,  E.sq.,  F.S.S.,  Tottington,  Bury. 

Mrs.  Anna  Kingsford,  M.D.,  London. 


T.  C.  Lowe,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Hampsted  EUl  School. 

Birmingham. 
Edward  Maitland,  Esq.,  B.A.,  London. 
John  Malcolm,  Esq.,  P.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Bowness. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Monk,  M.A.,  Dodington  Vicarage. 
Rev.   Professor  J.    E.    B.    Mayor,    M.A.,   Senior 

Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
The  Lady  Mount-Temple,  Romsey. 
Isaac  Pitman,  Esq.,  Bath. 
Miss  Hellena  Richardson,  Bristol. 
Mrs.  John  Smitli,  Glasgow. 
John  Storie,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Prestonkirk,  N.B. 


Howard  Williams,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  London. 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Auditor — Mr.  Alfred  Tongue,  Seedley,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 
Secretary — R.  Bailey  Walker,  76,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 


Object.— To  induce  habits  of  abstinence  from  the  Flesh  of  Animals  (fish,  flesh,  fowl)  as  Food 

Subscription.— The  Society  is  supported  by  (1)  Members,  (2)  Associates,  and  (3)  Subscribers, 
to  each  of  whom  the  Society's  magazine  is  posted  monthly.  Supporters  of  each  class  contribute 
a  minimum  subscription  of  half-a-crown  a  year.  Remittances  may  be  sent  in  halfpenny,  three- 
halfpenny,  or  threepenny  postage  stamps,  or  in  the  new  postal  notes.  Penny  postages  should 
not  be  used,  except  in  the  case  of  amounts  not  exceeding  one  shilling.  Cheques  and  orders  to  be 
payable  to  Edwin  Collier. 

Constitdtion.  —The  Society  is  constituted  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  an 
Executive  Committee,  a  Secretary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  Members  and  Associates  alsove 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  have  subscribed  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Society.  The  Forms 
of  Declaration  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Definitions. — (a)  A  "  Member  "  agrees  to  adopt  the  Vegetarian  system  of  Diet,  pays  a  yearly 
subscription,  may  vote  at  the  Society's  meetings,  receives  the  Society's  magazine,  and  is  eligible  for 
election  to  any  office  of  the  Society. — (6)  An  "Associate"  agrees  to  proraote  the  Vegetarian  system, 
pays  a  yearly  subscription,  may  attend  the  Society's  meetings,  and  receives  the  Society's 
magazine. — (c)  A  "Subscriber"  pays  a  yearly  subscription,  and  receives  the  Society's  magazine. 

OFFICES:   75,   PRINCESS  STREET,   MANCHESTER. 
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Price  6d.,  64pp.,  8vo.     Post  free,  7d. 

ALMONDS  AND  RAISINS "  FOR  1884. 

Edited  by  R.  BAILEY  WALKER,  F.S.S. 


Mushrooms  and  Toadstools.    By  H.  S.  S. 
A  Hunting  of  the  Deer.    By  E.  Dudley  Warner. 
A  Christmas  Ghost.    By  E.  Grenville  Waller. 
The  Ribblesdale  Papers— Nos.  L-IV.  Bv  "Dora." 
The  Ministry  of  Food.     By  R.  Bailey  Walker. 


contains  : — 


The  Abbot's  Reply.    By  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

Ahnonds  and  Raisins.     By  E.  J.  BaiUie. 
The  Turquoise  Ring.     By  Mrs.  Anna  Kings- 
ford,  M.D. 
Fruits  in  Season  for  each  Month,  &c.,  &c. 


75,  PRINCESS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


VEGETARIAN  HOMES,  t 
Herne  Bay. — Mrs.  Wood,  Mortimer  House. 

London.— Mrs.     Mann,    14,    Holford    Square, 

King's  Cross,  W.C. 
London. — Mrs.  Dales,  287,  Crystal  Palace  Road, 

East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Matlock  Bank. — Samuel  Mills,  Smedley  Street. 

Norwich — Mrs.  Capon,  The  Limes,  Tombland. 

Nottingham  :  H.  Boden,  20,  St.  James'  Street. 

Newark  :  Mrs.  Foster,  Charles  St.,  Barnby  Bd. 

Southampton. — Mrs.  Gee,  25,  Cromwell  Road, 

near  Avenue. 
St.  Leonard's.— Mrs. Godbold,30,Carisbrook  Rd 
Worthing. — Mrs.  NoweU,  1,  Lennox  Road. 


OUR  BOOK  STORES. 

Birmingham  :  F.  Furze,  Digbeth. 
Bradford  :  J.  Wlntham,  88,  Govan  Street. 
Dover  :  Wm.  Atwood. 
Exeter. — Messrs.  Wheaton  &  Co.,  Paternoster 

House. 
GLASGOW  :  J.  Coates,  62,  SauchiehaU  Street. 
Hamilton,  N.B.  :  G.  Buchanan,  Brandon  St. 
Leeds  :  F.  W.  Smith,  31,  Meadow  Lane. 
London  :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  Row. 

,,        Nichols  and  Co.,  23,  Oxford  Street 

,,         337,  Strand. 


t  [List  of  Jrienas  (not  lodging-houses)  willing  to  accommodate  Vegetarian  travellers  on  reasonable 
terms.    Arrangements  to  be  made  by  post  beforehand.     Is.  yearly  for  insertion  in  this  list.] 
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Miller's  Pride  and  Scotch  Oatmeal,  Wheatmoal,  fcc— Binns  and  Armitage,  Derby. 

Black  S  OriginarSaltCOatS  Wheatmeal  BiSCuTtS.  —  Highly^clsmmeadedTor  IndigestionT^ 

■    KoBERT  BlA'JK,  Saltcoits,  Ayrshire.  


On  Sale.— Second-hand,  but  nearly  new,  Wheat  Mill  (153.),  and  Vapour  Bath  (20.?.).     Address 

Mr.  E.  Renshaw,  3,  Hill  Street.  Withington. 

Wanted,    in   September,   Strong  Servant  for  a  small  family  ;    partly  Vegetarian. —Apply  to 

"  X   Y.  Z.,"  care  of  the  Secretary,  7.5,  Princess  Street,  M.anchester. 
Liverpool. — Tourists  passing  through  should  call  at  Castle's  Vegetarian  Restaurant,  Hellewell's 

Buildings,  Castle  Street.     Five  minutes'  walk  from  the  landing  stage. 
Partial  Board  and  Residence  Wanted,  by  young  City  Gentleman,  in  Vegetarian  family ;  soutli 

preferred.     Address  X,  c/o  Housekeeper,  '20,  Boro'  High  Street,  London,  S.E. 

Glasgow. — Food  Reform  Depot. — Whole  Wheatmeal,  Rye  Meal,  Barley  Meal,  Oatmeal,  Lentils, 

Lentil  Flour,  Hominy,  Beans,  Peas,  Pea  Flour,  &c. — J.  Galium,  58,  Candleriggs. 
Wanted. — Vegetarian  Servant,  to  cook  fur  a  small  family,  washing  and  ironing  and  needlework 

required.     Address  Mrs.  A.  Shortt,  West  View,  Forest  Moor,  Knare.sboro',  Yorkshire. 
Cooks. — Persons  qualified  for  situations  as  Vegetarian  Cooks,  or  wishing  to  train  as  such,  are 

invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
Genuine  Scotch  oatmeal.— Medium  Cut,  l  cwt.,  18/- ;  i  cwt.,  9/6  ,  i  cwt.,  5/-.     t«lb.  sample 

sent  free  by  post  for  2/-.     Cash  with  order. — Wm.  Thomson,  Tynet  Mills,  Fochabers,  Scotland. 
Home  in  London  for  Families,  Tourists,  &c.,  at  Mrs.  Bernard's.      Highly  commended.     Bed 

and  breakfast,  3s. — Granville  House,  1,  Granville  Square,  King's  Cross  Road,  nr.  Lloyd  Square. 
London    Agency. — A   gentleman   having  light  office  in  a  central  position  in  the  City  would 

undertake  the  representation  of  good  provincial  firms  for  hygienic  specialities,  &c. — H.  P.  F 

23,  CornhUl,  B.C. 

On  Sale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  a  Second-hand  Large  Copy  of  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 

Family  Bible,  containing  the  Old  an^  New  Testaments,  with  Illustrations,  which  can  be  seen 

at  the  Society's  Office.         

An  Elderly  Widower  without  family  wants  an  Assistant  Housekeeper  who  is  a  Vegetarian , 

a  fluent  reader,  and  good  seamstress  ;  servant  kept. — Address,  stating  age  and  salary,  to  Mr. 

Lien.  61,  York  Terrace,  Liverpool  Street. 

Great    Malvern.— Hydropathy.— a    comfortable    Home    for    visitors    or    invalids    requiring 

Hydropathic   treatment,   at   Mr.    Langley's   Hydropathic    Establishment,   Leicester    House, 

Malvern.     Vegetarians  catered  for.     Particulars  on  application. 

Board  and  Residence.  — Visitors  to  London  will  find  cleanliness,  combined  with  comfort,  good 
Vegetarian  cookery,  and  moderate  charges,  at  Mrs.  Mann's,  No.  14,  Holford  Square,  King'.s 
Cro&s,  W.C.     Application  by  letter,  if  possible,  is  kindly  requested. 

Wanted,  a  General  Servant  in  a  Vegetarian  Family  where  the  ladies  assist  largely  in  the  morniiiL;- 
work  ;  good  wages  and  washing  put  out ;  no  beer  ;  middle-aged  or  elderly  person  not  objected 
to  if  in  health.— Apply  "  C.  S.,"  St.  Alban's  Lodge,  West  Street,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Wanted,  by  the  Vegetarian  Society,  a  competent  jjerson  (25  to  35  years  of  age)  as  Assistant  SecT- 
retary  and  Canvasser  (Vegetarian  essential).  Address,  stating  experience  and  remuneration 
expected,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

HydropatMc^ Establishment,  Hyde  Road,  near  Ardwick  Green,  Manchester,  open  dai  y. 
Turkish  Baths,  very  superior.  Complete  arrangements  for  in-patients,  out-patients,  and 
HOME-PATIENTS.     Circular  of  information  free  on  application. — J.  Allison,  Proprietor. 

Pure  Digestive  Bread  from  the  finest  EngUsh  wheatmeal,  made  as  suggested  by  Baron  Liebig. 
It  is  manufacturea  by  machinery,  and  consequently  exempt  from  the  uncleanliness  insepar- 
able from  hand  labour. — Henry  Walker,  Steam  Bakery,  54,  Rusholme  Road,  Manchester. 

The  Principal  of  a  Preparatory  Day  School  is  prepared  to  receive  Six  Boarders  on  very 
moderate  terms.  Every  comfort  anrt  good  sanitary  arrangements.  Vegetarian  diet.  Pros- 
pectus on  application  to  the  Kev.  C.  A.  Hailey,  B.A.,  Marlbro'  House,  Apsley  Crescent, 
Manningham.  Br,adford. 

"  Thymo-Cresol "  Disinfecting  Fluid  and  Powder  (non-poisonous).  Received  medal  at 
Amsterdam  International  Kxldbitioa,  LSSo ;  first-cl  iss  certificate  and  silver  medal  at 
Calcutta,  1884.  Exhibited  at  iieuiiii  Exhibition.  Supplies  in  London  of  Mr.  A.  Glendinning 
34,  London  Wall.     Samples  at  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester.  ' 

Magnetism.— "To  Edgar  Wetton  is  mainly  due  the  now  general  popularity  and  extended  us3  of 
the  system.     .     .     .     Magnetic  Appliances    are  now    strongly   commended  by  all  our  best 

doctors,  habitually  used  in  English  Hospitals,  and  are  firmly  established  in  Great  Britain." 

Trcukr's  Herald.     "  I  find  your  belt  very  serviceable."— R.  Bailev  Walker.     Price  List  post 
free  on  application  to  the  Maonetic  Depot,  Abbey  Place,  Torquay. 

Bread  Reform— Being  practical  instructions  by  which  everyone  can  make  their  own  Bread  at 
home,  particularly  Wholemeal  Bread,  far  superior  to  any  yet  produced.  The  process  is  simple 
and  easy,  the  cost  for  utensils  less  than  2s.,  and  the  best  Wheatmeal  Bre.ad  will  cost  only  one 
penny  per  pound  ;  no  oven  required.  Just  published.  Entered  at  Stationers' Hall.  Price  2.^. 
Free  by  post  for  postal  order  or  stamps,  from  Mr.  C.  Clarkson,  175,  High  Street,  Brentford, 
Middlesex.     A  .'Jlh.  sample  sent  free  with  each  book. 

Messrs.  Marshall  &  Cie.,  of  Lyons,  and  336.  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris,  have  the  following 
Specialites  at  the  French  Section  of  the  Health  Exhibition,  and  will  be  prepared  to  supplj- 
their  goois  in  sm.all  quantities  to  Vegetarians  and  others  :  Caf6  Hygi^nique  (from  sweet  torre- 
fied acorns),  Chataignes  Pr^pariJe.'"  (dried  skinned  chestnuts  ready  for  boiling),  Farine  dc 
Ohataigiie  Raifinee  (Marshall's  Exhibition  Health  Food),  Huile  d'Olive  Vierge,  double  clarifi- 
cation (pure  Virgin  Olive  Oil),  Olive  Oil  Soap,  fine  Alpine  Cheese,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 
Accounts  per  post  to  London  house  will  oblige.     London  house,  43,  King  William  street. 


XIV 


HERBS!    SWEET   HERBS!! 


MIXED,  MINT,  THYME,  SAGE,  MARJORAM,  BASIL,  PARSLEY, 
SAVOY,  LEMON  THYME,  CELERY  SEED,  &c. 

These  Herbs  are  much  better  and  cleaner  than  those  sold  in  bunches,  being  carefully 
dried,  sifted,  and  prepared  ready  for  use,  retaining  all  their  natural  fragrance 
and  flavour.  They  are  finding  a  large  sale  in  London  and  many  provincial  towns,  and 
only  require  to  be  once  tried  to  be  always  used. 

See  recommendation  by  Mrs.  Few,  in  the  Dietetic  Reformer  for  June,  1883. 

To  be  bad  in  Penny  Packets,  Reputed  Half  Pints,  Pint  and  ^uart  Bottles,  also  by  the  lb.  and  cfft.  from 

I=>^N]SrETT,     NEDElSr,     &;     Co-, 

HERB   MERCHANTS, 
Stewart's  Road,  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 

DAVID  GAVIN,  JUN.,        ^  GAVIN    BROS., 

ACCOUNTANT  &  INSURANCE  AC:NT,  |  ^tiUtm^^  mtd  mimnl  f  liittcr^, 

14,  Queen  Street,  Deansgate, 


Barton  House,  66,  Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  to  the — 
Fire  Insurance  Association  and  tlie  Temperance 
Provident  Life  Office.     Secretary  to  the  Sons  of 
emperance  Family  Burial  Society. 


MANC'HEf^TER. 


ENGRA  VING  AND  DIE- SINKING. 
l^rDIA    RUBBER   AND   BRASS   STAMPS. 


DR.  T.   L   NICHOLS' 

SANITARY  PREPARATIONS. 


MESSRS.  FRANKS  &  CO.,  14,  Little  Tower  St.,  London,  E.G., 
are  the  Proprietors  of  all  Dr.  Nichols'  Preparations 
and  Appliances,  as  well  as  Wholesale  Agents  for  his  and 
Mrs.  Nichols'  Books.  All  TRADE  ORDERS  and  enquiries 
for  "  Food  of  Health,"  "  Sanitary  Soap,"  &c.,  must  be  sent 
to  Messrs.  Franks  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Nichols  &  Co.,  23,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W., 
will  attend  to  all  RETAIL  ORDERS,  and  supply  Samples, 
&c.  They  will  also  send  the  "Food  of  Health"  at  special 
rates  where  it  cannot  be  obtained  fresh  and  sweet. 


XV 


CEXjEBS,^A.TE3D    oil, 

6s.  8d.  per  Gallon, 

As  supplied  to  the  principal  Vegetarian  establishments.     Wholesale  price  on  receipt 

of  business  card. 

H.  &  S.  JACOBS,  4,  St.  James  Place,  Aldgate,  London,  E.G. 


LANCASHIRE  STEEL  WHEAT  MILL 

Is  adapted  for  home  use,  and  is  the  best  before  the  public 
for  thoroughly  making  the  wheat  meal  so  essential  for 
securing  a  pure  brown  loaf.  Five  minutes'  grinding  each 
day  will  supply  a  small  family  with  flour  for  their  bread. 

PRICES; 

21s.,  25s.,  29s.,  32s.,  40s.,  45s.,  and  48s. 

City  Scale,  Beam,  and  Coffee  Mill  Manufactory. 
67,  Tbomas  Street,  Manchester. 

54,  Eaglan  Street,  Newport,  Mon., 

Kovember  8, 1879. 

Sir, — I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  Wheat  Mill,  and 
esteem  it  well  worth  the  money.  It  is  a  great  acquisition 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  value  of  Pure  Wheat  Meal 
Bread ;  and,  apart  from  its  gi-eat  utility,  is  an  ornament 
in  any  working-man's  house. — Yours, 

(Signed)       John  Thomas. 


WEST    HARTLEPOOL   AND    THE    NORTH. 

Entire  Wheat  Meal,  ground  in  steel  Mills,  from  the  finest  English  and  Foreign  Wheat  only. 
Best  quality  and  purity  guaranteed.  Price,  351b.,  5s.  ;  5J  stone,  10s.  ;  luj  stone,  20s.  ; 
20  stone,  Stis.  6d.,  <&c.,  <Sic.  Bags  free.  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  post-free 
on  application. 
Wheat. — Best  Quality— White  or  Red — English  or  Foreign — at  lowest  prices.  (By  the  sack  only.) 
Steel  Wheat  and  Coffee  Mills,  adapted  to  Hand  or  steam  Power,  from  21s.  to  15  Guineas, 
strong  and  diu'able.  Every  Mill  fitted  with  regulation  for  grinding  to  any  degree  of  fine- 
ness tor  table  use,  and  all  Mills  above  40s.  grind  71b.  in  ten  minutes.  All  Mills  wan-anted 
and  stamped  to  that  effect.  Any  Mill,  when  delivered,  not  giving  satisfaction,  should  be 
immediately  returned,  when  it  will  be  exchanged,  or,  if  desired,  cash  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Depdt  for  Washing,  Wringing,  Sewing,  and  Weighing  Machines  of  every  description, 
at  Lowest  price  compatible  with  Best  Quality.     Particulars  on  application. 

WM.  DUNN,  3,  Gladstone  Terrace,  Belle  Vue,  West  Hartlepool. 

ALL    MACHINES    DELIVERED    CARRIAGE     PAID. 


PURE     WHEATMEAL, 

Guaranteed  made  entirely  from  the  Finest  English  Wheats. 

SENT    OUT    IN    ttUANTITIES    TO    SUIT    CUSTOMERS. 


The  present  Prices  are  as  follows  :- 


2  Stone  (281bs.)  "  - 
5  „  (7olbs.)  - 
20    ,,      (28olb«.)     - 

ORDERS    MUST    BE    PREPAIU. 


1/9  per  Stone. 
-        -      1/8 

-      1/7 

M'lIOLESAIE    PRICES    UUOTED. 


GREAT    BARTON   i\nLLS,    BURY   ST.    EDMUNDS, 

SITUATE  IN  A  FINE  WHEAT-GROWING  DISTRICT. 


Cadbury's 
Cocoa  Essence 

"GENUINE,"  The  Lancet.     "ECONOMICAL,"  Med.  Times.     " NUTRITIOUS,"  £r.  Med.  Jour. 

isAHjV  Theobromine  and  Gluten  are  the  stimulating  and  flesh-forming  constituents  of 
genuine  Cocoa.     Dr.  Muter  has  made  the  following  table  of  comparative  values  : — 
Cocoa  Nibs,        Cocoa  Essence,  Mixture  No.  1,  Mixture  No.  2, 

Genuine.  Genuine.  Starch  &  Sugar.       Starch  &  Sugar. 

Theobromine   0-90  1-20  0-43  0-50 

Gluten  12-21  18-30  6-45  7-35 

and  adds  :  "  Thus  we  clearly  see  the  nonsense  talked  by  those  who,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  are  found  to  palliate,  and  even  support  in  writing,  the  '  prepar- 
ation of  Cocoa  by  mixing  it  with  starch  and  sugar.'  " — Analyst,  April,  1879. 

SCOTT'S 

MIDLOTHI-fitlT    O^T    FLOTJE, 

Is  Unequalled  as  the  Most  Wholesome  and  Nutritious  Food 
:f  o  n      I  asr  IF" -A_  3sr  T  s      .a.  nsr  33      i  3sr -v  .a.  Xi  i  do  s. 

Scott's  Midlothian  Oat  Flour,  which  is  made  entirely  from  the  finest  quality  of  Midlothian 
Oats,  is  so  purified  from  the  Fibrous  Integument,  that  it  has  concentrated  in  it  80  per  cent  more 
flesh  and  bone  forming  properties  than  the  finest  Oat  Meal,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  Cereals.  Unlike  many  preparations  sold  for  Infants'  Food,  which  contain  a 
mixture  of  Cereals  that  would  require  different  degrees  of  boiling  to  become  properly  assimilated, 
Scott's  Midlothian  Oat  Floor  is  easily  prepared,  most  satisfying  and  invaluable  io  promoting  a 
healthy  regularity  of  system  when  given  to  Infants,  as  it  can  be  used  through  any  ordinary  Feed- 
ing bottle  by  infants  of  two  weeks  old.  For  Invalids  and  Adults,  Scott's  Midlothian  Oat  Flour 
is  Tinequalled  as  a  satisfying,  nourishing,  and  easily  digested  food.  Highly  recommended  and 
used  by  Eminent  Physicians.  Used  in  the  leading  Hydropathic  Establishments.  Sold  by 
GROCERS  and  CHEMISTS  in  Tins  of  various  sizes.  Refuse  Substitutes.  Ask  your  Grocers  or 
Chemists  for  Scott's  Midlothian  OAt  Flour. 

Sole  Makers":  A.  &   R.  SCOTT,  GLASGOW  and  LONDON. 

The  "EXCELSIOR"  SPRING  MATTRESS 


Patronised  by  Royalty,  the  Nobility,  the  Medical  Profession. 


AWARDS 


NINE  PRIZE 
MEDALS 


AWARDS 


TEN 

CERTIFICATES 

OF  MERIT 


Made  any  size  to  fit  wood,  brass,  or  iron  bedsteads. 
The  principle  of  arrangement  permits  the  free  movement  of  one  sleeper  without 
inconvenience  to   the   other,  admits  of  complete  isolation  of  each,  and  efifectually 
prevents  depression  in  the  centre. 

THE  "EXCELSIOR"  INVALID    COUCH. 

THE  "EXCELSIOR"  BED  REST.      \     THE  "MATLOCK''  BED  REST. 

THE  "MATLOCK"  INVALID  COUCH. 
The  "  Excelsior  "  Invalid  Bed.    The  "  Excelsior  "  Invalid  Chair. 

Retail  from  Cabinetmakers,  Upholsterers,  &c. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Circiilars  and  Price  Lists  from 

CHORLTON  &  DUGDALE,  19,  Blackfriars  Street,  Manchester. 


O^A-lS/dCBI^IIDG-E 


Charity  0rgmii0atian  (Sacictg, 


LATE 


CAMBRID&E  MEOICITT  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL     REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  188:3. 


ALEXANDRA      STREET. 

Hours — From  4  to  5  p.m.     i  Sundays  excepted). 


PEINTED  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE, 

BY 

J.  WEBB,  ALEXANDRA  STREET,  PETTY  CURY,  CAMBRIDGE. 


C|}iuvman : 

THE  MASTER  OF  CURIST'S. 

^■i«-€!]iurmcn : 

MR.  VENN,  Caius. 
MR.  BOND  {ex-officio  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians). 

LADY  WILSON. 
CAPT.  GOING,  R.N. 
EEV.  G.  H.  SING,  C.C.C. 

txmswxtx : 

MR.  "\y.  G.  BELL,  Triu.  Ilall. 


€^ccutibe  Cuminittce : 


Mrs.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  W.G.Bell,  Trin.  Hall. 

Mr.  O.  Brownins,  King's. 

Captain  Going,  R.N. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Holuiden. 

Mr.  VV.  Howlett. 

M  r.  T.  F.  C  Huddleston.King's. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Kennv,  Downing. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton. 


Miss  Miller. 

Miss  Rhodes. 

Professor  Sidgwick,  Trinity. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Sing,  Corpus. 

Mr.  T.  Thornelv,  Trin.  Hall. 

Mr.  J.  Vail. 

Mr.  Venn,  Caius. 

Lady  "Wilson. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Young. 


6f MX'iil  CLoiumittf C  : 


Adams,  Mrs. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  G.  B. 

Bailey,  Mr.  F. 

Barton,  Rev.  J. 

Bateson,  ilrs. 

Beale,  Mr.  J. 

Bell,  Mr.  W.G.,  Trin.  Hall. 

Bowes,  Mr. 

Brown,  Mr.  Ebenezer. 

Browne,  Rev.  G.  F.,  St.  Cath. 

Browning,  Mr.  O.,  King's, 

Burford,  Mr. 

Boukhey,  Rev.  A.  H.  F.,  Trinity. 

Cay  ley,  Mrs. 

Clay,  Mr.  C.J. 

Clough,  Miss. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  W.,  Trinity. 

Darwin,  Mr.  F.,  Trinity. 

Darwin,  Mr.  H.,  Trinity. 

Death,  Mr. 

Dickson,  Mr. 

Emmanuel,  The  Master  of 

Dunn,  Mr.  H.  ^^'. 

Favelle,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Francis,  Mr.  T.  Musgrave. 

forby,  Mr. 

Gotobed,  Mr. 

Hammond,  Mr.  Bn-^W  E.,  Trinity. 

Hardcastle,  Mr.,  DoAvning. 

Hawthorne,  Miss. 

Holmden,  Mr. 

Howlett,  Mr. 

Huddleston,  Mr.  T.  F.  C,  King's. 

Humphreys,  Rev.  A.  E. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Harry. 


Jonas,  Mrs.  Carter. 

Kenny,  ]Mr.  C.  S.,  Downing. 

Kett,  xMr.  G. 

Lias,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Emmanuel. 

Liveing,  Prof.,  St.  John's. 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  Mrs. 

Macintosh,  Mr. 

Mason,  Miss. 

Miller,  Miss. 

Mollison,  Mr.  W.  L..  Clare. 

Myers,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.,  Trinity. 

Orpen,  Rev.  T.  H.,  Pembroke. 

Parry,  Mr.  R.,  St.  John,  Trinity. 

Perry,  Rev.  S.  E. 

Prothero,  Mrs. 

Eayleigh,  Lady. 

Rhodes,  Miss. 

Roberts,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Clare. 

Rose,  Rev.  A.,  Emmanuel. 

Russell,  Rev.  H.,  St.  John's. 

Sewell,  Miss  M. 

Sidgwick,  Prof.,  Trinity. 

Smith,  Mr.  Hauiblin. 

Somerset,  Rev.  R.  H.,  Trinity. 

Thoruely,  .Mr.  T.,  Trin.  Hall. 

Torry,  Rev.  A.  F.,  Si.  John's. 

Vail,  Mr.  John. 

Watts..  Miss. 

"Webb,  Mr.  John. 

AVherry,  Mrs 

Wilson,  Mr.  CM. 

Witt,  Mr. 

Young,  Mr.  S.  L. 


RULES    OF    THE 

(Kamhiitlin^  Olharlig  ©rrjiinfeitioit 

SOCIETY. 


1.  The  Society  shall  have  the  following  Officers  :  Chair- 
man, one  or  more  Vice- Chairmen,  a  Treasurer,  and  one  or  more 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Guardians 
for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Society. 

3.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
a  General  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Officers  and  of  at  least 
twenty-four  Ordinary  Members. 

4.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  Ordinary  Members,  not  fewer 
than  ten,  and  not  more  than  fourteen,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Society  to  serve  along  with  the  Officer's  as  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  in 
every  week,  to  consider  cases,  receive  reports,  and  give  in- 
structions to  the  Society's  Officers  and  Agents  ;  and  three 
Members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  Any  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  is  absent 
from  all  its  meetings  during  a  period  of  three  months,  (not  in- 
cluding therein  any  portion  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,)  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mitteee,  but  shall  be  capable  of  re-election. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  may  at  any  time  elect  any 
person  (whether  or  not  a  member  of  the  Society,)  to  fill  any 
vacancy  amongst  the  oflBcers  or  amongst  its  fourteen  other 
members,  for  the  residue  of  the  current  year  of  ofiice. 

8.  After  the  1st  of  June  in  each  year,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  elect  any  person  to  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary member  of  that  Committee  until  the  15th  of  October,  in 
the  place  of  any  ordinary  member  of  the  Committee  who  intends 
to  be  absent  during  the  long  vacation. 


9.     The    Executive    Committee  shall  Lave   the   following 
powers  : — 

(a)  To  make  inquiries,  by  letter  or  othei'wise,  on  behalf  of 
any  person  resident  in  Cambridge,  (whether  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Society  or  not,)  into  the  claims  of  any 
one  who  has  applied  to  him  for  relief. 

(Z;)  To  make  similar  inquiries  into  the  claims  of  any  one 
who  has  applied  to  the  Society  for  I'elief. 

(c)  If  the  applicant  resides  in  Cambridge,  to  obtain  or  give 
substantial  relief,  should  there  appear  on  inquiry  to  be 
any  prospect  of  permanent  benefit;  the  applications 
being  referred,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  existing  local 
Charities,  but,  failing  them,  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Executive  Committee  itself. 

(cZ)  If  the  applicant  is  only  passing  througb  Cambridge, 
yet  is  on  his  way  to  relatives  or  has  employment  in  view, 
to  give,  after  due  inquiries,  temporary  assistance. 

(e)  In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  to  pay  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  an  applicant,  pending  inquiries. 

(/■)  To  give  to  needy  wayfarers  who  ask  for  it,  bread  to  be 
eaten  on  the  Society's  premises. 

(9')  To  grant  small  loans  on  security  in  suitable  cases,  with 
or  without  interest ;  no  loan  of  more  than  £5  being 
granted  exce^at  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the 
members  who  may  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

10.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  not  grant  any  Loan 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  maintaining  a  public-house, 
except  by  leave  of  the  General  Committee. 

11.  In  the  month  of  November,  in  every  year,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held ;  to  receive  the  Secretai'ial 
report,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  to  elect  the  officers 
and  the  other  members  of  the  General  and  Executive 
Committees. 

12.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  at  any  other  time  on  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


13.  Every  person  who  contributes  not  less  tban  five  shillings 
to  the  Society's  general  funds  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  entitled  to  receive  notice  of,  and  to  vote  at  its 
general  meetings  during  the  current  financial  year. 

14.  In  order  to  make  known  the  work  and  objects  of  the 
Society,  tbe  Executive  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  appoint 
local  Secretaries  for  particular  colleges  or  other  districts  ;  such 
Secretaries  to  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Committee,  but  without  power  to  vote. 

15.  Any  minister  of  religion  resident  in  Cambridge,  may 
attend  as  a  visitor  at  any  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


REPORT. 

In  issuing  their  fourth  Annual  Eeport  the  Committee 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  events  of  the  past  year  enable  them 
to  give  a  very  hopeful  account  of  the  work  and  prospects  of 
the  Society.  Shortly  after  the  election  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  at  Easter,  efforts  were  made  by  some  members  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  arrange  for  more  close  and  effectual 
co-operation  between  these  two  bodies.  The  principle  upon 
which  this  co-operation  was  to  be  based  was  this — that 
where  fresh  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  appeared  thoroughly  respectable,  and  deserving 
of  such  assistance  as  would  not  stamp  them  as  paupers,  they 
should  be  referred  by   the  Guardians  to  the  Society. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  action  of  the  Guardians, 
welcome  as  it  would  be  to  the  Committee,  might  possibly 
put  too  heavy  a  strain  upon  the  finances  of  the  Society.  An 
effort  was  accordingly  made  to  increase  the  subscription  list. 
The  response  to  this  effort  showed  conclusively  that  there 
was  considerable  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Society, 
both  in  the  University  and  the  Town.  In  about  two  months 
the  sum  of  about  .€300  was  given  or  promised,  partly  in 
Subscriptions  and  partly  in  Donations :  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  permanent  result  of  this  effort  will  be  at  least 
to  double  the  list  of  Annual  Subscriptions. 

The  support  thus  afforded  to  the  Society  enabled  the 
Guardians  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  proposed  co-operation; 
and  the  connection  between  the  two  bodies'  was  strengthened 
by  the  election  of  one  of  the  Guardians  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  are 
especially  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  present  har- 
monious co-operation  with  the  Guardians,  because  they  feel 
that  a  wide  step  has  thereby  been  taken  towards  the  more 
complete  organization  of  Charity,  which  is,  quite  as  much 
as  the  relief  of  the  poor  individually,  the  object  of  the 
Society's  efforts. 
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Among  other  less  imijortant  changes  which  have  taken 
place  durmg  the  past  year  the  Committee  would  mention 
the  removal  of  the  Office  to  more  commodious  premises,  at 
7,  Alexandra  Street.  The  removal  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  demolition  of  the  old  office.  The  house  now  occupied 
is  larger  than  the  Society's  work  requires,  and  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  have  been  advantageously  sublet,  the  Society 
retaining  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  the  new  rental  being 
now  not  much  more,  and  the  convenience  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  former  office. 

The  Committee  have  also,  upon  the  retirement  of  their 
former  Agent,  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  David  Brooks, 
who  will  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work. 

Although  the  aggi-egate  number  of  cases  during  the 
Academic  year  ending  September  30,  1883,  does  not  show  any 
marked  increase,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  during  the  summer  months 
of  1883,  consequent  upon  the  action  of  the  Guardians  in 
reducing  out-door  relief.  A  comparative  table  of  the  number 
of  cases  dealt  with  will  be  found  on  page  17  :  it  does  not 
present  any  very  salient  features,  except  a  satisfactory  de- 
crease, from  60  to  15,  in  the  number  of  vagrants  dealt  with. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Eev.  A.  E. 
Humphreys  at  the  General  Meeting  in  November  last,  the 
Committee  has  requested  a  few  gentlemen  to  act  as  a 
special  Committee,  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  and 
desirable  to  form  a  Provident  Dispensary  in  the  town. 
Should  the  special  Committee  report  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  Committee  of  the  Society  will  call  a  Public  Meeting 
to  consider  the  question  further. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  is  assisting  the  Society  in  check- 
ing all  undesirable  petitions  by  sending  all  applicants 
to  the  Society  for  investigation  before  granting  permission 
for  the  petition  to  be  circulated.  The  Committee  have  thus 
been  already  able  to  stop  several  petitions  which  were  found 


on  investigation  to  be  presented  by  unsuitable  persons. 
And  while  mentioning  this  effect  of  the  Society^s  work,  the 
Committee  wish  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  former 
reports  :  that  they  are  always  ready  to  investigate  and  report 
on  any  cases,  about  the  real  merits  of  which  those  who 
have  been  applied  to  for  assistance  are  in  uncertainty. 

The  Committee  are  glad  also  to  announce  that  they 
hope  before  long  to  secure  that  all  who  are  being  assisted 
by  the  Society  shall  be  visited  from  time  to  time  by  competent 
and  sympathetic  persons,  who  will  endeavour  to  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  their  welfare  and  help  them  to  habits  of 
providence  and  independence.  The  Committee  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  danger  that  charitable  work,  when  done  by  a 
Society,  may  become  mechanical  and  formal,  and  lacking 
in  sympathy.  They  hope  that  this  danger  will  be  avoided 
by  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  staff  of  competent  visitors. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
gratification  that  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  given  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  wide  and  spreading  interest  in  the  work 
and  methods  of  the  Society.  The  Society  does  not  seek  a 
monopoly  of  the  distribution  of  charitable  relief ;  it  desires 
to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  both  with  charitable  bodies 
and  institutions,  and  with  individuals.  The  co-operation  of 
those  who  have  the  resources  to  assist,  with  those  who  have 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  recipient,  will 
secure  that  the  most  suitable  form  of  assistance  is  provided, 
as  well  as  avoid  what  now  frequently  occurs — the  bestowal 
of  relief  from  several  different  sources  at  once,  unknown  to 
each  other,  upon  one  individual.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of 
the  Society  to  provide  for  those  who  are  in  distress  such 
means  of  relief  as  may  ultimately  restore  them  to  indepen- 
dence. They  only  wish  to  refer  to  the  Guardians  the  cases  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining 
this  result.     They  do  not  regard  this  policy  as  a  panacea  for 

all  the  evils  of  our  present  lamentable  pauperism ;  but  they 
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believe  that  by  steadily  carrying  it  out  they  may  to  some 
extent  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  standard  of 
frugality  and  independence  among  the  poor  :  and  it  is  a  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  find  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
year  that  these  principles  are  growing  in  favour  in  both  the 
University  and  Town. 
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STIBSCEIPTIONS,  DOIATIONS,  &  SPECIAL  DOlfATIONS 

Received  during  the  year,  October  1,  1882. — Se2)t.  30,  1883. 
S.D.  =  Special  Donation.    D.=Donation.     Otherwise  payments  are  Subscriptions. 


CLARE  COLLEGE. 

£. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Pulford 1 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mollison  (S.D.;       10 


d. 
0 
0 


PEMBEOKE  COLLEGE. 

£.  s.  d. 

The  Master  of  Pembroke....       1  1    0 

Prof.  Adams    1  0    0 

Mr.  J.N.  Keynes  (S.D.)  ....       5  0    0 

Eev.  T.  H.  Orpen 2  2    0 


GONYILLE  &  CAIUS  COLL. 

£.  s.  d. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Eeid  (D.) 1    1    0 

Mr.  J.HambhnSmith(S.D.)     5    0    0 


TEINITY  HALL. 


Mr.  W.G.Bell 

„       „         (S.D.).. 
Mr.  T.  Thornely  (S.D.) 


£. 
1 
5 
5 


s.  d. 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 


COEPUS  CHEISTI  COLLEGE. 


Eev.  A.  W.  Streane  . . . . 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wallis  (S.D.) 


£.  s.  d. 
0  10  0 
2    2    0 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 

£.  s.  d. 

Rev.  Austen-Leigh    2    0  0 

Mr.  H.  Bradshaw  (S.D 5    0  0 

Mr.  C.E.Grant  (S.D.) 2    0  0 

Mr.T.F.C.Huddieston(S.D.)    5    5  0 

Mr.  J.  E.  Nixon  (S.D.)   ....      3    0  0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero  10  0 

Mr.  A.  A.Tilley  (S.D.)    ....      2  12  6 

Mr.  F.  Whitting  (S.D.)    ....      2    0  0 

Sir  E.  K.  Wilson  1    0  0 

(S.D.) 5    0  0 


ST.  CATHAEINE'S  COLLEGE. 


Rev.  G.P.Browne  (S.D.) 


£.  s.  d. 
5    5    0 


CHRIST'S  COLLEGE. 


The  Master  of  Christ's  (S.D.) 

Rev.  J.  W.  Cartmeil 

Eev.  P.  H.  Chase  (S.D.)  .... 
Mr.  S.  H.  Vines  (S.D.)  .... 


ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 

Eev.  W.  A.  Cox , 

Eev.  E.  Hill    

Mr.  P.  T.  Main 

Dr.  Parkinson  (S.D.)    .... 

Eev.  J.  W.  Pieters    

Eev.  H.  Eussell 

Mr.  I.  Todhunter  (S.D.)  . . 


MAGDALENE  COLLEGE. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

GE 
£. 

1 

i, 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  G.  Peskett 


£. 
1 


TEINITT  COLLEGE. 

£. 

Eev.  E.  Appleton 1 

Eev.  E.  W.  Blore 1 

Eev.  E.  Burn      1 

Professor  Cayley 1 

Mr.  C.  J.  Clay  (S.D.)   5 

Mr.  T.  Dale,  the  late  (S.D.)  1 

Professor  Darwin  (S.D.)  ....  2 

Mr.  H.  Darwin  (S.D.) 6 

Mr.  T.  M.  Francis  (S.D.)    ..  5 

Mr.  B.  E.  Hammond  (S.D.)  20 

Mr.  A.  P.  Humphry 1 

(S.D.)....  2 

Mr.  E.  J.  Mortlock  1 

Eev.  E.  B.  Somerset 1 

„       (S.D.) .S 

Eev.  V.  H.  Stanton  1 

„       (S.D.) 1 

Eev.  G.  H.  Wright  1 


1    0 


s.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 

0  0 

1  0 

2  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
1 
o 


0 
0 
1     0 


0    0 

0  0 

1  0 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE. 

£.  s.  d. 

Mr.  W.  Chawner   1    1    0 

Dr.  Hort  (S.D.)  5    0    0 

Eev.  A.  Eose  (S.D.)    5    0    0 

SIDNEY  SUSSEX  COLLEGE. 

£.  s.  d. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Neville  (S.D.) ... .      1    5    o 
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DOWNING  COLLEGE. 

£.  s.  d. 

The  Master  of  Downing 1    1  0 

Mr.  N.  C.  Ilardcastle  (S.D.)      5    0  0 

Professer  Humphry 1    1  0 

Mr.  C.S.Kenny    1    1  0 

Mr.  G.  E.  Wherry    1    1  0 


NEWNHAM  COLLEGE. 


Miss  Clough  (S.D.) 


£.  s. 
10    0 


d. 
0 


GIRTON  COLLEGE. 

£.  s. 
MissWelsh 1    0 


£.  s.  d. 

Mrs.  Adams 10  0 

Mrs.  Bateson  (S.D.) 5    0  0 

Miss  Bateson  0  10  6 

Mr.  E.  Bowes  (S.D.) 5    0  0 

Mrs.  Cavley 110 

Air  II.  Cockerell  (S.D.)....  5    5  0 

Mrs.  Darwin    1    0  0 

Mr.  J.  Doo  0  10  0 

Mr.  ^X.  Fowler,  M.P.  (S.D.)  10    0  0 

Mrs.  Francis    1     1  0 

Mrs.  Going 0    5  0 

Mr.  H.  Gotobed  (S.D.) 5    0  0 

Miss  Hawthorne    0    5  0 

Miss  A.  A.  Hawthorne 1     1  0 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Hohnden  (S.D.)..  15  0 

Mr.  W.  S.  Houghton 1    1  0 

Mrs.  Carter  Jonas 10  0 

Miss  Kennedy    1     1  0 


£.  s.  d. 

Mrs.  Miller  (S.D.) 5    0  0 

Miss  Miller 10  0 

Miss  Osborne 0    5  0 

Miss  M.S.  Page 1     0  0 

Mrs.  Phelps 0    5  0 

Mrs.  Prothero  (S.D.)    5    0  0 

Miss  Rhodes    0  10  0 

Mr.  R.  Scriven    0  10  0 

Mrs.  Selwvn     1    0  0 

Mr.  W.W.Smith 0    5  0 

Mrs.  Stokes 10  0 

Miss  Street 0    5  0 

Mrs.  Svkes  1    0  0 

Mrs.  Wherry  (D.) 1    1  0 

Lady  Wilson   1    0  0 

Mr.  S.  Witt  ( for  81—82.) ....  220 

(for  82-83.)  ....  2    2  0 

(S.D.) 5    0  0 


Suhscriptions,  Sfc,  may  he  paid  into  the  account  of  the  CJianty 
Organisation  Society,  at  any  of  the  three  BanJcs,  or  at  the  Ofice, 
7,  Alexandra  Street.  All  payments  will  he  regarded  as  Suhscriptions, 
v.nless  otherwise  stated. 


DONATIONS  TO   SPECIAL   CASES. 
No.  1  (PENSION  CASE,  CONCLUDED). 


£. 

Balance  (Oct.  1,  1882) 2  13 

Eev.  T.  H.  Orpen 1  '~ 

Mrs.  Swainson    2 

Mrs.  Ainshe    0 

The  Society 0 


s. 

d. 

13 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

5 

6 

4 

6 

£6  15    6 


£.  s.  d- 
Granted    for    29   weeks,    at 

3.S.  Grf.  per  week 5  16 

Transferred  to  No.  10 1  14    0 


£6  15    6 


No.  2  (PENSION  CASE). 


£.   s.  d. 

Mr.  Thornely     0  10  0 

Mrs.  Ravnes    0  10  0 

Eev.  F.  ii.  Hopkins 0    7  0 

Mrs.  Bateson 0  15  0 

Lady  Wilson  1    6  6 

Advanced    by    the    Society 

(Oct.  1,  1883)  1  14  0 

£5    2  6 


£.    s.  d. 

Deficit  (Oct.  1,  1882)    0    9  9 

Granted    for   53    weeks,    at 

1*.  9rf.  per  week 4  12  9 


£5    2    6 
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No.  3.  (IN  INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOL). 

£.   s.  d. 

...      lie 


Balance  (Oct.  1, 1882) 

Guardians    (53     weeks,     at 

3.?.  6f/.  per  week) 9  5  6 

MissFlumb 1  4  0 

Professor  Cayley 1  0  0 

The  Society 0  14  0 

Advanced    by    the    Society 

(Oct.  1,1883)  1  15  0 

£15  0  0 


Arrears  due. 
Granted    . . . 


£.   s.  d. 

3    0    0 

12    0    0 


No.  4 
£.    s. 

Professor  Sidgwick    5  10 

Mrs.  Miller 0    6 

Miss  Miller 1    0 

Mrs.  Adams 1    0 

Mrs.Cowell 0    5 

Rev.  G.H.  Sing 0  10 

Mr.  T.Venn    OH 

Mr.  T.Thornely 0  11 

Eev.  W.  Cunningham 1    1 

Advanced    by    the    Society 

(Oct.  1.1883)  3  14 


(PENSION  CASE). 
d. 

0  Deficit  (Oct.  1, 1882) 
0  Granted  (3s.  to  os.  weekly) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£14    8    0 


£15 

0 

0 

£. 

3 

eekly)...     10 

s. 
13 
15 

d. 
0 
0 

No.  5  (EMIGRATION  CASE,  CONCLUDED). 


£.  s.  d. 

Friend  in  Australia  20  0  0 

Mr.  S.  N.  Holmden 1  1  0 

Mr.  E.  Lilley 1  0  0 

Mr.  W.  Bond 0  5  0 

Mr.  Watts  0  5  0 

Mr.  Whibley 0  10  0 

Various 0  18  0 

The  Society 25  14  1 


£49  13     1 


Deficit(Oct.  1,1882).... 
JMiscellaneous  Grants  . . 
Granted  for  Emigration 


£14    8    0 


£.    s.  d. 

0  13  8 

0  13  5 

48    6  0 


No.  6  (CONCLUDED). 
£.    *.  d. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Tilley    0  10  0 

Mr.  S.Witt 1    1  0 

Miss  Kennedy 0  10  0 

Mr.  S.  Hurrell   0    5  0 

The  Society 2    4  0 

£4  10  0 


Granted 


£49  13 

1 

£. 

4 

s. 
10 

d. 
0 

No.  7  (CONCLUDED). 


£.  s.  d. 

Mrs.  Darwin  1  0  0 

Mrs.  Selwyn    0  5  0 

The  Society 0  4  0 

£19    0 


Granted 


£4  10    0 


£.    s.   d. 
19    0 


£19    0 
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£.  5.  d. 

Hev.  T.  H.  Orpen 1  17  6 

„       2  10  0 

Mrs.  Batesou   0  10  0 

The  Society 0  15  0 

£5  12  6 


No.  8.    (CONCLUDED.) 
Granted    .  . 


No.  9.    (CONCLUDED.) 


£.  s.  d. 

Mr.  R.  Scriven  1    0    0 

The  Society 1  15    6 


Granted 


£2  15    6 


£. 
5 

s. 

12 

d. 
6 

£5 

12 

6 

£. 

2 

s. 
15 

d. 
6 

£2 

15 

6 

No.  10.    (PENSION  CASE). 


£.   s.   d. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Orpen 0  10    0 


Mrs.  Bateson 

Mrs.  Trotter   

Advanced    by    the    Society 
(Oct.  1,  1883) 


0  14  0 
2    5  0 

1  12  0 

£5     1  4 


Granted 


No.  11.    (PENSION    CASE). 
£.  *.  d. 


Miss  Guillemard    0    6  6 

Advanced   by     the    Society 

(Oct.  1,1883)  1    7  6 

£1  14  0 


Granted 


Other  Grants  made  by  the  Society  in  the  present  year,  amount  to. 

FEOST  FUND. 

Balance,  Oct.  1,  1883    . 


£.  s.  d. 

Balance,  Oct.  1,  1882 2  10  0 

Mrs.  Adams 5    0  0 

Professor  Sidgwick    25    0  0 


£32  10    0 


£.  s.  d. 
5    14 


£5     1 

4 

£.  .f. 
1  14 

d. 
0 

£1  14 

0 

£.     s. 
63     1 

« 

d 
3 

£.  *.  d. 
32  10    0 


£?2  10    0 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  CASES  DEALT  WITH  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  DURING  THE  YEAR  1882—83. 

Class  I.     Cases  not  Assisted. 


1  Not  I'equiring  relief 

2  Undeserving 

3  Ineligible 

4  Poor  Law 

Total 
*Class  11. — Cases  assisted 


1882. 

1883. 

31     

.     40 

20     

.       3 

34     

.     89 

65     ..  .. 

.     16 

140 

148 

65 

76 

Total 


20^ 


224 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Sources  of  Assistance. 

Guardians 

Private  Persons 

Institutions  or  Local  Agencies 

Committee 

Nature  of  Assistance. 

Medical  Assistance 

General  Institutions,  Homes,  &c. 

Grants 

Loans 


Pensions 

Employment 
Reports  sent  out 
Inquiries  for  other  Committees 
Vagrants  dealt  with  and  Bread  given 


1  .... 

0 

25  .... 

19 

1  .... 

3 

65  .... 

Q^ 

1  .... 

1 

3  .... 

2 

40  .... 

54 

20  .... 

18 

3  .... 

1 

5  .... 

4 

01  .... 

155 

14  .... 

20 

63  .... 

15 

N.B. — A  single  case  is  often  assisted  by  several  Agencies  and  in  different  ways. 


1882-83. 

Cases 

>  Assisted. 

Not  Assisted. 

Total 

Oct.— Dec. 

•  * . 

10 

•  •• 

22 

... 

32 

Jan. — March 

... 

14 

... 

59 

•  •  • 

73 

April — June 

■ .  • 

24 

»•  • 

27 

•  •  • 

61 

July — Sept. 

... 

28 

■  •  • 

40 

... 

68 

76 


148 


224 


ILLUSTRATIVE     CASES. 
CASES  ASSISTED. 

A  Brush  Hawker,  with  2  daughters,  aged  10  and  12,  applied  for 
assistance  to  go  to  Australia.  He  was  in  feeble  health,  but  wished  to 
emigrate,  as  he  had  a  sister  who  was  anxious  to  receive  him.  The  Society 
communicated  with  the  sister,  who,  it  was  found,  had  iDreviousl3'  seut 
£10.  for  the  passage  money,  but  this  not  being  enough  and  the  applicant 
not  having  means  to  make  up  the  rest,  it  had  been  spent  in  paying  his 
debts.  The  Society  then  offered  to  give  assistance  if  the  sister  would 
send  a  further  remittance.  She  sent  ^20. ;  something  was  raised  by 
private  subscription,  and  the  Society  made  up  the  remainder. 

A  cripple  in  the  Workhouse,  deserted  by  his  parents  and 
■without  relations  able  to  assist,  attracted  notice  to  his  case  by  a  letter 
■written  by  himself  to  the  Local  Pajoers.  The  Society  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Guardians  collected  funds  sufficient  to  apprentice  the 
boy  -with  a  tradesman,  in  whose  house  he  is  now  doing  well. 

A  widow  with  daughter  of  16  and  boy  of  3,  asked 
for  a  loan  to  increase  her  business  in  a  public-house.  The 
Executive  Committee  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  grant  this  re- 
quest, and  advised  her  to  try  to  get  other  -work,  as  it  appeai-ed 
her  business  was  not  very  prosperous  :  and  in  fact  the  landlord  then  gave 
up  the  house.  The  Society  eventually  endeavoui'ed  to  get  her  into  em- 
ployment as  a  laundress,  but  she  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  ■work.  Then 
it  ■was  considered  whether  she  could  let  lodgings,  and  this  again  fell 
through.  Finally  the  Society  was  able  to  obtain  a  place  for  her  in 
London,  at  good  wages,  her  children  being  left  in  Cambridge  in  good 
hands. 

A  Hawker,  aged  62,  and  his  ■wife  59,  applied  for  a 
loan.  It  was  found  that  the  husband  had  hurt  his  foot  and  could  not 
for  a  time  go  about  his  occupation  :  and  they  bore  a  high  character.  The 
loan  ■was  granted  in  February,  and  repaid  in  a  few  months  time. 

A  widow  left  with  one  child,  was  sent  to  the  Society 
in  the  Long  Vacation,  1881.  She  had  work  only  in  Term  time,  and  was 
in  the  vacation  reduced  to  semi-starvation,  and  consequently  in  ex- 
tremely bad  health.  She  received  a  grant  for  some  weeks  until  lauudiy 
■work  was  found  for  her :  and  until  the  next  summer  she  recovered  and 
prospered.  In  the  next  Long  Vacation  she  again  failed  to  get  sufficient 
work  and  fell  into  a  state  of  incipient  decline,  said  by  her  doctor  to  be 
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solely  the  result  of  too  little  food.  Upon  her  applying  to  tlie  Society 
she  received  a  weekly  allowance  during  the  vacation,  and  in  October 
a  permanent  situation  was  obtained  for  her  in  College,  in  which  she  is 
doing  very  well. 

A  tradesman's  widow  with  four  children,  and  unable 
to  do  any  hard  work,  was  sent  to  the  Society  in  a  state  of  penury 
which  would  soon  have  driven  her  to  the  Parish.  Some  light  employ- 
ment was  found  for  her  very  soon,  but  not  sufficient  to  support  her. 
While  further  employment  was  being  sought  she  was  assisted  for 
some  weeks  by  an  allowance  from  the  Society,  and  afterwards  from  a 
person  interested  in  the  case.  Finally  after  some  months'  assistance 
permanent  work  was  obtained  and  she  is  now  doing  well.  The  Society 
was  thus  able  to  save  her  from  becoming  a  pauper  and  to  give  her  very 
considerable  assistance,  which  secured  in  the  end  her  independence. 

A  widow,  aged  45,  a  bedmaker's  help,  applied  first  to 
the  Society  in  the  Long  Vacation  having  been  ill  and  unable  to  work. 
She  was  helped  with  good  food  for  a  few  weeks,  and  returned  to  work 
restored  to  health.  A  j-ear  later  she  again  applied,  being  affected  with 
cancer  and  forbidden  by  the  doctor  to  work.  Her  character  being 
found  good,  a  pension  of  5/-  a  week  was  raised  for  her,  which  with  the 
earnings  of  a  son,  aged  15,  enables  her  to  have  a  respectable  home,  and 
keep  her  daughter  of  11  years  old  at  school. 

A  man  who  had  held  a  responsible  position  in  the  town 
had  become  through  illness  incapacitated  for  work.  His  wife  was 
supplied  with  the  necessary  plant  for  washing  and  work  was  found  for 
her.  The  cost  was  partly  defrayed  by  a  subscription,  partly  by  a  loan 
from  the  Society,  which  has  been  now  almost  repaid.  The  Society 
were  specially  glad  to  help  this  case  as  the  man  had  insured  his  life. 

A  person  applied  for  help  to  get  a  son  aged  5  (who  had  acci- 
dentally lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes)  into  a  Home  for  the  blind.  In  this 
case  by  communication  with  the  C.  0.  S.  in  London,  the  Committee  were 
quickly  able  to  discover  which  was  the  best  home  for  the  child  to  be 
sent  to.  A  fund  was  raised  partly  by  friends,  partly  by  the  Society, 
the  parents  also  paying  a  small  sum  weekly,  and  the  child  is  now 
comfortably  placed  in  a  Home  in  London. 

A  tradesman  in  a  small  way  of  biisiness,  who  had 
been  somewhat  unfortunate  through  illness,  applied  for  a  loan  of 
£10.  to  increase  his  stock.  As  his  character  was  good,  and  he  could 
find  sureties,  the  loan  was  granted,  which  he  repaid  with  perfect 
regularity  in  less  than  a  year. 

CASES  NOT  ASSISTED. 
A     single     man    and     good     workman    came    to    the    Society 
for  assistance  to  emigrate.     He  stated  that  the  Emigration  Agent  told 
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bim  he  would  require  £7.,  but  on  enquiry  it  was  found  tbe  Agent  bad 
only  told  bim  £5.     The  case  was  therefore  dismissed. 

A  widower  of  50  applied  for  assistance  while  looking 
for  a  place.  The  enquiries  made  at  first  elicited  but  little  infor- 
mation ;  still  the  Society  gave  him  some  small  relief  while  attempts 
were  made  to  find  a  situation  for  him.  A  gentleman  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  case  offered  to  aid  him  with  money,  when  it  was  on 
further  enquiries  discovered  that  the  man  was  of  thoroughly  bad 
character  and  quite  undeserving. 

A  woman  sent  to  the  Society  by  persons  on  whom  she  bad 
called  with  a  subscription  list,  stating  she  was  trying  to  raise-  £5.  to 
go  to  Canada  with  her  husband.  She  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  her  past  life,  and  an  address — on  enquiry  at  which  it  was  found 
she  was  not  known,  while  her  other  statements  were  proved  untrue. 

A  man  applied  to  the  Society  two  years  ago  for  help,  and 
on  enquiry  into  his  character  was  found  to  be  a  companion  of  thieves 
and  a  drunkard.  Last  year  one  of  the  London  C.  0.  S.  Committees 
asked  for  information  about  him,  as  he  bad  applied  there  for 
assistance  with  a  very  jolausible  story.  Further  enquiry  again  proved  his 
statements  untrue  and  his  character  unreformed :  the  Committee  was 
thus  able  to  transmit  a  true  account  of  bim  to  London,  and  to  prevent 
his  practising  fiirther  imposition. 


THE    POLL 


FOB 


THE   ELECTION    OF    A   EEPRESENTATIVE 
IN  PARLIAMENT 


FOR  THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 


ON   THURSDAY,   FRIDAY,    SATURDAY,    MONDAY   AND    TUESDAY, 
THE  23bd,  24th,  25th,  27th  AND  28th  OF  NOVEMBER,  1882. 


CANDIDATES: 

RIGHT   HON.   HENRY   CECIL   RAIKES,   M.A. 

tbinity  college. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES   STUART,  M.A. 

FELLOW   OF   TBINITY   COLLEGE. 
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THE    ELECTION    OF    A   EEPEESENTATIVE 
IN   PARLIAMENT 


FOR   THE 


UNIVEESITY  OF  CAMBEIDGE, 


ON   THUKSDAY,   FRIDAY,    SATURDAY,    MONDAY   AND    TUESDAY, 
THE  23rd,  24th,  25th,  27th  AND  28th  OF  NOVEMBER,  1882. 


CANDIDATES; 

RIGHT   HON.   HENRY   CECIL   RAIKES,   M.A. 

TRINITY    COLLEGE. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES    STUART,   M.A. 

FELLOW    OF    TRINITY    COLLEGE. 
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STATEMENT 


OF 


CONTESTED    ELECTIONS 


Foi; 


REPRESENTATIVES    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    IN    PARLIAMENT 
FROM   1780    TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 


♦ 


SEPTEMBER  9,   1780.     FOll  TWO  REPRESENT ATITES. 

Niinihor 
Candidates.  liollcd. 

MANSFIELD,  JAMES,  Esti.  M.A.  KiugV 277 

TOWNSHEND,  Hon.  JOHN,  M.A.  St  John'y 237 

HYDE,  Lord,  M.A.  St  John's 206 

CROFTES,  RICHARD,  Esq.  M.A.  St  John's   1.50 

PITT,  Hon.  W.,  M.A.  Pemhroke Ii2 

The  nuiulier  of  voters  ftt  this  election  was  Ti-H'k 


APRIL  -6,   1784.     FOR  TWO  REPRESENTATIVES. 

PITT,  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM,  M.A.  Pembroke   3.51 

EUSTON,  Eabl  of,  M.A.  Trinity  2a0 

TOWNSHEND,  Hon.  JOHN,  M.A.  St  John's  278 

MANSFIELD,  JAMES,  Esq.  M.A.  King's 181 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  oBK. 


JUNE  17,  1790.     FOR  TWO  REPRESENTATIVES. 

PITT,  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM,  M.A.  Pembroke  510 

EUSTON,  Eakl  of,  M.A.  Trinity  483 

DUNDAS,  LAWRENCE,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity 207 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  684. 


4 

FEBRUARY  7,  1806.     FOR  ONE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Numbers 
Candidates.                                                                                                             P''"^^- 
PETTY,  LoKD  HENRY,  M.A.  Trinity   331 

ALTHOEP,  Viscount,  M.  A.  Trinity  145 

PALMEESTON,  Viscount,  M.A.  St  John's  121 

Tlie  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  604. 


Mmj  8,  1807.     FOR  TWO  REPRESENTATIVES. 

EUSTON,  Eael  OF,  M.A.  Trinity    ^■'■* 

GIBBS,  Sir  VICARY,  M.A.  King's ^12 

PALMEESTON,  Viscount,  M.A.  St  John's 
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PETTY,  LoKD  HENEY,  M.A.  Trinity '^^5 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  631. 


MARCH  27,  1811.     FOR  ONE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

PALMEESTON,  Viscount,  M.A.  St  John's  '^•51 

SMYTH,  JOHN  HENRY,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity    345 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  796. 


NOVEMBER  26  and  27,  1822.     FOR  ONE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

BANKES,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity     419 

HEEVEY,  LoED,  M.A.  Trinity    281 

SCAELETT,  JAMES,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity  '  219 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  919. 


JUNE  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  1826.     FOR  TWO  REPRESENTATIVES. 

COPLEY,  SiK  JOHN  S.,  M.A.  Trinity    772 

PALMEESTON,  Viscount,  M.A.  St  John's 631 

BANKES,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity 508 

GOULBUEN,  Eight  Hon.  HENEY,  M.A.  Trinity  43t 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  1293. 


MAY  9,  10  and  11,  1827.     FOR  ONE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

TINDAL,  SiE  NICHOLAS  C,  M.A.  Trinity 479 

BANKES,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity      378 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  857. 


JUNE  16,  17,  and  18,  1829.     FOR  ONE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Numbers 
Candidates.  polled. 

CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity  609 

BANKES,  GEORGE,  Esq.,  LL.B.  Trinity  Hall   462 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  1071. 


MAY  3,  4,   5,  and  6,   1831.     FOR  TWO  REPRESENTATIVES. 

GOULBOURN,  Right  Hon.  HENEY,  M.A.  Trinity    803 

PEEL,  WILLIAM  YATES,  Esq.,  M.A.  St  John's    804 

CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,  Esq.  M.A.  Trinity  630 

PALMEESTON,  Eight  Hon.  Viscount,  M.A.  St  John's    610 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  1450. 


JULY  29,  30,  and  31,  and  AUG.  2  and  3,  1847.     FOR  TWO 
REPRESENTA  TIVES. 

L^k^N,  Hon.  CHARLES  EWAN,  LL.D.  St  John's    1486 

GOULBURN,  Eight  Hon.  HENEY,  M.A.  Trinity  1189 

FEILDING,  Viscount,  M.A.  Trinity  1147 

LEFEVRE,  JOHN  GEORGE  SHAW,  Esq.  M.A.  Trmity      BOO 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  2491. 


FEBRUARY  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  1856.     FOR  ONE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

WALPOLE,  Eight  Hon.  SPENCEE  HORATIO,  M.A.  Trinity   886 

DENMAN,  Hon.  GEORGE,  M.A.  Trinity     419 

The  poll  closed  on  the  third  day,  Feb.  9,  when  Mr  Denman  retired  from 
the  contest. 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  1305. 


FEBRUARY  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  1808.     FOR  ONE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

BERESFORD-HOPE,    ALEXANDER  JAMES    BERESFORD,   Esq., 

M.A.  LL.D.  Trinity    1931 

CLEASBY,  ANTHONY,  Esq.,  M.A.  Q.C.  Trinity    1400 

The  number  of  voters  at  this  election  was  3331. 


THE    POLL. 


PETERHOUSE. 


Alleu,  A.  J.  G 

Amphlett,  Sir  E.  P.     .     . 

Amplett,  M 

Amps,  W 

Ash,  J.  H.,  LL.D. 

Austin,  W 

Ayre,  J.  W 

Barnes,  J.  G 

Bedford,  H 

Beresford,  J.  Gr 

Boucher,  A.  F 

Bramston,  W 

Broughton,  H.  V.    .     .     . 

Bushby,  F.  E 

Carmichael,SirW.H.G.,Bart. 

Chalk,  T 

Chamberlain,  E.      .     .     . 

Chidell,  F.  J 

Clutterbuck,  H 

Cobbold,  B.  H 

Coombe,  C.  G 

Cooper,  J.  S 

Cory,  E.  W 

Davison,  F 

Delacour,  E.  W.  .  .  . 
Dewar,  J.,  Professor  .  . 
Dickson,  J.  D.'  H.    .     .     . 

Dunn,  T.  W 

Dykes,  L.  B.  B.       ... 

Esdaile,  J.  K 

Eustace,  E.  H 

Eustace,  W.  F 

Ewen,  E 

Fairbairn,  Sir  A.     ... 

Footman,  H 

Foster,  J.  T 

French,  F 

Carried  forward     . 


E.    s.  ; 


1 

■ 

1 

i 
] 

i 
j 

j 

2-1 

12  • 

Broitglit  forward 
Gardiner,  "W.  D.      .     . 

Golding,  S 

Goodman,  N.  .  .  . 
Graham,  A.  E.    .     .     . 

Green,  J.  F 

Grimley,  H.  N.  .  .  . 
Groome,  W.  H.  .     .     . 

Hall,  A.  W 

Hall,  J 

Hemmans,  P.  .  .  . 
Herringham,  W.  W.  . 
Hildyard,  H.  S.  .     .     . 

Hill,  P.  A 

Hodgkiuson,  E.  J.  .     . 
Hodgson,  W.       .     . 
Horton,  E.  E.      .     .     . 

Howes,  J.  G 

Hudson,  J 

Jack,  W 

Jeakes,  J 

Jolley,  W.  E.  ... 
Kemp,  G.,  ii.d.  .  . 
Law,  Hon.  W.  T.     .     . 

Lloyd,  A 

Luard,  B.  G 

Male,  A.  S 

Marshall,  J.  W.  .  .  . 
Melville,  W.  E.  .     .     . 

Miller,  E.  K 

Muskett,  H.  J.  .  .  . 
Neumann,  J.  8.  .  .  . 
Newman,  F.  W.  .  . 
Nixon,  E.  C.  J.    .     .     . 

Ogle,  P.  E 

Oliver,  W.  M.  ... 
Parnell,  J 


E. 
25 


S. 
12 


Carried  /oncard 


'  50  :  23 


8 


PETERHOUSE. 


Brought  forward 

Parry,  H.  L 

Pattenden,  G.  E.,  ll.d. 
Pigott,  W.  G.  F.  .  . 
Porter,  W.  A.  ... 
Pratt,  T.  A.  C.    .     .     . 

Pybus,  J 

Eaikes,  F.  W.,  ll.d.  . 
Richmond,  D.  C.  .  . 
Robinson,  G.  W.      .     . 

Eouth,  E.J 

Russell,  J.  C.       ... 

Sams,  G.  F 

Sealy,  S.  B 

Shedden,  T 

Smith,  C 

Smith,  V.  R 

Smith,  T 

Stodart,  G.  E.     .     .     . 

Tait,  P.  G 

Tappenden,  F.  T.    .     . 

Carried  forward 


R. 

50 


S. 
23 


66 


27 


Brought  forivard 
Tarleton,  A.  M.  .  .  . 
Taylor,  J.  W.  ... 
Thomas,  W.  J.  .  .  . 
Thomson,  Su-  W.    .     . 

Twells,  H 

T wells,  (Bishop)  E.,  d.d. 
Vaughan,  G.  H.  .     .     . 

Vautier,  R 

Ventris,  E 

Waller,  D 

Walter,  J.  A.       ... 

Waltham,  R 

Ward,  A.  W 

Warner,  T.  H.  Lee  .     . 

Witt,  E.  E 

Wix,  J 

Wordsworth,  C.  .     .     . 
Wren,  A.  T 

Total   .... 


R. 
66 


S. 
27 


80 


31 


CLARE  COLLEGE. 


Atkinson,  E.,  Master,  d.d. 
Alexander,  E.  P.      .     .     . 

Amos,  J 

Arblaster,  E 

Atkinson,  C.  M.       .     .     . 

Barber,  T 

Bayfield,  M.  A 

Beck,  E.  J 

Bedford,  W.  C.  R.  .  .  . 
Beedliam,  H.  B.      .     .     . 

BeU,  J 

Bemrose,  H.  H.  A, .  .  . 
Benthall,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Bidwell,  G.  H.  C.    .     .     . 

Birch,  J.  A 

Bladon,  W.  B 

Bloomfield,  E.  N.    .     .     . 

Bond,  W.  H 

Bonser,  T.  0 

Brackenbury,  F.  F.  .  . 
Braithwaite,  F.  J.  .     .     . 

Bromage,  R.  R 

Broughton,  R.  J.  P.     .     . 

Brown,  C.  V 

Browne,  H.  J 

Carried  forward    . 


R. 


22 


Brought  forward 

Brunyee,  N 

Buchanan,  D.  ... 
Burton,  R.  C.  .  .  . 
Burton,  C.  W.  .  .  . 
Buttemer,  R.  D.  .  . 
Cadman-Jones,  H.  M. 

Carter,  H.  J 

Clarke,  F.  K.  ... 
Clarkson,  J.  M.  .  . 
Clutton,  H.  H.  .  .  . 
Crowther-Beynon,  S.  B. 

Davies,  A 

Dickson,  T.  M.   .     .     . 

Drake,  R 

Du  Boulay,  F.    .     .     . 

Dunn,  W 

Eardley-Wilmot,  E.  A. 

Eastman,  T 

Ebsworth,  G.  S.  .  . 
Everett,  A.  J.      ... 

Ewbank,  L 

Fau'banks,  J.  H.  .  . 
Fairbanks,  A.  .  .  . 
Fairbanks,  W.    .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


R. 
22 


S. 
3 


42 


CLARE   COLLEGE. 


9 


Brought  forward 

Feltoe,  C.  L 

Feuton,  H.  A.     .     .     . 

Field,  A 

Fischer,  W.  F.  L.  .  . 
Fletcher,  G.,  m.d.  .  . 
Frampton,  C.  T.  .  . 
Fulford,  H.  W.  .     .     . 

Fuller,  J 

Gilbanks,  G.  ... 
Glover,  J.  H.      ... 

Goode,  A.  J 

Goodwin,  R 

Gorle,  J 

Griffith,  G.  S.  .  .  . 
Gurney,  H.  P.    .     .     . 

Hall,  F.  D 

HaU,  F.  J 

Hargrove,  J 

Haslewood,  F.  G.,  ll.d. 

Hervey,  T 

Hickliug,  E.  L.  .  . 
Hilliard,  A.  B.  .  .  . 
Hodgson,  H.  A.  ... 
Hopkinsou,  W.  .  .  . 
Home,  E.  L.  ... 
Housley,  S.  J.  .  .  . 
Howard,  H.  R.  .  .  . 
HjTie,  C.  W.  N.  .  . 
Inchbald,  W.  E.  .  . 
Jonas,  W.  K.      .     .     . 

Le  Grice,  F 

Leicester,  J.  A.  .  .  . 
Leman,  J.  C.  ... 
LleweljTi,  J.  F.  .     .     . 

Lowe,  H 

Luscombe,  R.  P.  .  . 
Madden,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Maddock,  H.  E.  .  . 
Manley,  R.  H.    .     .     . 

Maples,  W 

Margetts,  F.  T.  .  .  . 
Mathews,  H.  S. .     .     . 

Mayo,  C.  E 

Mickley,  G 

Mirehouse,  J.  .  .  . 
Mollison,  W.  L.  .  . 
Mortimer,  C.  ... 
Nelson,  T.  S.  ... 
Newell,  C.  F.  ... 
Parkin,  J.  S.  ... 
Penruddocke,  J. H. 

Carried  forward 


R. 

42 


S. 
7 


89 


11 


Brought  forward 
Phear,  Sir  J.  B. 

Pitt,  G.  N 

Potchett,  C 

Pridmore,  E.  M.      .     . 

Pro  vis,  E 

PuUein,  J 

Raynes,  W 

Roberts,  R.  D.  .  .  . 
Robins,  J.  Y.  ... 
Ro\vntree,  G.  W.  .  . 
Samuel,  D 

Sanderson,  L.     .     .     . 

Sanderson,  T.  J.      .     . 

Sewell,  H 

Shaw,  T.  H 

Smith,  -J.  B 

Smith,  F.  E.       ... 

Smith,  H 

Smith,  C.  E.       ... 

Spencer,  Hon.  C.  F.  0. 

Spencer,  W 

Spooner,  I 

Stanning,  J.  H.       .     . 

Stewart,  A 

St  John  Tyrwhitt,  B. 

Stogdon,  J 

Stokes,  C.  A.       ... 

Sutcliffe,  J.  G.    .     .     . 

Taylor,  J.  P.       ... 

Temple,  G.  W.   .     .     . 

Theed,  W 

Thornton,  T.  C.      .     . 

Thornton,  C.      .     .     . 

Tomlinson,  R.    .     .     . 

Trapp,  B 

Travis,  W.  T.      .     .     . 

Walker,  R 

Wardale,  J 

Waymouth,  W.  S.  .     . 

WelDb,  T.  V 

West,  J.  R 

Wheeler,  F.  D.  .     .     . 

Wilde,  R 

Wise   J 

Wollaston,  G.  H.    .     . 

WorUedge,  E.     .     .     . 

Wray,  J.  C 

Wright,  A 

Yorke,  F.  W.      .     .     . 

Total   .     .     .     . 


R. 

89 


S. 
11 


128 


21 


10 


PEMBROKE   COLLEGE. 


PEMBROKE   COLLEGE. 


Searle,  C.  E.,  Master  . 

Adair,  J.  F 

Adams,  J.  C,  Professor 
Airey,  J.  A.  L.    .     .     . 
Aldrich-Blake,  P.  J.     . 
Alliott,  A.  J.,  M.D. 
Attwater,  T.  H.  .     .     . 

Attwood,  G 

Babiugtou,  W.  P.  .  . 
Balleine,  J.  J,  .  .  . 
Barnes,  R.  N.     .     .     . 

Barry,  F.  S 

Baxter,  E.  G.      ... 

Brown,  J 

Biuld,  CO 

Budd,  J.  W 

Buhver,  H.  E.  .  .  . 
Burnside,  W.       ... 

Buttress,  A 

Carter,  G.  W.     .     .     . 

Cartmell,  J 

Castley,  J 

Cope,  F.  L 

Cory,  A.  T 

Cory,  R. ,  m.d.     .     .     . 

Cox,  F.  H 

Crick,  F.  W 

Crick,  P 

Crostliwaite,  S.  M. .     . 

Dalton,  E 

Davies,  J 

Deightou,  W.  G.      .     . 

Drew,  J.  W 

Eden,  G.  R 

Edwards,  W.  J.  .     .     . 

Edwards,  H 

Elwyn,  W.  M.  H.    .     . 

Ferguson,  R 

Fry,  T.  C 

Greenwood,  H.  .  .  . 
Guillemard,  W.  H.,  d.d. 

Harriss,  J 

Haviland,  H.  J.,  m.d. 
Henderson,  G.  .  .  . 
Hildyard,  A.  G.  .  .  . 
Houghton,  P.  ,  .  . 
Howes,  G.  P.  ... 
Howson,  F.  H,  .  .  . 
Hudson,  J.  C.  .  .  . 
Ingham,  W.  J.  W.       . 

Jackson,  J 

Jeaffresou,  H.  G.     .     . 

Jones,  T.  H 

Kelly,  C.  N 

Kemp,  G.  G.       ... 


R. 


S. 


Carried  foricard 


Brouqlit  forward 
Kennedy,  W.  R.      .     . 

Keymer,  N 

Keynes,  J.  N.      ... 
Lambert,  C.  J.    .     .     . 

Lawson,  W 

M'Call,  H 

M-^Dowell,  J 

Marsh,  T.  H.      ... 

Mills,  J 

Mills,  J.  W 

Moles  worth,  W.  N. 
Moore,  B.  T.       ... 
Newnum,  J.  H.  .     .     . 

Onley,  O.  S 

Orpen,  T.  H.      .     .     . 

Parez,  C.  H 

Parke,  C 

Pash,  W 

Perring,  C 

Phillips,  S.  J.     .     .     . 

Pigou,  H 

Pilkington,  J.  H.  .  . 
Pownall,  E.  W.  .     .     . 

Prior,  C.  H 

Prior,  H.  T 

Raekham,  H.  F.      .     . 

Eigg,  W.  P 

Ross,  C.  W 

Rust,  J.  C 

Savage,  T 

Shaw,  H.  J 

Shortland,  P.  F.,  ll.i>. 
Singleton,  J.  J.  .     . 
Smith,  A.  F.,  ll.p. 
Smith,  E.  J.  H. 
Spence,  W.  M.    .     .     . 
Stephenson,  C.   ,     .     . 
Stokes,  G.  G.,  Professor 

Sweeting,  A 

Sykes,  J 

Tanqueray,  T,  .  .  . 
Taylor,  R.  S.  ... 
Trollope,  T.,  m.d.  .  . 
Underhill,  H.  J.  .  . 
UsheiTvood,  W.  .     .     . 

Venables,  E 

Ward,  J.  L 

Ward,  C.  C 

Watson,  J.  H.  .  .  . 
White,  A.  D.,  m.d. 

White,  E.  T 

White,  H.  M.  ... 
Wilkinson,  C.  G.  .  . 
Woodward,  R.  S.     .     . 

Total    .... 


E.  '■  S. 
47       8 


90     19 


GONVILLE  AND   CAIUS   COLLEGE, 
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aONVILLE   AND   OAIUS   COLLEGE. 


Ferrers,  N.  M.,  Master,  d.ti. 
Abercrombie,  J.  sen.,  m.d. 
Abercrombie,  J.  jun.,  m.d. 
Andrews,  S.  W.  .  .  . 
Anningson,  B.,  m.d.  .  . 
Anthony,  J.,  m.d.    .     .     . 

Ayerst,'W 

Baggallay,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  K. 

Baggallay,  E 

Baggallay,  F 

Baguall-Wikl,  R.  B.     .     . 

Ball,  F 

Banham,  D.  B.  E.        .     . 
Barclay,  A.  W.,  m.d. 

Barker,  H.  C 

Barrow,  C.  B 

Bassett,  F.  T 

Bateman,  .J.  B.  J.   .     .     . 

Beale,  E.  C 

Beavan,  C 

Beavan,  C.  A 

Beck,  A 

Bell,  J 

Bell,  W.  J 

Bendall  C 

Bensly,  R.  L 

Bettany,  G.  T 

Bidwell,  S 

Bigg,  T.  F 

Bircham,  W 

Birkett,  E.  L.,  m.d.      .     . 

Blackall,  T.,  m.d.         .     . 

Blaikie,  J.  A 

Blenkin,  F.  B 

Bond,  H.  K 

Bousfield,  W.  R.     .     .     . 

Boutflower,  1).  S.    .     .     . 

Boyer,  E.  B 

Bradbury,  J.  K.       ... 

Bradley,  J 

Branson,  F.,  m.d.    .     .     . 

Branson,  G.  H.       ... 

Bromehead,  J.  C.    .     .     . 

Bromley,  J.  W.       .     .     . 

Brooke,  E.  E 

Broughton,  F.  E.     .     .     . 

Broughton,  H.  E.         .     . 

Brown,  W.  H 

Brown,  E.  A 

Brown,  F.  F 

Bruce,  W.  S 

Budd,  F,  N 

Burd,  E.,  M.r> 

Carried  forwtir:! 


E.      S. 


M.D 


•10  !  13 


BrougJtt  /one 
Burrows,  Sir  G.,  Ba 
Caffin,  C.  S. 
Campion,  .J.  G.  C. 
Cardwell,  J. 
Carpenter,  E.  \Y. 
Chandler,  H.  C.  D. 
Cheadle,  W.  B.,  m. 
Clarke,  E.  D.      . 
Clayton,  C.     .     . 
Cobbold,  R.  W.  W 
Connolly,  B.  B. 
Croft,  T.  C.  H. 
Croft,  C.  G. 
Croker,  J.  M.      . 
Crosse,  C.  H. 
Cumming,  J.  J. 
Cummins,  H.  I. 
Dalton,  S.  N.      . 
Dalton,  T.      .     . 
Daniel,  W.  D.     . 
Davies,  F.      .     . 
Davis,  S.  C.   .     . 
Day,  A.  G.     .     . 
De  Soyres,  J. 
Dickinson,  W.  H., 
Dove,  J.  T.    .     , 
Drosier,  W.  H.,  m.d 
Drummond,  M. 
Drury,  B.  H. 
Dumergue,  F. 
Du-Port,  J.  M. 
Durst,  J.   .     . 
Dyson,  J.  J. 
Edwards,  C. 
Egan,  T.  S.    . 
Elliott,  C.  H.  B. 
Etheridge,  S. 
Ewart,  W.,  m.d. 
Falkner,  T. 
Farre,  A.,  m.d. 
Fish,  J.  C,  M.D. 
Fletcher,  J.  M. 
Fooks,  W. 
Foster,  0.  H. 
Francis,  H.  T. 
Frere,  E.  H. 
Fullagar,  H.  S. 
Galliers,  T. 
Garrett,  H. 
Garrick,  J.  P. 
Gibbons,  F.  B.  de  M. 
Girling,  W     .     .     . 


ard 
rt.,  M 


E. 
40 


S. 
13 


D. 


Carried  tonrard 


82 


23 
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GONVILLE   AND   CAIUS   COLLEGE. 


Brought  forward 

Given,  A 

Gooch,  J 

Goody,  C.  J.       .     .     . 

Gould,  J 

Graham,  C.  ^  ... 
Green,  H.  S.  ... 
Gross,  E.  J.        ... 

Gwilt,  E 

Eallett,  H.  H.  .  .  . 
Hallett,  G.  F.  H.  .  . 
Hallowes,  J.  F.  T. 
Hanson,  S.  .  .  .  . 
Harmau,  E.  ... 
Harper,  E.  W.  .     . 

Harris,  F.,  m.d.       .     . 
Harrison,  J.  N.        .     . 
Harrison,  F.  L.        .     . 
Hatten,  C.  W. 
Henry,  W.     .     .     .     . 

Hooton,  -J 

Hope,  G.  P.  ... 
Hoste,  G.  C.  ... 
Houclien,  E.       ... 

Howes,  H 

Huelin,  E 

Humphreys,  G.  .  . 
Hunnybun,  J.  .  .  . 
Hunt,  J.  .... 

Hutt,  W.  W.       .     .     . 

Ive,  S 

Jackson,  J.  S.     .     .     . 

James,  C 

Jenkin,  E.  A.  .  .  . 
Jerrard,  F.  W.  H.  .  . 
Jex-Blake,  F.  W.  .  . 
Johnson,  A.  C.  .  . 
Johnston,  H.  C.  .  . 
Jones,  C.  W.  ... 
Jones,  W.  S.  ... 
Jones,  W.  H.  Q.  .  . 
Joj-ce,  M.  I.        .     .     . 

Kelly,  W 

Kelly,  W.  W.      ... 

Kemp,  A 

Kendle,  W.  J.  .  .  . 
Kennedy,  E.  S.  .  . 
King,  E.  .... 
Kingston,  E.       ... 

Ladds,  T 

Lamaison,  ^\".  E.    . 

Lane,  E.  S 

Laugton,  C.  A.  .  .  . 
Laughtou,  J.  K. 

Leach,  J 

Leech,  H.  B.       ... 

Legg,  J.  E 

Leighton,  E.  T. 

Carried  forward 


E. 

82 


S. 
23 


126  I  36 


Brought  forward    . 
Le  Pelley,  J.  L.       .     .     . 

Lewin,  F.  A 

Liveing,  E.,  m.d.     .     .     . 

Lock,  S.  W 

Lock,  J.  B 

Long,  D 

Lothian,  M.  J 

M^^Conuel,  J.  W.  .  .  . 
Mairis,  H.  E.  H.     .     .     . 

Malam,  W 

Male,  E 

Maltby,  E 

Marshall,  L.  .... 
Martin,  E.,  m.d.  .  .  . 
Mathews,  G.  S.       ... 

Meade,  J.  S 

Messiter,  G.  S.        ... 

Milton,  H 

Mitchell,  0.  T.  ... 
Mitchell,  W.  S.  ... 
Montagu,  E.  W.      ... 

Moore,  L.  C.  E 

Mortlock,  E.  T.       ... 

Mowatt,  J 

Murray,  A.  H.  H.   .     .     . 

Murreil,  C.  G 

Nagle,  W 

Nottidge,  G.  S.  ... 
Paget,  G.  Edw.,  Professor, 

M.D 

Paget,  G.  Edm.       .     .     . 

Pearce,  E.  J 

Pearson,  J 

Philipson,  G.  H.,  m.d. 

Pike,  L.  G 

Pinney,  J.  C 

Flatten,  J.  C 

Pollard,  J 

Porter,  G.  H 

Porter,  C.  F 

Preston,  B 

Prior,  E.  S 

Eamadge,  F.  B.  D'E. 

Eamsden,  H 

Eansome,  A.,  m.d.        .     . 

Eaven,  T.  E 

Eeid,  J.  S 

Eigg,  E 

Eiley,  C.  0.  L 

Eipley,  W.  N 

Eoberts,  E.  S 

Eobertson,  C.  A.  L. ,  m.d. 
Eobertson-Eamsay,  E.  E. 
Eomilly,  Hon.  E.    .     .     . 

Eussell,  E.  N 

Scott,  J 

Sedguack,  G 

Carried  forward     . 


E.  I  S. 
126    36 


164    54 
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Brought  forward  . 
Seeley,  J.  E.,  Professor  . 
Shapter,  L.,  m.d.     .     .     . 

Sharpe,  J.  W 

Shaw,  W.  F 

Slipper,  E.  B 

Slocock,  S 

Smart,  F.  G 

Smith,  J.  J.  ... 
Smith,  E.  S.  ... 
Smith,  J.  H.  ... 
Smith,  A.  H.  ... 
Smyth,  W.  H.    .     .     . 

Soames,  C 

Southey,  H.  W. 

Sparke,  E 

Stanborongh,  M.  E,  . 
Stancomb,  J.  F.      .     . 

Stead,  A 

Steel,  A.  W.  W.  .  . 
Stephenson,  A.  F.  W.  K. 

Stewart,  J 

Stewart,  E.  B.  .  .  . 
Stokes,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Stokes,  T.  G.      ... 

Sutton,  A 

Swann,  T.  W.  .  .  . 
Swete,  H.  B.,  d.p. 
Thompson,  W.  H.  .  . 
Thorp,  D.  L.,  m.d. 
Tilley,  H.  T.  ... 
Turner,  J.  B.  .  .  . 
Turner,  E.  E.  .  .  . 
Turner,  T.  D.     .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 

164 


S. 
54 


1931  58 


Brought  forward 
Turner,  H.  W. 

Turner,  J 

Twiss,  W.  C.  ... 
Valpy,  A.  S.        ... 

Venn,  J 

Venn, H 

Vinter,  A 

Vyvyan,  T.  G.    .     .     . 

Wall,  T 

Wallis,  F 

Watkins,  W.  .  .  . 
Watson,  H.  L.  .  .  . 
Watson,  A.  .  .  .  . 
Watson,  F 

Wegg,  W.,  M.D.       .     . 

Weldon,  G 

Whiting,  J.  B,    .     .     . 

Whitmore,  H.     .     .     . 

Whittle,  E.  M.  G.,  m.d. 

Wightman,  W.  A.  .     . 

Wiglesworth,  T.  W.     . 

Wilder,  J.  T.       ... 

Wilkinson,  J.      .     .     . 

Williamson,  G.       .     . 

Wimbush,  B.      .     .     . 

Wisken,  J 

Wodehouse,  P.  .J.    .     . 

Woodhouse,  C.  W. 

Woodhouse,  H.  E. 

Worlledge,  A.  J.      .     . 

Yatman,  W.  H. 

Young,  J.  E.       .     .     . 

Total    .     .     .     . 


E. 
193 


S. 
58 


219 


64 


TRINITY  HALL. 


Abdy,  J.  T.,  ll.d.  .     . 
Ackland,  B.  T.  L    .     . 

Ainger,  A 

Alder,  H 

Atkinson,  G.  B. .     .     . 

Atkinson,  E 

Baggallay,  C.      .     .     . 
Barclay,  W.  L.    .     .     . 

Barlow,  F 

Barnard,  D.  J.  J.     .     . 

Barry,  C.  U 

Bayford,  E.  A.    .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 

S. 

8 

1     4 

E.      S. 


Brought  forward    . 

Beck,  E.  A 

Beck,  H.  E 

Bell,  W.  G 

Berens,  A.  A 

Birch,  C.  G.  E    .     .     .     . 

Bond,  H 

Brechin,  H.  W.,  Bp.  of,  d.d. 
Brewer,  E.  C,  ll.d.     .     . 

Bristowe,  S.  B 

Broome,  C.  E 

Brown,  J.  C 

Carried  forward     . 


14 


u 


TKlNirV    HALL. 


Brought  forward     . 
Buriuibv-Atkins,  T.  F.      . 

Burton,"^F.  M 

Butler,  a.  H 

Campbell,  B 

Christian,  F.  W.      .     .     . 

Clark,  J.  W 

Cook,  E.  E 

Cook,  C.  A 

Cooke,  W 

Cooper,  J.  W.,  ].l.i>.    .     . 

Cooper,  W.  S 

Dale,  A.  W.  W 

Davidson,  H 

Davy,  W 

Dennis,  (i.  W 

Dickinson,  J 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.    . 

Douglas,  A 

Duddiug,  J 

Dyke,  E.  F 

Ebdeu,  J.  C 

Elliott,  W 

Fairrie,  E.  H 

Fawcett,Rt.  Hon.H..  Pro/. 
Ferguson-Davie,  C.  B. 

Finch,  J.  E.  M 

Fiudlav,  C.  F 

Firth,  S 

Fisher,  E 

Fitzgerald,  E.  U.  1'.     .     . 

Fitzrov,  P 

Ford,  A.  R 

Franklyu,  H 

Fryer,  A.  CI 

Furaivall,  F.  .1 

Fust,  H.  J.,  LL.l).     .       .      . 

Fust,  H.  J 

Gardner,  B.  B 

Geldart,  J.  W 

Geldart,  H.  C 

Goddard,  J.  L 

Goldney,  G.  H.  H.       .     . 

Grav,  E.  A 

Haggard,  W.  M.  B.      .     . 

Harris,  C.  8 

Harwood,  E 

Heath,  J.  C 

Henn,  E.  L 

Hildvard,  F 

Hildyard,  J.  E.  W.      .     . 

Hodson,  E.  E 

Hoets,  J.  W.  Van  E.   .     . 

Hooper,  J.  H 

Hopkins,  F.  L 

Horton,  C.  A 

Image,  W.  T 

Jenner,  C.  H 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 


S. 


52  :  28 


Brought  forward 
Johnson,  T.  S/  .  .  . 
Jones.  H.  T.  T.        .     . 

Kelly,  F.  F 

King,  J 

Kirby,  A.  O 

Latham.  H 

Lightwood,  J.  M.  .  . 
Lomax,  J.  C.  ... 
Maitland,  J.  W.  .  . 
Maiden,  H.  E.    .     .     . 

Marsh,  W 

Matcham,  N.,  ia..i>. 

Miller,  G 

Milvain,  T 

Moore,  C.  T.       .     .     . 

Morris,  H 

Mottram,  H.  G.  .  . 
Odgers,  W.  B.,  ll.d.    . 

Oliver,  L 

Orpen,  E.  C.       ... 

Pearson,  F 

Peek,  E 

Penfold,  H.  C.  .  .  . 
Perceval,  C.  S.,  ll.b. 

Piukett,  E 

Prendergast,  A.  H.  D. 

Prior,  H.  L 

Eackham,  H.  E.  .  . 
Eance,  H.  W.  H.,  ix.d. 
Eaphael,  L.  E.  .  .  . 
Eeushaw,  W.  C. 
Eevnell,  G.  C.  .  .  . 
Eeynell,  V.  C.  E.  .  . 
Eichardson,  J.  M.  .     . 

Eix,  G.  E 

Eobinson,  A.  D. 

Eomer,  E 

Roxburgh, F.      ... 

Salvin,  0 

Sampson,  D.  D. 
Sayle,  E.  H.       ... 
Sewell,  J.  G.       ... 
Sheffield,  F.        ... 

Smith,  L 

Starkie.  J.  P.  C.  .  . 
Starkie,  H.  A.     .     .     . 

Stephen,  L 

Swan,  E 

Tearle,  F 

Thompson,  L.  ('.  F.    . 

Thomelv,  T 

Tomkius,  H.  B. 

Turner,  H 

Tverman,  C.  B.  L. 

Walker,  T 

Walton,  W 

Warakei-,  T.,  ll.d. 

Carried  forward 


E.      S. 
52      28 


96  :  41 


TRINITY   HALL. 


15 


Broxiijht  forward 
Wardroper,  C.     .     .     . 

Warr,  H.  D 

Welch,  A.  W.  .  .  . 
Wetherell,  N.  .  .  . 
Winn,  W.  N.      ... 

Carried  i'<>nc(ird 


E. 

s. 

11 

100 

42 

liroiK/ht  forward 
Wiun,  A.  T.  .... 
Withington,  G.  K.  .  . 
Woodbouse,  R.  .  .  . 
Wvatt,  H.  P.,  LL.P.  . 
Wyatt,  .1.  I.  P.    .     .     . 

T<:lal    .... 


I  E.      S. 
100     42 


105  1  42 


CORPUS  OHRLSTI  COLLEGE. 


Perowne,  E.  H. ,  Master,  u. 

Allen,  S 

Ambrose,  J.  C 

Archer,  F.  H 

Asplen,  G.  W 

Banks,  G.  W 

Bateman,  T 

Bates,  S.  E 

Beatson,  L.  B 

Beauchamp,  H.  W.      .     . 

Beck,  J 

Bell,  J 

Beloe,  R.  S 

Bettison,  W.  J 

Blake,  H 

Blakelock,  CO.      .     .     . 

Blenkin,  G.  B 

Boldero,  J.  S 

Bond,  H.  J.  H.,  jx.d.  .     . 

Booth,  P 

Boulden,  A.  W 

Boutflower,  C 

Brown,  J.  T 

Browne,  .J.  G.  C.      .     .     . 

Bull,  G.,  D.D 

Burchell,  J 

Burgess,  D 

Burnand,  L.  W.       .     .     . 

Butler,  C.  E 

Caldwell,  E.  T 

Campbell,  S.  C 

Chaplin,  A 

Chapman,  C 

Charlton,  H.  J.  U.  .  .  . 
Chastel  de  Boinville,  A.  . 
Chawner,  C.  F.  .     .     .     . 

Childe,  C.  V 

Chrystal,  G 

Clark,  J.  E 

Clark,  J.  B 

Carried  forward     . 


B.   1  S. 


36 


Brought  forward 
Coleman,  H.  J.   .     .     . 

Collett,  G 

Ceilings,  H 

Collins,  G.  W.  .  .  . 
Coulcher,  G.  B.  .  .  . 
Cowell,  E,  B.,  Professor 

Cox,E 

Cox,  W 

Cox,  .J.  M 

Cox,  T.  E.  H.  .  .  . 
Custance,  C.  W\  N.  . 
Cuthhei'tson,  F.,  ll.d. 
Daniell,  T.  W.  .  .  . 
Davies,  E.  P.  ... 
Davies,  E.  Y.  F.      .     . 

Dell,  E 

Dickson,  W.  E.  .  .  . 
Downton,  H.  M.  .  . 
Dumergue,  W.  S.    .     . 

Dunn,  A.  H 

Eliot,  C.  J 

Emery,  W 

Falle,  T 

Faning,  J.  F.  E.  .  . 
Fansbawe,  H.  E.     .     . 

Fell,  J.  A 

Fenwick,  J 

Ferrier,  H.  W.  .  .  . 
Fletcher,  G.  H.  .  .  . 
Forster,  H.  B.     .     .     . 

Frere,  H.  T 

Frith,  W.  E.       ... 

Frost,  P.  H 

Gardner,  H 

Garrard,  C 

Geary,  H.  .     .     .     .     . 

Gibson,  E.  B.      .     .     . 

Godfrav,  E 

Goodliffe,  W.      .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 
36 


S. 


70       9 


16 


CORPUS   CHRISTI   COLLEGE. 


Broug  h  t  forivard 
Goodwin,  H.  A.  .     .     . 

Goodwin,  J 

Gore-Booth,  H.  F.  .  . 
Gover,  A.  E.  ... 
Granville,  A.  K.  B. 

Green,  B.  A 

Greenfield,  B.  W.  ,  . 
Grove,  W.  H.      .     .     . 

Hart,  C 

Hart,  E 

Hatchard,  J.  A.  .  . 
Hayward,  J.  ... 
Hazell,  J.  H.       ... 

Head,  G.  Q 

Heseltine,  E.  ... 
Hewetson,  J.  ... 
Hewitt,  W.  W.  .  .  . 
Higgins,  H.  H.   .     .     . 

HUI,  A 

Hindson,  J.  H.  .  . 
Hipkins,  F.  C.  .  .  . 
Hodgson,  D.  S.        .     . 

Holme,  R 

Hopkins,  F 

Iselin,  J.  F 

Jackson,  W.  E.  .  .  , 
Jephson,  A.  W.  .  . 
Johnson,  W.  C.  .  . 
Johnson,  J.  B.  .  .  . 
Johnson,  H.  B.    .     .     . 

Jones,  E 

Keating,  J.  F.  .  .  . 
Kemm,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Kennedy,  M.  E.       .     . 

King,G 

King,  S 

Knight,  C.  C.      ... 

Lake,  H.  A 

Lang,  J.  T 

Leader,  J.  W.  .  ,  . 
Leakey,  P.  N.      ... 

Ledger,  E 

Lennard,  V.  R.   .     .     . 

Lewis,  S.  S 

Loft,  J.  E.  W.     .     .     . 

Long,  R 

London,  W.  J.  G.    .     . 

Low,  A 

Mander,  C.  T.  .  .  . 
Manning,  C.  R.  .  .  . 
Marshall,  F.  C.  .     .     . 

Metcalfe,  F 

Mitchell,  J.  B.  .  .  . 
Money,  C.  F.  S.  .  . 
Montford,  E.  E.  .  . 
Moore-Stevens,  J.  H.  . 
MorrJeson,  H.  F.     .     . 

Carried  forward 


R. 

70 


S. 
9 


118  1  18 


Brought  foncard 
Mortimer,  M.  L.  J. 
Mould,  J.  G.  ... 
Moule,  H.  J.  ... 
Moule,  C.  W.  ... 
Murray,  R.  P.     .     .     . 

Neal,  T.  H 

NeU,  J.      .     ,     .     .     . 

Nelson,  G 

Nelson,  J.  H.  ... 
Nodder,  J.  B.  ... 
Norcock,  E.  H.  G.  .     . 

Parker,  R 

Partridge,  W.  J.  .  . 
Patteson,  J.  ... 
Payne,  W.  J.       ... 

Pearse,  H 

Perowne,  T.  T.  .  .  . 
Phillips,  E.  0.  .  .  . 
Pickering,  T.  ... 
Pigott,  E.  V.       ... 

Pitt,  R.  W 

Porter,  R.  I 

Powys,  C.  F.  ... 
Pritchett,  W.  H.  ,  . 
Ranger,  A.  C.  ... 
Reynardsou,  J.  B.  .  . 
Roberts,  G.  R.,  d.d. 
Robinson,  H.  M.  C.  . 
Robson,  W.  T.  .  .  . 
Rogers,  C.  H.  ... 
Rouse,  E.  B.  ... 
Rowlandson,  W.  H. 

Roy,  R.  E 

Rudge,  W.  J.  ... 
RumboU,  A.  H. 
Sanderson,  E.  .  .  , 
Savage,  H.  E.  .  .  . 
Seppings,  G.  W.  .  . 
Shephard,  S.       ... 

Shuter,  J 

Sing,  G.  H.  .  .  .  . 
Smedley,  J.  V.  .  .  . 
Smith,  J.  H.        ... 

Smith,  R 

Smith,  S.  A.  ... 
Snell,  W.  M.  .  .  . 
Soames,  W.  H.  K.  .  . 
Spackman,  T.  E.  .  . 
Spiers,  A.  H.       ... 

Spui-reU,  F 

Stanley,  S 

Stansfeld,  B.  R.  .  . 
Stephen,  W.  D.  .  .  , 
Stokes,  H.  P.  ... 
Streane,  A.  W.    .     .     . 

Surtees,  R 

Swallow,  R.  D.   .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


R. 

118 


S. 
18 


167     26 


CORPUS   CHRISTI   COLLEGE. 


17 


Brought  forward 

Tacon,  R.  J 

Taylor,  J.  G.  ... 
Taylor,  R.  W.  .  .  . 
Trevor,  G.  A.      ... 

Trotter,  H 

Tuck,  J.  J 

Vernon,  W.  G.  .  .  . 
Walker,  S.  A.  ... 
Walker,  B.,  ll.d.  .  , 
Walker,  S.  S.  ... 
Wallis,  A.  J.  ... 
Walsh,  H.  G.      ... 

Ware,  H.  R 

Warner,  R.  H.  .  .  . 
Warren,  C.  F.  S.     .     . 

Carried  fonvard 


R. 

167 

S. 
26 

179 

29 

Brought  fonvard 

Waterhouse,  W.       .  . 

Watson,  W 

Whidborne,  G.  F.    .  . 

Wilkinson,  F.      .     .  . 

Wilkinson,  W.  F.    .  . 

WUkinson,  J.  W.     .  . 
WUliams,  T.  E. 

Willimott,  W.     .     .  . 

Winkfield,  R.      .     .  . 
Withington,  R.  M. 

Woodland,  C.  C.      .  . 

Worthington,  W.  R.  . 

Wright,  G.  F.     .     .  . 

Wyon,  W,  J.       .     .  . 


R. 
179 


S. 
29 


Total 


191 


31 


KING'S   COLLEGE. 


Okes,  R.,  Provost,  d.d. 
Arnold,  F.  S.  .  .  . 
Austen  Leigh,  E.  C.  . 
Austen  Leigh,  A.  .  . 
Austen  Leigh,  W.  .  . 
Balston,  E.,  d.d.  .  . 
Binney,  J.  D.       .     .     . 

Birch,  H.  M 

Blakesley,  G.  H.  .  . 
Blakesley,  T.  H.  .  . 
Bodkin,  W.D.    .     .     . 

Booth,  C 

Borrett,  G.  T.  .  .  . 
Borton,  S.  K.  ... 
Bosanquet,  F.  A.  .  . 
Boudier,  G.  J.  .  .  . 
Bradshaw,  H.      .     .     . 

Brine,  P.  J 

Brooke,  W.  P.  .  .  . 
Browning,  O.  .  .  , 
Burnabv,  H.  F.  .  .  . 
Carter,  W.  A.  .  .  . 
Carter,  T.  J.  P.  .     .     . 

Chapman,  J 

Chawner,  G 

Churton,  W.  R.  .     .     . 

Clarkson,  T 

Cobbold,  F.  T.    .     .     . 

Cole,  J 

Coleridge,  A.  D.       .     . 

Carried  forward 


R.      S 


21        9    I 


Brought  forward 
Cooke,  A.  H.  ... 
Cornish,  F.  W.  .  . 
Corrie,  E.  K.  ... 
Creighton,  C.      .     .     . 

Day,  R 

Douton,  G.  W. 
Dupuis,  G.  J.  ... 
Dupuis,  G.  R.  .  .  . 
Durnford,  R.  ... 
Duruford,  W.  .  .  . 
Dyne,  J.  B.  ... 

Earle,  T.  H,  ... 
Essington,  R.  W.  .  . 
Evans,  C.  J.  ... 
Everard,  C.  H. 
Finch,  W.  R.  ... 
Foley,  J.  W.        ... 

Ford,  W 

Gaselee,  H 

Goodford,  C.  0.,  d.d.  . 

Gosset,  G 

Grant,  C.  E.  ... 
Grant,  W.  D.  ... 
Green,  W.  C.       ... 

Hand,  H.  G 

Harris,  W.  M.  .  .  . 
Harvey,  W.  W.  .  . 
Hawthorn,  A.  S.  .  . 
Hawtrey,  J.  W.       .     . 

Carried  forward 


R.  I  S. 
21        9 


41      18 
2 


18 


KING  S   COLLEGE. 


Brought  forward 
Hibbert,  J.     .     . 
Howson,  E.  W. 
Huddleston,  T.  F 
Hume,  A.       .     . 
James,  C.  C. 
James,  A.  C. 
Joynes,  J.  L. 
KeDnedy,  J. 
Kirwan,  J.  H. 
Latham,  E.  G.,  m.d 
Long,  A.         .     . 
Macauley,  W.  H. 
Marindin,  G.  E. 
Maxwell,  T. 
Milman,  W.  C.  G. 
Molesworth,  B.  G.  F 
Morton,  A.  H.  A. 
Mozley,  J.  R. 
Nixon,  J.  E. 
Pearce,  E.  E. 
Pearson,  C.     .     . 
Perry,  H.  A. 
Philpotts,  S.  B. 
Proctor,  C.  T.      . 
Prothero,  G.  W. 
Eawlins,  F.  H,    . 
Eeade,  R.  C. 
Eichardson,  A.  J. 
Eoutledge,  C.  F. 
Eyle,  H.  E. 

Carried  forward 


E. 
41 


S. 
18 


53 


Brouqlit  forward    . 

Scallon,  E.  B 

Selwyn,  E.  C 

Simonds,  H.  J,         ... 

Smith,  P.  V 

Stacey,  F.  E 

Stearn,  H.  T 

Stone,  E.  D 

Tabor,  R.  M 

Tarver,  J.  C 

Theed,  E.  E 

Thring,  E 

TiUey,  A.  A 

Tuck,  A.  J 

Ward,  J.  M 

Waterfield,  0.  C.      ... 
Wauton,  C.  J.  M.         .     . 

Wayte,  W 

Welldon,  J.  E.G. 
Westcott,  B.  F.,  Prof.,  d.d. 
Whitting,  W.  H.      ."     .     . 

Whitting,  F 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.     ,     .     . 

Willis,  J.  A 

Wilson,  Sir  E.  K.,  Bart.  . 

Witt,  J.  G 

Witts,  W.  F 

WoUey-Dod,  C.        ... 

Wright,  J.  C 

Young,  A.  S.  W.      .     .     . 

Total 


E. 
53 


S. 
36 


71 


47 


36 


QUEENS'   COLLEGE. 


Phillips,  G.,  President,  d.d. 

Ashby,  N 

Baird,  J.         

Bateman.  J 

Bealey,  A.,  m.d.       .     .     . 

Bedford,  J.  L 

Beecheno,  J 

Benson,  W.  .... 

Blanshard,  E 

Bodley,  W.  H.  ... 

Boissier,  F.  S 

Bowyer,  E.  E 

Brewer,  W.  J 

Brodrick,  J.  B.         ... 
Burgess,  E.  B.         ... 

Camed  forward     . 


E. 

S. 

12 

3 

Brought  forward 
Burnett,  M. 
Campion,  W.  M.,  d 
Cartwright,  A.  W.  H.  . 
Carver,  A.  J. 
Chamberlain,  V.  I. 
Clark,  J.  .  . 
Conder,  A.  .  . 
Connolly,  E.  C. 
Coward,  T.  H. 
Crump,  J.  B. 
D'Almaine,  H.  N. 
Daniels,  T.  .  . 
Davies,  H.,  m.d. 
Dawbarn,  J.  Y. 

Ca  rried  forward 


E. 
12 


S. 
3 


20   I  9 


queens'  college. 


19 


Brought  forward 
Deacon,  J.  C.  H.  .  . 
De  Year,  W.  ... 
Dewes,  A.,  d.d.  .  . 
Eagles,  T.  H.  ... 
Earle,  L.  H.  ... 
Edwards,  W.  J.  P. 

Eller,  G 

Fardell,  H.  W.  K.  .  . 
Finch,  G.  B.       ... 

Fowler,  J 

Fox,  E 

Garrard,  C.  J,  .  .  . 
Gibbs,  G.  L.  ... 
Gibson,  S.  T.  ... 
Gibson,  W.  ... 

Goren,  J.  N.  ... 
Gray,  J.  H.  ... 

Grenside,  F.  E.        .     . 

Halls,  G 

Hammond,  J.      .     .     . 
Haynes,  E.  C.     .     .     . 
Heartley,  C.  T. 
Heygate,  T.  E. 
Hollond,  E.         ... 
Howard,  T.  H. 
Ingram,  A.  J.      ... 
Jenkins,  J.  E.     .     .     . 
Jones,  A.  G.        ... 

Ley,  J.  P 

Longden,  W.  G.  .  . 
Monro,  L.  T.       ... 

Moon,  E 

Moorhouse,  T.  P.     .     . 

Niven,  J 

Parkin,  J 

Pickford,  F.  ... 
Pilkington,  E.     .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 

20 


50      16 


Brought  fonoard    . 

Pirie,  G 

Pollard,  G.  C 

Pollexfen,  J.  H.       ... 

Poste,  W 

Potter,  R 

Preston,  H.  E.  ... 

Provis,  S.  B 

Rowlands,  J 

Sandeman,  A 

Searle,  W.  G 

Sheffield,  J 

Simpson,  W.  S.       ... 

Singleton,  J 

Skelton,  T 

Slater,  F '  . 

Smith,  T 

Staley,  (Bishop)  T.  N.,  d.d. 
Stevenson,  W.  A.     .     .     . 

Style,  G 

Temperley,  E 

Thomson,  W.  S.      ... 

Todd,  E.  A 

Walker,  G.  F 

Walters,  F.  B.         ... 

Westall,  W 

Westmore,  H.  H.     .     .     . 

Wharton,  G 

Whitley,  J 

Williams,  S.  H.       ... 

Wilson,  A.  W 

Wood,  J 

Wright,  A 

Wright,   W.,    LL.D.,   Pro- 
fessor       

Wyatt,  V.  P 

York,  T 

Total 


B. 

50 


S. 
16 


77 


24 


ST   CATHARINE'S   COLLEGE. 


Eobinson,  C.  K.,  Master,  d.d. 

Bailey,  A.  W 

Bell,  J.  T 

Bentley,  S 

Binns,  C.  J 

Blakelock,  E 

Boustead,  W.  P.      ... 
Brown,  J.  S 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

S. 

8 

0 

Brought  forward 
Brown,  A.  E.  .  .  . 
Browne,  G.  F.  .  .  . 
Bullivant,  H.  E.  .  . 
Carnegie,  J.  H.  .  .  . 
Carr,  E.  T.  S.     .     .     . 

Cholmely,  J 

Cockshott,  J.  W.     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 

8 


S. 
0 


lb 

2—2 


20 


ST   CATHARINE'S   COLLEGE. 


Brought  fonvard    . 

Collins,  G 

Day,  H.  J 

Dixon,  R.,  D.D 

Eyre,  C.  J.  P 

Farthing,  T.  N 

Fitch,  H.  W.  .  .  .  . 
Marker,  W.  .  i  .  .  . 
Harrison,  W.  E.      .     .     . 

Harvey,  E 

Haviland,  F.  G.       ... 

Herbert,  A 

Hill,  J 

Hodgson,  W 

Hogarth,  G 

Holesgrove,  W 

Honeyburne,  J.  H. .     .     . 

Hopkins,  W.  B 

Hopkins,  C 

Huist,  F.  T 

Jackson,  H.  J 

Jeffery,  H.  M 

Johnson,  W.  B 

Kidman,  J 

Knowles,  F 

Lane,  C.  H 

Levin,  T.  W 

Loosemore,  R.  W.  .  .  . 
Lumby,  J.  E.,  d.d..  Professor 

Maddison,  G 

Mailand,  H 

Metcalfe,  G 

Mitton,  A.  T.  ..  .  ,  . 
Moore,  D.  .  '.'  .  .  . 
Moore,  N.,  m.d.        .     .     . 

Morley,  G.  B 

Nash,  Z 

Newman,  F.  B 

Norman,  C.  F 

Ogle,  W.,  M.D 

Patterson,  A.  H.  ... 
Pearson,  H 

Curried  forward 


E. 

13 


S. 
2 


Brought  forward 

Peers,  J.  W 

Peers,  W.  H 

Perry,  W.  C 

Pownall,  A 

Pretor,  A 

Procter,  F 

Purton,  J.  S.      ... 

Pycock,  J 

Quarrington,  E.  F. 
Eamskill,  E.  J.  .     .     . 

Eoberts,  S 

Shackleton,  W.  .     .     . 

Shaw,  J 

Simpson,  P 

Slater,  H 

Smailes,  F.  W.  .  .  . 
Smith,  G.  E.  ... 
Southward,  W.  T.  .  . 
Spratt,  A.  W.      .     .     . 

Spurrell,  J 

Stackhouse,  J.  .  .  . 
Stephen,  J.  G.  .  .  . 
Stogdon,  A.  E.    .     .     . 

Style,  J 

Sutthery,  W.  ... 
Thompson,  B.  P. 

Toovey,  W 

Trevor,  C.  C.       .     .     . 

Turner,  G 

Waller,  W 

Wanstall,  E.  F.  .  .  . 
Warren,  J.  S.  .  .  . 
Whitehead,  S.  T.  .  . 
Willcocks,  E.  J. 

Wilson,  W 

Wilson,  H 

Wood,  M.  .... 
Woodcock,  T.  .  .  . 
Woodward,  A.  .  .  . 
Wray,  W.  M.  ... 
Yates,  H.  W.      .     .     . 


E. 

45 


S. 
11 


45      11 


Total 


78  1  19 


JESUS  COLLEGE. 


Corrie,  G.  E.,  Master,  d.d. 

Aikin,  E 

Aldous,  J.  C.  P.       ... 

Archer,  C.  G 

Armstrong,  G.  F.    .     .     . 
Atkinson,  H.  S 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

S. 

5 

1 

E. 


Brought  fonoard 
Bailey,  J.  S.  . 
Banks,  E.  H. 
Banks,  H.  P.. 
Barber,  E. 
Barlow,  W.    . 


Carried  forward 


10 


JESUS    COLLEGE. 


21 


Brouqht  forward 

Barnes,  E.  W.    .     .     . 

Bates,  C.  J 

Beaufort,  D.  A.  .     .     . 

Bell,  J 

Blake,  C.  T.  Jex      .     . 

Blake,  W.  H.      ... 

Bramley,  C 

Bruce,  D 

Bruce,  Hon.  T.  C.  .     . 

Budworth,  P.  J. .     .     . 

Burrough,  C.      ... 

Burrows,  J.  N.    .     .     . 

Cann,  G.  D 

Chaytor,  H.  J.    .     .     . 

Chester,  H.  M.   .     .     . 

Chevallier,  A.  J.      .     . 

Christmas,  W.  H.    .     . 

Clarkson,  G.  A.  .     .     . 

Cleave,  W.  0.,  ll.d.    . 

Coleman,  G.  W.      .     . 

Cowie,  C.  M.       ... 

Crump,  J.  H.      ... 

De  Chah-,  F.  B.  .     .     . 

De  Gex,  J.  P.      ... 

De  Vine,  W.  T.  .     .     . 

Diuilop,  E.  M.    .     .     . 

Durham,  T.  C.    .     .     . 

Fawcett,  W.  M.  .     .     . 

Fendall,  C.  B.     .     .     . 

Feunell,  C.  A.  M.   .     . 

Fisher,  O 

Flood,  L.  E 

Forster,  C.  T.  .  .  . 
Francis,  P.  C.  C.  .  . 
Gammell,  J.  S.  .     .     . 

Gibson,  J 

Gilbert,  E.  W.    .     .     . 
Gillett,  E.  H.      .     .     . 
Goodwin,  J.  H.  H. 
Gorton,  C.  E.      .     .     . 

Grace,  0.  J 

Gra}',  A 

Green,  J.  H.  B.  .  .  . 
Gwyther,  E.  F.  .  .  . 
Hadow,  G.  E.     .     .     . 

Hall,  F 

Hemsworth,  B.  .     .     . 

Hodgkin,  H 

Holdship,  J 

HoUway,  H 

Hoskin,  P.  C.  M.  .  . 
Hughes,  G.  B.  .  .  . 
Huntsman,  E.  J.     .     . 

Jackson,  P 

Jackson,  E 

James,  A.  E 

Jennings,  A.  C.  .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 
10 


58      10 


Brought  forward 
Johnstone,  V.  B.     .     . 

Jones,  J.  H 

Jones,  E.  H 

King,  T 

Kingsmill,  W.  M.    .     . 

Kitchin,  F 

Lamb,  J.  C 

Leathes,  S 

Le  Gallais,  T.     .     .     . 

Le  Gros,  G 

Leventhorpe,  E.      .     . 

Lord,  E 

Luard,  G.  A 

Luckock,  H.  M.,  d.d. 
McCleverty,  E.    .     .     . 

Moncreif,  A 

Morgan,  E.  H.    .     .     . 

Naune,  J.  D 

Nash,  J.  L 

Neep,  E.F 

New,  J.  M 

Nisbet,  M.  A.      ... 

Norris,  J.  B 

Orr,  J 

Pennethorue,  G.  W.  . 
Perowne,  W.  F.  .  .  . 
Peter,  E.  G.  .  .  .  . 
Philpott,  0.  .  .  .  . 
Pierson,  G.  J.     .     .     . 

Pitts,  B 

Potter,  C.  E 

Eackham,  E.  A. .     .     . 

Eandolph,  E 

Eate,  L.  M 

Eeed,  G.  V 

Eidley,  J.  M.       ... 

Eidley,  J.  H 

Eoberts,  J.  P.  .  .  . 
Eobertsou,  J.  .  .  . 
Eobinson,  E.  A. .  .  . 
Eoughton,  F.  J. .  .  . 
Eoumieu,  G.  F.  .     .     . 

Salmon,  F 

Salmon,  E.  M.    .     .     . 
Satterthwaite,  C.  J. 
Seaton,  E.  C.      .     .     . 

Sharp,  H.  I 

Shepheard,  W.  P.  B.  . 

Shield,  H 

Shipley,  O 

Shoj^pee,  G.  A.  .  .  . 
Simpson,  A.  W. . 

Smith,  J.  W 

Smith,  B.  L 

Smith,  M 

Smyth,  C 

Smyth,  T.  C,  ll.d.     . 

Carried  foncard 


B. 

58 


S. 
10 


103  1  22 


22 


JESUS    COLLEGE. 


Brought  forward 
Stockdale,  H.  M.  .  . 
Stoddart,  E.  W.  .  . 
Straker,  C.  E.  .  .  . 
Swallow,  J.  E.  .  .  . 
Talbot,  E.  H.      ... 

Taylor,  T 

Thompson,  A.  .  .  . 
Thomson,  J.  E.  H. .  . 
Trimmer,  E.  J.  A.  .  . 
Tyson,  W.AV.  .  .  . 
Venables,  G.  S.  .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 
103 

S. 
•22 

1 

111 

25 

Brought  forward 

Vidler,  A.  C 

Waller,  E.  P.  .  .  . 
Walters,  J.  V.  .  .  . 
Westmorland,  A.,  ll.d. 
Wheeler,  E.  W.  .  .  . 
Williams,  C.  S.  .  .  . 
Williams,  F.  V.  .     .     . 

Wilson,  J 

Wilson,  A.  B.  ... 
WorUedge,  E.  W.  .  . 
Yates,  S.  A.  T.  .     .     . 

Total   .... 


E. 
Ill 


S. 
25 


121     26 


CHRIST'S   COLLEGE. 


Swainson,  C.  A.,  Master, 

D.D 

Adams,  E.  L 

Allen,  W.  M 

Alvis,  E.  J 

Anderson,  Y 

Ansted,  J.  B 

Atchison,  A.  T 

Baily,  H.  G 

Baiii,  W.  E 

Ball,  J 

Bamptou,  H 

Barker,  A.  H 

Barker,  J 

Barnard,  H.  G 

Barton,  J 

Bell,  W 

BendaU,  H 

Berkeley,  M.  J 

Besant,  W 

Blackburn,  S 

Blencowe,  J.,  ll.d.       .     . 

Blyth,  W 

Blyth,  C.  F 

Bonser,  J.  W.      .     .     .     . 

Booty,  C.  F 

Bowstead,  A.  K.       .     .     . 

Boyd,  J.  W 

Briggs,  E.  F.  A.      .     .     . 

Brodhurst,  F 

Bromley,  W 

Brown,  T.  K 

Brown,  E.  H 

Carried  forward     , 


E.      S 


23 


Brought  foncard    . 

Buckley,  H.  B 

Burbidge,  F.  W.      ... 

Burrows,  F.  H 

Cadman,  E.  S 

Caiue,  H.  T 

Capel,  B 

Cartmell,  J.  W 

Charles,  J.  H 

Chase,  F.  H 

Cheetham,  S.,  d.d.       .     . 

Chippett,  J.  W 

Clark,  J 

Clark,  0.  W 

Clarke,  C.  J 

Clarke,  J.  G 

Clayden,  A.  W 

Chfford,  P.  H 

Coape,  J 

Colling,  J 

CoUingridge,  W.      .     .     . 

Copestake,  S 

Cumberlege,  S.  F.    .     .     . 
Currie,  Sir  F.  L.,  Bart.     . 

Cust,  D.  M 

Darley,  A.  H 

Davies,  G.  S 

Davis,  I 

Dibb,  A.  K 

Dimond-Churchward,  M.  D. 

Downes,  J 

Drury,  T.  W 

Dunn,  E 

Canied  foncard     . 


E. 
23 


40  '  24 


Christ's  college. 


23 


Brought  forward 

Eddy,  S.  E 

Ellis,  A 

Fairclougb,  E.  J.  .  . 
Fardell,  J.  G.      ... 

Fawcett,  W 

Fenton,  H.  J.  H.     .     . 

Field,  E.  A 

Fisher,  G.  H.  ... 
Fisher,  G.  W.     ,     .     . 

Fitch,  A 

Fitzgerald,  J.  D.  .  . 
Fletcher,  J.  D.    .     .     . 

Fowler,  W 

Francis,  T 

Freeth,  T.  J 

Freshuey,  F 

Gardner,  P.,  Professor 

Garvey,  J 

Gilbert,  C.  E.  ... 
Girdlestone,  W.  H.,  d.d. 

Glen,  A 

Glennie,  J.  D.  .  .  . 
Goodwin,  G.  S.  .     .     . 

Gordon,  E 

Graves,  J 

Gray,  J.  H.,  ll.d. 
Greaves,  J.     .     .     .     . 
Greenstreet,  W.  G. 

Griffith,  J 

Griffith,  A.  F.  .  .  , 
Griffiths,  G.  J.  .  .  . 
Grigson,  W.  S.  .  .  . 
Gronow,  E.  G.  .  .  . 
Haddon,  A.  C.  .  .  . 
Hamilton,  A.  H.  .  . 
Handford,  G.  T.  .  . 
Harrisson,  E.  E.  .  . 
Harvey,  G.  T.  .  .  . 
Hastings,  G.  W.      .     . 

Hays,  J 

Henham,  W.  T.       .     . 

Hildyard,  J 

Hill,  C 

Hobson,  E.  W.  .  .  . 
Hopldnson,  E.  F.    .     . 

Howe,  C.  J 

Howell,  J.  H.  ... 
Hutchinson,  J.  T.   .     . 

Imrie,  J 

Johnson,  A 

Josling,  W.  J.     .     .     . 

Keeping,  W 

Kennedy,  L.  D.  .  . 
Kinnear,  T.  J.  .  .  . 
Kitson,  E.  B.  B.  .  . 
Langley,  H.  J.  .  .  . 
Ledsam,  D.  B.    .     .     . 


Carried  forward 


E. 
40 


81 


S. 
24 


40 


Brought  forward 

Lee,  A.  T 

Lee,  W.  H 

Leicester,  W.  H.  .  . 
Lindsell,  E.  B.  .  ,  . 
Lingwood,  E.  M.  .  . 
Lowe,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Lowndes,  E.  S.        .     . 

Lynes,  J 

Macmillan,  M.  C.    .     . 

Male,  C.  P 

Male,  H 

Marshal,  H.  W.  .  . 
Mason,  C.  W.  .  .  . 
Mathwiu,  H.       ... 

Mee,  W.  C 

Mee,  J.       ..... 

Metcalfe,  J 

Middleton-Wake,  C.  H. 
Millar,  J.  0.,  ll.d. 
Milward,  H.  C.  .  .  . 
Molesworth,  W.  .  . 
Moore,  J.  L.  M. 
Moulton,  J.  F.  .  .  . 
Moulton,  E.  G.  .  .  . 
Nepean,  M.  B.  .  .  . 
Nettleship,  J.  .  .  . 
Newby,  E.  J.       ... 

Noble,  J.  P 

Otway,  J.  F.  T. 

Page,  H.  W 

Paley,  F.  H 

Patterson,  E.  .  .  . 
Pattisson,  A.       ... 

Peile,  J 

Perkins,  T 

Porter,  G 

Porter,  A.  T.  ... 
Powell,  E.  A.       ... 

Eadford,  G 

Eadford,  A 

Eankin,  L.  K.    .     . 
Eaynbird,  E.       ... 

Eeed,  G 

Eickett,  C.  S.  ... 
Eidout,  J.  D.  ... 
Eobarts,  C.  N.  .  .  . 
Robertson,  W.  A.  S.    . 

Eogers  J.  T 

Eoyds,  C.  T.  ... 
Eushbrooke,  T.        .     . 

Sale,  T.  T 

Schiller-Szinessy,  S.  M. 
Seeker,  T.  J.        ... 

Sell,  AV.  J 

Sharkey,  J.  A.  .  .  . 
Sharpe,  T.  W.  .  .  . 
Sharpe,  J 

Gamed  forward 


E. 

81 


S. 
40 


118 


60 


24 


CHRISTS    COLLEGE, 


Brought  fonvard  . 
Shilleto,  W.  F.R.  .  .  . 
Sierra  Leone,  H.,  Bishop 

of,  D.D 

Simons,  N 

Simpson,  A.  G.  K.       .     . 

Simpson,  E.  B 

Skeat,  W.  W.,  Professor  . 

Smith,  J . 

Smith,  H 

Smithson,  H.  S.  C.       .     . 

Soden,  C.  W 

Spence,  J 

Statham,  G.  H.       .     .     . 

Stephen,  C.  I 

Stevenson,  T.  B.  .  .  . 
Strickland,  S.  W.    .     .     . 

Swaun,  S.  K 

Thompson,  E 

Thompson,  F.  J.  .  .  . 
Thompson,  E.  S.  .  .  . 
Thorburn,  T.  J.  .  .  . 
Thorpe,  E.  0.  T.  .  .  . 
Thurstau,  F.  W.      .     .     . 

Toller,  T.  N 

Toppin,  G.  P 

Tracy,  F.  F 

Travers,  J.  B 

Turner,  A 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

118 

S. 
60 

137 

68 

Brought  forward 

Turner,  E 

Twentyman,  J.  .     .     . 
Vaughan,  E.  T. 
Vihert,  J.  E.       ... 

Vince,  C.  A 

Vines,  S.  H 

Waters,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
"Watson,  E.  J.     .     .     . 

Watts,  J 

Wesson,  C 

Weston,  G.  F.    .     .     . 

Whaley,  C 

Wliarton,  J.  G.  .  .  . 
Wilford,  E.  E.    .     .     . 

Wilkin,  A 

Wilson,  G.  L.  ... 
Wilson,  T.  H.     .     .     . 

Wilson,  J 

Winham,  D.  ... 
Winter,  C.  P.  ... 
Wolstenholme,  J.  .  . 
Woodhouse,  H.  D. 
Wormald,  P.  H.  .  . 
Wratislaw,  A.  H.     .     . 

Wren,  W 

Wrench,  P.  E.  .  .  , 
Wright,  J.  P.  ... 
Wrisht,  E.  T.     .     .     . 


R.  i  S. 
137  I  68 


Total 


153     80 


ST   JOHN'S   COLLEGE. 


Abbott,  E.  A 

Ace,  D.,  D.D 

A'Court-Holmes,  Hon.  W. 

L.  H 

Adam,  S.  C 

Adams,  T 

Ainger,  G.  H.,  d.d.       .     . 

Alcock,  J.  P 

Allen,  W.,  sen 

Allen,  W.,  jun 

Allen,  John  B 

Allott,  H.  H 

Almack,  H.,  d.d.      .     .     . 

Almack,  W 

Alston,  H 

Ambrose,  J 

Anstice,  J.  B 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

S. 

13 

3 

Brought  forward    . 

Antrobus,  E 

Antrobus,  J.  C.        ... 
Atherton,  R.  H.       ... 

AthUl,  G.  J 

Attenborough,  W.  F.    .     . 

Auden,  W 

Auden,  T 

Autridge,  F.  C 

Babb,  G 

Babington,  C.  C,  Professor 
Babington,  C,  d.d.       .     . 
Badcock, E.  B.         ... 
Bagshaw,  T.  W.       ... 
Bailey,  H.,  d.d.        .     .     • 

Bailey,  J 

BaUey,  H.  E 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 
13 


S. 


26 


ST    JOHN  S    COLLEGE. 


25 


Brought  forward 

Baily,  W 

Banham,  H.  F.,  m.d.  . 
Banks,  W.  M.  .  .  . 
Banks,  A.  E.  ... 
Barker,  W.  G.  .  .  . 
Barlow,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Barlow,  W.  W.    .     .     . 

Baron,  E 

Barrett,  H.  A.  .  .  . 
Barrett,  W.  F.  .  .  . 
Barrow,  G.  S.     .     .     . 

Barry,  E 

Barton,  H.  CM.  .  . 
Bashforth,  F.  ... 
Bateman,  J.  F.    .     .     . 

Bather,  J 

Bather,  H.  F.  ... 
Bathurst,  C.  ... 
Bayard,  F.  C.      ... 

Baylis,  P 

Beadon,  H.  W.    .     .     . 

Beard,  A 

Beardsworth,  G.  .  . 
Beasley,  E.  D.  .  .  . 
Beaumont,  E.  ... 
Bedwell,  F.  A.  .  .  . 
Bennett,  W.  M.  .  . 
Bennett,  T.  J.  F.     .     . 

Benyon,  E 

Beresford,  J.  J.        .     . 

Berney,  T 

Besant,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Best,  G.  A.  H.  .  .  . 
Bethell,  J.  F.  H.      .     . 

Bigwood,  J 

Billinghurst,  H.  G. 
Bii-ley,  J.  W.       ... 
Bishop,  W.  C.     .     .     . 
Bishop,  F.  S.       ... 

Blackall,  S 

Blanch,  J 

Bland,  A.  C.  ... 
Blomefield,  L.     .     .     . 

Blow,  J 

Boddy,  G.  y.       ... 

Boden,  E 

Body,  G 

Bompas,  H.  M.  .     .     . 

Bond,  W.  A 

Bonnett,  J 

Bonney,  T.  G.  .  .  . 
Boodle,  J.  A.  ... 
Borradaile,  E.  H.  .  . 
Boulnois,  E.  ... 
Boultbee,  T.  P.,  ll.d  . 
Boultbee,  St  J.  .  .  . 
Boutiiower,  S.  P.     .     . 


E. 

26 


S. 
G 


Carried  forward 


68 


21 


Brought  forward 

Bower,  A 

Bower,  E 

Bowlby,  E.  S.  .  .  . 
Bowling,  E.  W.        .     . 

Boys,  T.  J 

Bray,  E 

Brierly,  J 

Brittan,  C 

Brodribb,  W.  J. 
Brogden,  T.  W. 
Brooks,  W.  C.     .     .     . 
Brooksmith,  E.  .     .     . 
Brooksmith,  E.  J.   .     . 

Bros,  T.  K 

Brown,  J.  L.       ... 

Brown,  W 

Brown,  J.  C.  ... 
Brown,  L.  M.  ... 
Brownbill,  J.       ... 

Browne,  J 

Bnimell,  E 

Brumell,  C 

Buck,  W.  E.,  M.D. 
Buclder,  J.  F.  ... 
Buckston,  H.  .  .  . 
Bulmer,  G.  F.  .  .  . 
Burbury,  S.  H.  .  .  . 
Burder,  A.  H.  F.      .     . 

Bnrdon,  E 

Burnett,  J.  C.  ... 
Burnett,  F.  W.  .  .  . 
Burnett,  F.  P.  .  .  . 
Burnside,  W.  .  .  . 
Burrow,  J.  W.  .  .  . 
Burville,  W.  H.  .  . 
Bushell,  W.  D.    .     .     . 

Busk,  T.  T 

Butler,  T 

Butler,  J 

Butterton,  G.  A.,  d.d, 
Cabell,  W.  L.      ... 

Caister,  W 

Caley,  G.  A 

Call,  W.  M.  W.  .  . 
Calvert,  E.,  ll.d.    .     . 

Calvert,  A 

Cane,  J.  B 

Capel,  H.  M.       ... 

Carey,  E.  J 

Carlisle,  E 

Carpmael,  E.      ... 

Carr,  E 

Carrington,  E.    .     .     . 

Carver,  E 

Carver,  T.  G.       ... 
Carwardine,  T.  W. 
Carwardine,  H.  A. 

Carried  forward 


E. 

68 


S. 
21 


108    38 


26 


ST    JOHN  S    COLLEGE. 


Brought  forward    . 
Causton,  T.  L.  N.    .     .     . 

Chad  wick,  E 

Challice,  W.  D.       ... 

Chambers,  J 

Charles,  E.  F 

Charlesworth,  J.  E.      .     . 

Cheese,  J.  A 

Chell,  G.  E 

Chorley,  F.  W 

Christie,  J.  J 

Clark,  W.  J 

Clark,  E.G., Professor,  ll.d. 

Clarke,  G.  E 

Clarke,  J.  S 

Clarke,  J.  M 

Clarke,  H.L 

Claydon,  E.  A.         ... 

Cleveland,  H 

Clifton,  E.  B 

Clive,  W 

Close,  E.  W 

Clubbe,  C.  W 

Clucas,  G.P 

Coape-Arnold,  H.  F.  J.     . 

Coates,  J 

Coates,  W.  C 

Codd,  H.  F 

Coggiu,  H.  T.  J.      ... 

Cole,  G.  L 

Coling,  E.  J 

Collins,  J 

Collison,  F.  W.        ... 
Colquhoun,  Sir  P.,  ll.d. 

Colson,  C 

Cook,  E.  W 

Coombes,  G.  F.       ... 

Coombs,  W 

Cooper,  J.  E 

Cooper,  C.  E 

Cope,  F.  H 

Cope,  S.  W 

Cort,  J.  J 

Cory,  H.  C 

Cotterill,  C.  C.         ... 
Cotu'tney,  L.  H.       ... 

Covington,  W 

Cowie,  B.  M.,  d.d.        .     . 

Cowie,  H 

Creeser,  J 

Creswell,  S.  F.         ... 

Crick,  F.  C 

Crick,  A.  H 

Cruickshauk,  G.  E.      .     . 
Currey,  G.,  d.d.       .     .     . 

Dalby,  E 

Darby,  G.  W 

Darling,  T 

Carried  foncard     . 


E. 

108 


152     51 


S. 
38 


L. 


Brought  fonvard 
Davie,  W.  C. 
Davies,  J. 
Davies,  W. 
Davies,  E.  P. 
Davies,  J.  E. 
Davis,  W.  B. 
Davys,  0.  W. 
Day,  H.  G. 
Deacle,  H.  T. 
Denton,  J. 
Dewick,  E.  S. 
Dibdin,  L.  T. 
Dinnis,  F.  H. 
Dixon,  E.,  LL.D 
Dobson,  E.  S. 
Docker,  E. 
Donaldson,  W. 
Dougan,  T.  W. 
Douglas,  W.  W. 
Douglas,  E.  A. 
Dowling,  E.  B. 
Drake,  C.  B. 
Drew,  C.  E. 
Driukwater,  Sir  W, 
Druce,  A.  J. 
Duckworth,  E,     . 
Dudley,  J.  G.,  m.d, 
Dumas,  C.  C. 
Dunn,  J.  .     . 

Durieu,  W.  M. 
Dymock,  H.  McL. 
Earle,  F.  W. 
Earnshaw,  S. 
Eastbm-n,  C.  F. 
Easton,  J.  G. 
Ebsworth,  J.  W. 
Ede,  W.  M. 
Edinburgh,  H.  Bish 

d.d 

Edman,  E.  H.     . 
Edmunds,  W.,  m.d 
Edwards,  B. 
Edwards,  J. 
Edwards,  G.  T. 
Edwards,  G. 
EUiott,  T.  A.       . 
Ellis,  S.  A. 
Ellis,  E.     .     .     . 
Elhs,  W.  H.  M. 
Elsee,  C.         .     . 
English,  W.  W. 
Evans,  T.  S. 
Evans,  J.  D. 
Evans,  A.        .     . 
Everard,  G. 
Ewen,  H.  L.'E. 
Eston,  F.        .     . 


E. 

152 


S. 
51 


op 


of. 


Carried  forward 


199     60 


ST    JOHN  S    COLLEGE. 


27 


Brought  forward 
Fane,  W.  D. 
Farre,  F.  J.,  m.d 
Farthing,  G.  L. 
Fearnley,  M. 
Fell,  J.  E.       . 
Ferguson,  R.  S. 
Fasting,  (Jr.  A. 
Field,  T.    .     . 
Field,  J.  W. 
Finch,  A.  J. 
Fiuch,  H.  B. 
Finch,  F.  C. 
Fitzherbert,  J.  K 
Fitzherbert,  J. 
Fletcher,  E. 
Fletcher,  W.  H.  B. 
Fletcher,  J.  C.  B 
Fludyer,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart 
Ford,  W.  J. 
Forster,  G.  B. 
Foxwell,  H.  S. 
Foxwell,  E.  E. 
Francis,  H.  R. 
Francis,  J. 
Freeman,  A. 
Freese,  J.  H. 
Frost,  P.   .      . 
Frost,  G.,  LL.D 
Fuller,  A. 
Fuller,  J.  M. 
Fynes-Clinton,  E. 
Galland,  T.  S. 
Gautillon,  P.  J.  F. 
Gardner,  T.  J.  C 
Garland,  J.     . 
Garnett,  W. 
Garrett,  G.  M.,  mus.d. 
Genese,  R.  W. 
Genge,  E.  H. 
George,  J. 
Gifford,  E.  H.,  d.d. 
Gilder,  H.       . 
Gilder,  E. 
Giles,  C.  W.,  D.D 
Gillson,  H.  T. 
Goldie,  C.  D. 
Goodacre,  F.  B.,  m. 
Gordon,  T.  W.  W. 
Gorst,  J.  E. 
Gorst,  P.  F. 
Grapel,  W.      .     . 
Graves,  C.  E. 
Graystone,  A.  C. 
Green,  E.  K. 
Green,  G.  A. 
Green,  W.  H.      . 
Gretton,  F.  E. 

Carried  forward 


R. 

199 


S. 
60 


246     70 


Brought  forward 
Griffin,  W.  N.     . 
Griffith,  J.,  LL.D, 
Griffiths,  A. 
Groves,  W.     .     . 
Gruggen,  G.  S. 
Gunston,  W.  H. 
Guttridge,  W.  A. 
Gwatkin,  T.  .     . 
Gwatkin,  H.  M. 
Gwatkin,  A.  J.  C. 
Gwillim,  J.  H. 
Gwyn,  P.  P. 
Hadfield,  J. 
Hagger,  W. 
Hall,  T.     .     . 
HaU,  R.  S.  B.  H 
Hall,  H.     .     . 
HaU,  S.  H.     . 
Hall,  J.      .     . 
Hallam,  G.  H. 
Hancock,  E.  G. 
Hannam,  W.  R. 
Hardisty,  W.  L. 
Hargr eaves,  R. 
Harkness,  G.  L. 
Harkness,  H.  L 


E. 
2-16 


S. 
70 


Haqjer,  F.  W.,  sen 
Harper,  F.  W.,  jun 
Harris,  J.  J.  W. 
Harrison,  T. 
Hart,  W.,  LL.D. 
Hart,W.  E. 
Hartley,  H. 
Hartley,  J.,  ll.d. 
Hartree,  C.     .     . 
Haskins,  C.  E. 
Haslam,  J.  B. 
Haslam,  W.  A. 
Haslam,  C.  E.     . 
Hastings,  H.  G. 
Hastings,  G.  F. 
Haviland,  G.  E. 
Haviland,  A.  C. 
Haviland,  J. 
Hawkins,  C.  H. 
Haworth,  W. 
Hayward,  R.  B. 
Heitland,  W.  E. 
Hemming,  G.  W. 
Henderson,  T.     . 
Henslow,  L.  R. 
Heppel,  G.      .     . 
Herbert,  Hon.  G. 
Herbert,  Hon.  R.  C 
Hernaman,  J.  W.  D 
Heycock,  T. 
Heywood,  J. 


Carried  forward 


283 


90 


28 


ST    JOHN'S    COLLEGE. 


Brought  forward 
Hibbert,  J.  T.  "  .     .     . 

Hibbert,  H 

Hibbert,  J.  A.  N.  .  . 
Hicks,  W.  M.  ... 
Higgs,  A.  C.        ... 

Highton,  A 

Hiles,  E 

HiU,  E.  J 

HiU,  E 

HUl,  W,  S 

Hill,  B 

Hill,  F.  C 

Hilleary,  F.  E.  .  .  . 
Hinridi-Dent,  H.  D.    . 

Hoare,  J.  S 

Hoare,  H 

Hoare,  W 

Hoare,  A 

Hockiu,  F 

Hodgkinson,  G.  L. 

Holcroft,  H 

Holder,  H.  W.    .     .     . 

Hole,  M.  H 

Holmes,  G.  G.  .  .  . 
Holmes,  C.  F.  .  .  . 
Holmes,  F.  G.    .     .     . 

Holt,  R 

Hornby,  J 

Home,  B.  W.  ... 
Home,  H.  P.  ... 
Home,  J.  W.  ... 
Houghton,  F.  T.  S.      . 

Howard,  R 

Howard,  C 

Howlett,  J.  H.    .     .     . 

Howlett,  H 

Hubbard,  C.  E.  .  .  . 
Hudleston,  J.  H.  .  . 
Hudleston,  W.  H.  .  . 
Hudson,  W.  H.  H.       . 

Humber,  T 

Humphreys,  T.  .  .  . 
Humphreys,  H.,  m.d. 

Hunt,  A.  L 

Hiundall,  W.  E.  .  . 
Hussey,  H.  L.  .  .  . 
Hutchinson,  C.  B.  .  . 
Hutton,  H.  R.  .  .  . 
Hymers,  J.,  d.d.  .  . 
r Anson,  E.  B.  .  .  . 
Ingram,  D.  S.  ... 
Isaacson,  J.  F.    . 

Isard,  J.  C 

Jackson,  A 

Jackson,  C 

James,  J.  C 

Jessopp,  A 

Carried  forward 


R.      S. 
283     90 


319    111 


Brought  forward    . 
Johns,  T.  .     .  ■  .     .     .     . 

Johnson,  W 

Johnson,  J.  E 

Johnson,  E.  J.  F.    .     .     . 

Jones,  H 

Jones,  A 

Jones,  R.  D 

Jones,  C.  A 

Jones,  E.  M 

Joynes,  R 

Kay,  F.  H.  J 

Kearney,  J.  B 

Keeling,  W 

Kelley,  W.  S 

Kelly,  E.  R 

Kemp,  H.  T 

Kempson,  E.  A.       ... 
Kempthorne,  P.  H.      .     . 

Kendall,  E.  K 

Kennedy,  B.  H.,  Profes$or 

D.D 

Kennedy,  W.  J.       ... 
Kennion,  R.  W.       .     .     . 

Kiddle,  F.  G 

Killick,  J.  H 

Kirbv,  E.  H 

Kirby,  H.  T.  M.      ... 

Kirby,  H.  W 

Kii-k,  C 

Kitching,  W.  V.       ... 

Kitching,  W 

Knapp,  J.  H 

Knowles,  T 

Kynaston,  H.,  d.d.       ,     . 

Lamplugh,  D 

Langley,  J.  P 

Lattimer,  T 

Laurie,  R.  P.  N.      .     .     . 

Law,  J.  E. 

Lawson,  G.  N.  G.    .     .     . 

Laycock,  J.  M 

Leake,  W.  M 

Ledsam,  D 

Lee,  J.  M 

Lee,  C 

Lee,  F 

Lee,  W.  J 

Leeman,  A 

Leicester,  C.  H.  S.       .     . 
Lermit,  G.  T.,  ll.d.     .     . 

Le  Sueur,  J 

Lethbridge,  W 

Levett,  R 

Levett,  E.  L 

Light,  W.  E 

Lighton,  A 

Little,  J.  R 

Carried  forward     . 


R.  ;  S. 
319    111 


365    121 


ST    JOHM  H    COLLEGE, 


20 


Brought  foncard    . 
Liveiag,  G.  D.,  Professor 

Lloyd,  F.  L 

Lloyd,  T.  B 

Lloyd,  S.  W 

Lloyd,  J.  H 

Lofty,  F.  F 

Logan,  S.  G 

Longmire,  J.  W.      .     .     . 

Loxdale,  J 

Loxdale,  H.  M 

Luard,  0 

Lunu,  J.  E 

Lyall,  F.  J 

M-^Alister,  D 

M'=Cormick,  J 

Mackinuon,  W.  A.  .     .     . 

Main,  P.  T 

Maltby,  B 

Mansfield,  H.  M<=N.      .     . 

Marr,  J.  E 

Marrack,  J.  E 

Marrack,  E.  G 

Marsden,  J.  H 

Marsden,  W 

Marsh,  E.  W.  B.     .     .     . 

Marsh,  F.  A 

Marshall,  A 

Marshall,  G.  A 

Marshall,  A.  M.,  m.d. 
Marten,  A.  G.,  ll.d.    .     . 

Marten,  E.  D 

Martin,  G.  M 

Mason,  P.  H 

Massie,  J 

Mathews,  W 

Mathias,  G 

Matthew,  G.  A 

Maxwell,  F.  C 

Mayor,  E.  B 

Mayor,  J.  E.  B.,  Professor 
Mead,  E.  G.  .     .     .'    .     . 

Medcalf,  W 

Mellodey,  T 

Mellor,  T.  V 

Merivale,  C,  d.d.  .  .  . 
Merriman,  J.,  d.d.        .     . 

Metcalfe,  W 

Metcalfe,  W.  J 

Metcalfe,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Meyricke,  E.  H.  .  .  . 
Micklefield,  A.  E.  E.    .     . 

Monk,  W 

Moore,  J.  A 

Moore,  C.  W.  D.  .  .  . 
Moore,  E.  G.  A.  H.      .     . 

Moore,  E 

Morgan,  J.  P 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

365 


S. 
121 


409 : 134 


Brouglit  forward 
Morrice,  W.  D.  .     .     . 

Morse,  F 

Morishead,  E.      .     .     . 

Mortlock,  C 

Moser,  E.  B 

Mosley,  E.  E.      .     .     . 

Moss,  H.  W 

Moss,  W 

Mott,  H.  S.    .     .     .     . 

Mould,  J 

MouU,  C.  A 

Mounttield,  D.  .  .  . 
Mullinger,  J.  B. .  .  . 
Murray,  J.  D.  M.  .  . 
Murton,  C.  N.     .     .     . 

Neale,  E.  L 

Nevinson,  T.  K.  B.  . 
Newbold,  W.  T.  .     .     . 

Newton,  J 

Newton,  T.  H.  G.  .  . 
Newton,  W.  A.    .     .     . 

Newton,  H 

Nock,  T.  H 

Nockells,  W.       .     .     . 

Noon,  J 

Norton,  H.  T.  .  .  . 
Norton,  F.  C.      ... 

Nunn,  J 

Nuuns,  T.  J.       ... 

Oak,  C.  A 

Obbard,  A.  N.     .     .     . 

Otley,  G.  P 

Overton,  T 

Padley,  J.  S 

Page,  T.  E 

Paley,  T 

Parker,  G 

Parkinson,  S.,  d.d. 

Parnell,  C 

PauU,  W 

Pearson,  E.  L.    .     . 

Peek,E 

Peel,  J 

Pendlebury,  E.  .  .  . 
Pendlebury,  C.  .  .  . 
Pennant,  P.  P.    .     .     . 

Penny,  J 

Percival,  J.  A.  .  .  . 
Perkes,  E.  M.      ... 

Phelp,  P.  H 

Phelps,  H.  H.  .  .  . 
Pierpoint,  E.  W.  .  . 
Pierpoint,  E.  D..  .  . 
Pieters,  J.  W.  .  .  . 
Pinder,  H.  F.  ... 
Pinsent,  H.  C.  .  .  . 
Pollock,  J.  T.      ... 


E.      S. 
409    l;54 


Carried  forward 


448 


152 


30 


ST  John's  college. 


Broug lit  forte ard    . 

Polwhele,  T .  E 

Pooley,  J.  H 

Pooley,  H.  F 

Pope,  J 

Potts,  A.  W 

Powell,  F.  S 

Powell,  T.  W 

Powell,  T 

Previt^-Orton,  W.   .     .     . 

Price,  E.  H 

Proctor,  W.  A 

Pryke,  W.  E 

Pu'ckle,  G.  H 

Pugh,  J.  B 

Quayle,  M.  H 

Quirk,  J.  N 

Eadcliffe,  H 

Eammell,  W.  H.      .     .     . 

Eandolph,  F 

Eatcliffe,  T 

Eaynor,  G.  S 

Eaynor,  G.  H 

Eead,  W 

Bead,  H.  N 

Eeade,  J.  C 

Eeed,  E.W.  S 

Eeyner,  G.  F.,  d.d.      .     . 

Eichardson,  G 

Kigby,  T.  P 

Eiley,  C 

Eoach,  T 

Eoberts,  CM 

Eoberts,  H 

Eoberts,  W.  P 

Eobinson,  G 

Eoby,  H.  J 

Eoper,  W.  E 

Eothery,  H.  C 

Eougliton,  A.  H.     .     .     . 
Eowland,  W.  M.      ... 

Eowsell,  W.  F 

Eudd,  J.  B 

Eudd,  E.  J.  S 

Engeley,  J.  W.  S.    .     .     . 
Eusbbrooke,  W.  G. .     .     . 

Eussell,  H 

Eussell,  S.  F 

Salman,  W.  S 

Salman,  J.  S 

Sandford,  Humj^hrey  .     . 
Sandford.  Holland  .     .     . 

Sandford,  W 

■V  Sandys,  J.  E.  Ph&Zic  Orator 

Sangster,  C 

Savell,  W.  J 

Saward,  E 

Scholefield,  C.  C.     .     .     . 

Camed  forward     . 


E. 

448 


S. 
152 


493 


164 


Brought  forward    . 

Scott,  E.  F 

Scurfield,  G.  J 

Seabrook,  J.  P 

Selwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  H.  J. 

Bart 

Selwyn,  W 

Sephton,  J 

Shadwell,  A.  H 

Shears,  A 

Simmonds,  A 

Simpson,  C.  T 

Smalley,  C 

Smallpeice,  J 

Smith,  G.  J.  P 

Smith,  H.  W 

Smith,  S.  L 

Smith,  J.  Brook .... 

Smith,  E.  H 

Smith,  J 

Smith,  W.  F 

Smith,  G 

Smith,  J.  P 

Smith,  E.  P 

Smith,  B.  A - 

Smith,  T 

Snape,  A.  W 

Snowdon,  J 

Sollas,  W.  J. .     .     .     .     . 

Spafford,  W.  A 

Spencer,  T.  B 

Spokes,  J.  H 

Sprague,  T.  B 

Stanwell,  C 

Stevens,  A.  J 

Stewart,  M 

Stobart,  W.  J 

Stock,  J.  E 

Stock,  E.  P 

Stokes,  A.  S 

Stonestreet,  F.,  ll.d.  .  . 
Stonhouse-Vigor,  A,  H.  S. 
Storer,  C. ,  m.d.        .     .     . 

Street,  H.  W 

Stuart,  E.  A 

Swann,  E 

Sykes,  F.  G 

Symns,  J.  E 

Tarleton,  W.  H.  .     . 

Tate,  G.  E 

Tatham,  E.  E 

Tatham,  C.  M 

Tatham,  G.  T 

Tattersall-Musgrave,  J.  M. 

Taunton,  F 

Taylor,  G.  J 

Taylor,  W.  T 

Taylor,  E.  W 

Carried  forward    . 


E. 
493 


S. 
164 


531    182 


ST    JOHN  S    COLLEGE. 


31 


Brought  forward 

Taylor,  E 

Teall,  J.  J.  H.     .     .     . 

Teasdale,  J 

Tennent,  E 

Terry,  J 

Terry,  W.  G.  ... 
Theed,  J.  V.  ... 
Thompson,  H.,  m.d.  . 
Thompson,  S.  .     . 

Thompson,  J.  E.     . 
Thompson,  F.  L.     .     . 
Thomson,  F.  D,      .     . 
Tiarks,  J.  G.       ... 

Tillard,  J 

Tillyard,  I.  A.     .     .     . 

Tinkler,  J 

Todliunter,  I.      .     .     . 

Tom,  E.  N 

Tomkius,  W.      .     .     . 

Tonga,  E 

Torry,  A.  F.        ... 
Tottenham,  H.  E. 
Tower,  F.  B.       ... 

Towsey,  A 

Tremlett,  G.  G.      .     . 

Turner,  C 

Twamley,  Z.  ... 
Twisaday,  J.  ... 
Underwood,  C.  W.  . 
Upward,  E.  F.  .  . 
Uwins,  J.  G.       ... 

Vale,  H.  B 

Vassall,  W 

Vincent,  T 

Viney,  E  .... 
Vinter,  F.  W.  .  .  . 
Vinter,  E.  K.  ... 
Wace,  F.  C.        ... 

Wace,  H 

Wade,  G.  F.  ... 
Wale,  A.  M.        ... 

Walker,  J 

Walker,  E.  H. 
Wallis,  F.  W.     .     .     . 
Walmesley,  E.    .     .     . 

Walsh,  W 

Walters,  J.  T.  .  .  . 
Walton,  T.  I.  ... 
Ward,  E.  D.       ... 

Ward,  A.  E 

Ward,  J.  T.  ... 
Warner,  H.  Lee .     .     . 

Warren,  C 

Warren,  W.,  jun.  .  . 
Washington,  A.  .  . 
Watkin,  J.  W.  S.    .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 
531 


S. 
182 


573 


lUG 


Brought  forward 

Watkins,  J 

Watson,  Su-  A.  T.,  Bart. 
Watson,  Fred.  .  .  . 
Watson,  Frank  .  . 
Waud,  H.  C.  ... 
Webb,  A.  S.  ... 
Webb,  E.  E.       ... 

Webster,  J 

Welldou,  J.  I.     .     .     . 

West,  B 

Wetherell,  J.  C. 
Whale,  T.  W.     .     .     . 
^Vheeler,  T.,  ll.d. 
Whelpton,  H.  E.     .     . 
Whetstone,  W.  F.   .     . 
Whitaker,  G.  H.      .     . 
Wliite,  W.  F.      ... 
Whitehurst,  J.    .     .     . 
Whitelock,  B.     .     .     . 
Whitley,  C.  T.    .     .     . 
Whittington,  E.  E.      . 
Whitworth,  W.  A. 
Wigston,  W.       .     .     . 
Wilkins,  A.  S.     .     .     . 
Wilkinson,  P.  S.      .     . 
Wilkinson,  W.    .     .     . 
Wilkinson,  J.  F.      .     . 
Willan,  G.  A.      ... 
Willan,  W.  J.     .     .     . 
Williams,  S.  F. 
WiUiams,  H.  S.       .     . 
Williams,  F.  E.,  d.d. 
Williams,  H.  A.       .     . 
Wilson,  W.  G.    .     .     . 

Wilson,  W 

Wilson,  J.  M.  .  .  . 
Wilson,  W.  S.  .  .  . 
Wilson,  W.  L.  .  .  . 
Winter,  W.  E.  .  .  . 
Wiseman,  H.  J.  .  . 
Wiseman,  A.  E.  .  . 
Wiseman,  A.  W.  .  . 
Wood,  E.  M.,  sen. 
Wood,  W.  S.,  D.D.       . 

Wood,  A 

Wood,  W.  S.      ... 
Wood,  C.  H.       ... 
Wood,  H.  T.       ... 
Wood,  E.  M.,  jun. 
Woodhouse,  A.  C. 
Woodward,  E.  H.  .     . 

Woolley,  J 

Wright,  A 

Wright,  J 

Wroth,  E.  B.       ... 
Wyer,  T.  E.        ... 

Carried  forward 


E.  I  S. 
573  1  196 


614 


211 


82 


ST    JOHNS    COLLEGE. 


Brourjht  forward 
Wylde,  R.  H.    ■  .     .     . 

Yardley,  J 

Yardley,  J.  S.     .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 

614 

616 

S. 
211 

212 

Brouqht  forward 
Yate,  C.  a/  .  '  .     .     . 

Yate,  G.  E 

Yoi;ng,  G 


Total 


R.  I  S. 
616 ! 212 


619  '  212 


MAGDALENE   COLLEGE. 


E. 


Neville,  Hon.  L.,  Master 
Bagshawe,  E.  B.      .     . 

Baker,  J 

Bayne,  G.  S.  ... 
Beaumont,  T.  G.  .  . 
Berthon,  E.  L.   .     .     . 

Bolland,  A 

Bond,  J 

Bond,  S 

Brownrigg,  J.  S.      .     . 

Clark,  J.  M 

Clark,  W 

Clift,  F.,  LL.D.      .       .       . 

Colaen,  A 

Cook,  J 

Cooper,  N 

De  Crespigny,  F.  J.  C. 
Denman,  Hon.  L.  W. 
Dobede,  H.  F.     .     .     . 
Dowdeswell,  G.  F.  .     . 
Doyne,  C.  M.      ... 

Eddowes,  J 

Ede,  J.  W 

Edgerley,  E.  E.  .  .  . 
FeUowes,  J.  H.        .     . 

Fisher,  F 

Fortescue,  H.  J.      .     . 

Giles,  J.  H 

Gill,  W.  A 

Greenwood,  S.     .     .     . 

Gunton,  F 

Hales,  E.  C 

Hall,  H 

Hamond,  T.  A.  H. 
Harrison,  P.  I.    .     .     . 
Hartley,  A.  0.     .     .     . 
Heathcote,  S.  J.       .     . 
Hepwortb,  W.  H.  F.    . 

Hoole,  P.  F 

Hopkinson,  F.,  ll.d.  . 
Hughes,  L.  W.  G.    .     . 

Carried  foricard 


32 


Brought  forward 
Humberston,  P.  H. 

Jeffery,  S 

Johnson,  R,  W.       .     . 
Johnson,  H.  E.  A.  .     . 
Johnson,  G.  E.  .     . 
Kewley,  T.  E.      ... 
Knubley,  E.  P.    .     .     . 

Lang,  J.  H 

Leigh,  Hon.  G.  H.  C. 
Lennard,  J.  B.    .     .     . 
Lewis-Lloyd,  E.       .     . 
Lonsdale,  H.       ... 

Lucas,  C.  J 

Mare,  W.  S 

Markham,  C.  W.  .  . 
Michell,  A.  E.  .  .  . 
Micklethwait,  S.  N.      . 

Miles,  J 

Miller,  N.  J 

Nelson,  G.  A.  U.  .  . 
Neville,  S.  .  .  .  . 
Neville,  Hugh  .  .  . 
Neville,  E.  .  .  '.  . 
Neville,  Hen.  .  .  . 
Neville-Grenville,  R.    . 

Newman,  J 

Newton,  A.,  Professor 
Ogden,  C.  B.      '.     .     . 
Osborne,  Lord  F.  G.  G. 

Pattrick,  F 

Pearson,  H 

Peel,  G.  N 

Penrose,  F.  C.  .  .  . 
Peskett,  A.  G.  .  .  . 
Purnell,  E.  K.     .     .     . 

Eaven,  "V 

Eayner,  J 

Eichardson,  F,  .  .  . 
Eidsdale,  G.  J.  .  .  . 
Saxtou,  C.  S.      •    ,•     • 

Carried  foricard 


R.  I  S. 
32        9 


67      14 


MAGDALENE    COLLEGE. 


Brought  forte 
Schueider,  W.  M.  F 
Sharp,  J.    .     .     . 
Sheppard,  B.  H. 
Simmons,  T.  C. 
Smith,  H.  P.  0. 
Spinks,  F.  L. 
Stevens,  T.     .     . 
Stevenson,  G.  F. 
Stracey,  W.  J.     . 
Tanqueray,  D.  W. 
Thomas,  H,    .     . 
Tudor,  H.        .     . 
Turner,  H.  C.      . 


ard 


R. 

07 


S. 
14 


Carried  foncard 


79      15 


Brought  foncard 
Vallance,  T.  W.  .  . 
Vincent,  0.  P.  .  .  . 
Walker,  F.  J.  ... 
Warren,  E.  W.  .  .  . 
VVaud,  S.  W.       .     .     . 

Wav,  L.  J 

Way,  L.  A 

Wharton,  R 

White,  C.  S.  S.  .  .  . 
Whitehead,  C.  S.  .  . 
Williams,  H.  A.  .  . 
Wood,  J 

Total   .... 


R. 
79 


S. 
15 


89  I  17 


TRINITY   COLLEGE. 


Thompson,  W.  H.  Master, 

D.D.  

Adcock,  H.  H 

Agnew,  S.  A 

Ainger,  A.  C 

Ainslie,  H 

Airy,  Sir  G.  B 

Airy,  H.,  m.d 

Akroyd,  S.  F 

Aldis,  W.  S 

Aldis,  T.  S 

Alford,  B.  H 

Allen,  J 

Allen,  S.,  D.D 

Allen,  R 

Allen,  E.  H 

AUen,  J.  H 

Alliott,  R 

AlHx,  C.  P 

Allport,  C.  J 

Allpress,  R.  H 

Allsopp,  S.  C 

AUsopp,  G.  H 

Alston,  J.  F 

Alston,  Yv^.  C 

Anderson,  W 

Anderson,  D 

Andrews,  L.  W.  H.      .     . 

Angell,  W 

Appach,  F.  H 

Appleton,  R 

Arbuthnot,  R.  G.     .     .     . 

Carried  foncard     . 


R. 


19      12 


Brought  forward    . 

Archer,  W.  G 

Archer-Hind,  T.  H.      .     . 
Archer-Hind,  R.  D.      .     . 

Arkwright,  H 

Arkwright,  R 

Ai-magh,  M.  G.  Abp  of,  d.d. 

Armitage,  V.  K 

Armitage,  G.  D 

Armstrong,  H.  B.    .     .     . 

Arnold,  C.  W 

Arthur,  P 

Ashfield,  E.  W 

Aspinall,  R.  J 

Assheton,  R 

Athawes,  E.J 

Atkinson,  M.  A.      .     .     . 

Atkinson,  F 

Atkinson,  C.  J 

Baber,  H.  H 

Babiugtou,  J 

Back,  H 

Bacon,  J.  M 

Bagge,  T.  E 

Bagshawe,  F.  W.    .     .     . 

Baily,  W 

Baldry,  A 

Ball,  W.  W.  R 

Bamford,  R.,  sen.  .     .     . 

Banham,  J.  H 

Banks,  G.  J 

Barber,  S.  F 

Ca  rried  forwa  rd 


R. 
19 


S. 
12 


47 
3 


34. 


TPJNITV     COLLEGE. 


I'liouijlit  foru'iinl     , 

Baicliard.  E 

Barclay,  H.  G- 

Barclay,  K.     ;     .     .     .     . 
Barclay,  C.     .     .     .     .     . 

Barker,  E.  A 

Barker,  T : 

Barker,  G.  F.  B.     .     .     . 

Barlow,  K.  H 

Barnard,  W 

Barnes,  G.  E 

Barry,  A.,  D.n 

Bartholomew,  C.  W.   .     . 
Bass,  Sir  M.  A.,  Bart.      . 

Basset,  C 

Basset,  A.  B 

Bateman,  W.  F.      ... 

Bates,  A.  N 

Bathurst,  W.  A.      ... 

Batley,  W 

Batt,  T 

Baxter,  J.  H 

Baylay,  C.  F.  B.      ... 
Baylay,  A.  M.  Y.     .     .     . 

Bayne,  W.  T 

Baynes,  M.  C 

Bazett,  A.  Y 

Bazley,  T.  S 

Beal,  A 

Beale,  C.  G 

Beanmout,  T.  E.     .     .     . 

Becber,  J.  W 

Beckett,  Sir  E.  Bart.    .     . 

Bell,  M 

Bell,  E 

Bellingham,  J.  G.    .     .     . 

Bendyshe,  E 

Bennet,  Hon.  F.  A.  K.     . 

Benson,  H 

Benthall,  J 

Bentinck,  Bit.  Hon.  G.  A. 

F.  C 

Bentley,  A.  T 

Benwell,  H 

Beresford-Hope,  C.  T. 

Berry,  E 

Bertram,  G.  C 

Bevan,  W.  E 

Bevan,  J.  J 

Bevan,  E.  A 

Bevan,  C.  M 

Bickerdike,  J 

Bickersteth,  J.  P.    .     .     . 

Bidder,  G.  P 

Bidwell,  C 

Bingham,  F 

Bingham,  C.  E 

Curried  forward 


It. 


S. 
15 


84      33  ! 


lirouqlit  foncurd     . 
Biugley,  E.'M.'  .... 

Binyon, F 

Birks,  E.  B 

Eirks,  H.  A 

BirreU,  E.  A 

Blagden,  H 

Blakesley,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Blathwayt,  W.  T.  .  .  . 
Blathwayt,  E.  V.      .     .     . 

Blenkiron,  B 

Bliss,  W.  B 

Blomtield,  A.  W.     .     .     . 

Blore,  E.  W 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  W.  Bart.      . 

Bolden,  .J.  S 

Bolland,  H 

Booker,  G 

Booth,  E 

Boothman,  E.  D.    .     .     . 

Borissow.  L 

Borland,  E.  S 

Borradaile,  F 

Bosauquet,  G 

Bothamley,  H 

Boughey,  A.  H.  F.  .     .     . 

Boughton-Leigh,  B.  G.     . 

Bouverie,  P.  P 

Bouverie,  H.  H.  P.      .     . 

Bowen,  E.  E 

Bower,  F.  O 

Bower,  H,  S 

Bower,  H.  M 

Bowring,  F.  H 

Boyce,  W 

Boynton,  G 

Bramley  Mooie,  "W.  J. 

Bramston,  F.  T.       ... 

Brandreth,  H 

Brasier,  J.  H 

Bray,  E.  M 

Brearey,  P.  T 

Bremner,  A.  M.  B.  .     .     . 

Brett,  E.  B 

Brewster,  F.  W 

Bridge,  T.  W 

Bridgenian,  Hon.  G.  T.  0. 

Bridgeman,  E.  E.  0.   .     . 

Bridgeman,  C.  G.  0.    .     . 

Bridges,  N 

Bridges,  F.  H 

Briggs,  F.  W 

Bright,  H.  A 

Brigstocke,  W.  B.  P.    .     . 

Bristow,  J.  G 

Broadliurst,  J.  E.    .     .     . 

Broadmead,  T.  P.    .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


E. 

84 


S. 
33 


126    47 


TRINITY    COLLEGE. 


35 


Bruuiiht  lonrard     . 

Brocklebank,  T 

Brodrick,  W 

BromeLead,  W.  C.  .  .  . 
Brooke,  B.  L.  de  Capell    . 

Brooks,  H 

Brooksbank,  T 

Browell,  H.  H 

Brown,  A.  E.,  m.d.       .     . 

l>ro\vn,  F 

Brown-Douglas,  F.  A. 

Browne,  H 

Browne,  E.  C 

Browne,  W.  E.  .  .  .  . 
Broxholm,  F.  A.      .     .     . 

Brymer,  W.  E 

Buckmaster,  E 

Bull,  F.  E.  P 

Bull,  H.  A 

BuUen,  A.  W 

Buller,  A.  C 

Burke,  C.  C 

Burn,  E 

Burrell,  J.  A 

Burton,  A.  H 

Burton,  J.  J 

Burton,  A.  D 

Buszard,  M.  C 

Butcher,  S.  H 

Butcher,  J.  G 

Butler,  W.  J 

Butler,  S.  P 

Butler,  H.  M.,  d.d.      .     . 

Butler,J.  B.  M 

Butler,  A.  J 

Butler,  C 

Butler,  Lord  J.  A.  W.  F.  . 
Butler,  Lord  J.  T.  B.  J.   . 

Butler,  G.  G 

Buxton,  T.  F 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  F.  Bart.    . 

Buxton,  H.  E 

Buxton,  J.  H 

Byas,  A.  F 

Cadman,  W.  S 

Cadman,  J.  M 

Caldecott,  J 

Caldecott,  A.  E 

Calthrop,  G 

Campbell,  Hon.  Dudley  . 
Campbell,  F.  G.  B.  .  . 
Campbell-Bannerman,  H. 

Cancellor,  J.  H 

Cankrien,  H.  K 

Cardall,  F.  W 

Carey,  E.  T 

Carlisle,  A.  I) 

Carlon,  C.  B 


E. 
126 


S. 
47 


Carried  foncanl 


IGO    70 


Brou'ilit  Joruard     . 

Carlos,  E.  S 

Caroe,  W 

Carr,  E.  L 

Carroll,  T 

Carter,  E 

Carter,  J.  G 

CartwriRht,  W.  G.  .     .     . 

Carus,  W 

Cassin,  B 

Cator,  W.  L.  B 

Cattley,  W.  E 

Cavan-Irving,  H.     .     .     . 
Cayley,  A. ,  Frofessur    .     . 

Chains,  J.  L 

Chambers,  W.  F.     .     .     . 
Champion,  H.    .     .     .     . 

Chance,  J.  T 

Chance,  G 

Chance,  H 

Chandless,  W 

Channell,  A.  M 

Chapman,  W.  H.    .     .     . 

Chappel,  E.  V 

Charlesworth,  A.  H.    .     , 
Chatfield,  A.  W.      ... 

Chesshire,  J.  L 

Chichester,  E 

Child,  J.  G 

Childe,E.  G.  B.       .     .     . 
Childers,  Et.  Hon.  H.  C.  E. 

Chilver,  C.  S 

Chippindall,  W 

Christie,  W.  L 

Christie,  W.  H.  M. .     .     . 

Clark,  J.  W 

Clark,  H 

Clarke,  S 

Clay,  H 

Clay,  J.  S 

Clay,  C.  J 

Clay,  J.  H 

Claydon,  C.  B 

Clayfield-Ireland,  J.  C.     . 

Clayton,  H.  E 

Climenson,  J 

Clowes,  G 

Clowes,  E 

Glutton,  E 

Glutton,  H.  S 

Coates,  C.  V 

Cobb,  G.  F 

Cockshott,  A.      .... 
Coddington,  H.  H.  .     .     . 

Colbeck,  C 

Coldham,  H.  J 

Cole,  A.  C 

Coleridge,  Hon.  S.  W.  B. 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

160 


S. 
70 


201  !  86 
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so 


TRINITY    COLLEGE. 


Brought  foncard    . 

Collin,  T 

Colquhoun,  W 

Colquhoun,  Sir  J.,  Bart.  . 

Coltman,  F.J 

Colvill,  J.  C 

Colvin,  S.,  Professor    .     . 

Coh-in,  B.  D 

Compton,  Lord  Alwyne,  d.d. 

Constable,  J 

Consterdine,  J.  W. .     .     . 

Conway,  W.  M 

Conybeare,  J.  W.  E.    .     . 

Coode,  E 

Coode,  William  .... 
Coode,  Walter    .... 

Cooper,  J 

Cooper,  J.  H 

Coore,  A.  T 

Cope,  T 

Coppin,  J 

Corles,  H 

Cornwall,  A.  K 

Cotton,  J.  L 

Coulson,  T.  B 

Cowie,  H 

Cox,  C.  W 

Cox,  A 

Cox,  H.  F 

Cox,  J 

Cracroft,  B 

Cranford,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  M.  A.  N.      .     . 

Crawley,  W.  P 

Crichton-Stuart,  H.      .     . 

Crisford,  A.  T 

Croft,  H.  H.  S 

Crompton,  C 

Crosbie,  H.  A 

Cross,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  E.  A., 

LL.D 

Crosse,  T.  E 

Crosthwaite,  E.  J.  .     .     . 

Crowdy,  J 

Cruikshank,  J.  A.    .     .     . 
Cubitt,  Et.  Hon.  G.     .     . 

Camming,  L 

Cunliffe,  E 

Cunliffe,  W 

Cunningham,  F.  M.     .     . 
Cunningham,  W.    .     .     . 

Currey,  W.  E 

Currie,  M.  W 

Currv,  H.  T.       .... 

Curteis,  T.  S 

Cusack,  F.  W 

Cust,  E.  J 

Dakyns,  J.  E 

Carried  foiicard     . 


E. 
201 


S. 
86 


236    107 


Brought  forward 
Dalby,  E.  D.  .  "  .  .  . 
Dale,  L.  W.  T.  .  .  . 
Dale,  T.  .  .  .  •  . 
Dalrymple,  C.  .  .  . 
Dalton,  E.  E.  ... 
Daltrv,  T.  W.  .  .  . 
Daniell,  F.  H.  B.     .     . 

Darnell,  D 

Darroch,  C.  S.  P.     .     . 

Darwall,  L 

Dai^win,  G.  H.    .     .     . 

Darwin,  F 

Darwin,  H 

Darwin,  F.  A.  E.  .  . 
Daubney,  W.  H.      .     . 

Daun,  C.  J 

Davidson,  J.  B.  .  . 
Davidson,  H.  0.  D.      , 

Davies,  E 

Davies,  J.  LI.  .  .  . 
Davies,  J.  H.  ... 
Davies-CoUey,  J.  N.  C. 
Dawes,  G.  D.  ... 
Deacon,  W.  S.    .     .     . 

Dealtry,  T 

De  La  Pry  me,  C.  .  . 
Denman,  Hon.  E.  .  . 
Denman,  Hon.  G.  .  . 
Denman,  G.  L.  .  .  . 
Dennistoun,  A..       .     . 

Dent,  J.  D 

Dent,  J.  J.  D.     .     .     . 

Dent,  W.  D 

Dent,  C.    .     .     ,     .     . 

Dent,  E 

De  Eenzi,  G.  C. 

Derham,  W 

De  Eobeck,  G.  W.  B.  . 
De  Thoren,  S.  E.  .  . 
Deverell,  W.  H.  .  . 
De  Vitr6,  G.  E.  D.  . 
Dew-Smith,  A.  G.  .  . 
Dewing,  E.  M.  ,  .  , 
De  Wiuton,  H.  .  .  . 
de  Yarburgh,  G.  W.  B. 
Dicey,  H.  T.  S.  .  .  . 
Dicker,  G.  C.  ... 
Dickinson,  H.  S.  .  . 
Dickinson,  F.  H.  .  . 
Dickinson,  W.  .  .  , 
Dickinson,  E.  .  .  . 
Dickinson,  J.  ... 
Dickson,  A-  B.  .  .  . 
Divett,  E.  E.       ... 

Dixon,  W 

Dobbs,  E.  C.  ... 
Dobbs,  M.  W.  E.     .     . 

Carrifil  fornard 


E.  ;  s. 

236    107 


269    131 
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Brought  I'oncard 
Doclds,  M.  E.  ■  .  .  . 
Dodgson,  J.  H.  .  .  . 
Dodingtou,  T.  M.    .     . 

Doe,  J.  H 

Donaldson,  S.  A.  .  . 
Dorington,  J.  E.  .  . 
D'Oyley.C.  J.  .  .  . 
Drake,  W.  T.  T.      .     . 

Drew,  E.  W 

Drinkwater,  G.   .     .     . 
Droop,  H.  E.       ... 
Drummond,  E.  .     .     . 
Drury,  H.  D'Olier. 
Dryden,  SirH.  E.L.Bart 
Dudgeon,  E.  F.  .     .     . 

Dunn,  M , 

Dunning,  J.  W.  .  .  .  , 
Durrant,  C.  A.  .  .  .  , 
Dutton,  Hon.  E.  H.     .     , 

Eade,  C.  J.  A 

Eade,  A.  W.  F 

Eaden,  H.  W 

Eaton,  CO 

Ebden,  G.  J 

Ebriugton,  Viscount    .     . 

Eddis,  A.  S 

Edleston,  J.,  ll.d.        .     , 

Edwards,  G.  O 

Edwards,  T.  J 

Ellerton,  J 

Elliot,  Hon.  G.  F.  S.  .     . 

Elliot,  H.  L 

Elliot,  F.  E 

Ellis,  A.  A 

EUis,  J.  H 

Ellis,  F.  0 

ElUson,  H.  J 

Ellison,  C.  E 

Elpbinstone,  Sir  H.,  Bart. 
Elphinstone,  H.  W.     .     , 

Elwyn,  E 

Empson,  C.  W 

Enfield,  H.  H 

England,  E.  B 

Erie,  T.  W 

Evans,  T.  W 

Evans,  C 

Evans,  W.     .     .     .     .     . 

Evans,  H 

Evans,  W.  H 

Evans,  P.  F 

Eve,  H.  W 

Everington,  M.       ... 

Ewart,  C.  B 

Failes,  W 

Fairbairn,  A.  H.     .     .     . 
Farrar,  F.  W.,  d.d.      .     . 

Carried  fonrard     . 


E. 
269 


S. 
131 


303  I  154 


Brought  forward    , 

Farrar,  J 

Fawcett,  E.  B 

FawcuR,  J.  G 

Feachem,  A 

Fearon, F 

Feetham,  T.  0 

Fell,  H.  W 

Fenn,  J.  F 

Fenton,  J 

Fenton,  W.  K 

Fenwick,  J.  C.  J.,  m.d.    . 

Ferard,  C.  C 

Ferard,  B.  A 

Ferguson,  T.  P 

Ferguson-Davie,  W.  A.  . . 

Field,  F 

Finch,  E 

Finch,  H.  M 

Finlay,  C.  G 

Fisher,  F.  H 

Fiske,  E.  W 

Fitzmauiice  Lord  E.  G.  P. 
Fitzpatrick,  N.  E.  .     .     . 

Fixsen,  J.  F 

Flint,  W.  C.  E 

Flint,  G.  S 

Flood  F 

Flower,  C 

Foakes-Jackson,  F.  J. 
Folkes,  Sir  W.  H.  B.,  Bart, 
Follett,  W.  W.  S.   .     .     . 

Ford,  H 

Forester,  Hon.  0.  W.  W. 

Forster  P.  F 

Fortescue,  Hon,  D.  F. 

Foster,  G.  J 

Foster,  S.  P 

Foster,  J.  E 

Foster,  F.  la  T.       ... 

Foster,  G.  J 

Fowler,  W.  S 

Fowler,  J.  A 

Fox,  G.  T 

Fox,  H.  E 

Foyster,  H.  B 

Foyster,  G.  A 

Frampton  W.  G.     .     .     . 
France-Haj'hurst,  T.  .     . 

Frank,  F.  B 

Franks,  A.  W 

Eraser,  D 

Eraser,  A.  M 

Frazer,  A.  B 

Frazer,  J.  G 

Freeman,  G.  B 

Freer,  W.  H 

Freer,  T.  H 

Carried  forward    . 


E. 

303 


S. 
154 


342    172 
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Brou  gilt  f one  aril    . 

Freer,  F.  H 

Frere,  E.  T 

Freshfield,  W.  D.    .     .     . 

Freshfield,  E 

Fuller-Maitland,  J.  A.      . 

Fumiss,  T.  S 

Fussell,  J.  G.  C.      ... 
Fussell,  J.  T.  E.      ... 
Galabin,  A.  L.,  m.d. 
Galloway,  E.  D.       ... 
Galloway,  J.  F.       ... 

Galton,  F 

Gamble,  F 

Gandy,  J.  H 

Garden  F 

Gardner,  J.,  ll.d.   .     .     . 

Garfit,  A 

Garland,  G.  V 

Gaskell,  C.  G.  M.    .     .     . 

Gaskell,  E 

Gaskell,  W.  H.,  m.p.   .     . 

Gatty,  C.  H 

Gaussen,  C.  ^Y.       .     .     . 

Gay,  G.  M 

Gay,  A.  H 

Gell,  J.  P 

Gibbs,  F.  W 

Gibson,  J 

Gibson,  S.  W 

Gibson-Craig,  Sir  J.H.,  Bart. 

Gilbert,  T.  M 

Gilbert,  CI) 

Gill,  J 

Glaisher,  J.  W.  L.  .     .     . 

Glazebrook,  E.  T. 

Glennie,  W.  H 

Glenuie,  A.  H 

Glover,  J 

Glynn,  C 

Gonne,  W 

Goodford,  A.  .J 

Goodford,  M.  C.      ... 

Goolden,  C 

Gooldeu,  E.  E 

Gordon,  Hon.  D.    .     .     . 

Gordon,  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  . 

Gorham,  G.  M 

Gor.st,  T.  W 

Gosset,  C.  H 

Gotto,  E.  E 

Gould,  J 

Gow,  J 

Graham,  E.  J 

Graham,  M.  E.  .     ...     . 

Grant,  A.  E.  .     .     .     .     . 

Grasett,  J.      ..... 

Gray,  B.    . 

Carried  forward     . 


E.  ' 
:U2 


S. 
172 


383    188 


Brou(i]it  fonrard    . 
Greatheed,  S.  S.      .     .     . 

Greaves,  J 

Green,  W 

Green,  J 

Green,  V.  T 

Green,  E.  C 

Green,  C.  E 

Greene,  H.  D 

Greenstreet,  0.  P.  .     . 
Greenstreet,  A.  T.  .     .     . 

Greenwood,  G 

Gregory,  G.  B 

Greenside,  W.  B.     .     .     . 

Grey,  Hon.  J 

Gridley,  H.  A.  A.  .  .  . 
Grosvenor,  Lord  E.  de  A. 
Guillebaud,  H.  L.    .     .     . 

Gully,  W.  C 

Gunton,  C.  F 

Gurdon,  E.  T.     .     .     .     . 

Gurner,  H.  E 

Gurney,  W.  H 

Guruey,  E 

Hadlev,  E.  A 

Hadow,  E.  T 

Haigh,  H 

Haines,  J.  P 

Hales,  J 

Halkett,  D.  S 

Hall,  J.  W 

Hall,  L.  D 

Hall,  G.  T 

Hamilton,  E.  W.  T.    .     . 

Hamilton,  C.  J.       .     .     . 

Hamilton,  A.  B.      .     .     . 

Hammond  J.  N.      ... 

Hammond,  B.  E.    .     .     . 

Hamond,  W.  P.       .     .     . 

Hamond,  A 

Hankey,  B.  A 

Hankey,  E.  A 

Hankey,  S.  A.     .     .     .     . 

Hankey,  M.    ,     .     .     .     . 

Hankey,  C.    .     ...     .     . 

Hankinson,  E.  F.  E.   .     . 

Hanson,  Sir  E 

Harbord,  H 

Harcourt,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  W. 
G.  G.  V.  Y.,  Professor  . 

Hardcastle,  J.  A.     .     .     . 

Hardcastle,  H 

Harding,  T.  0 

Hardman,  ^Y 

Hargreaves,  J.  P.    .     .     . 

Harris,  H.  F 

Harrison,  W.  G.      ... 

Harrison,  H 

Carried  fonrard     . 


E. 
383 


S. 
188 


419  I  208 
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Bwiiiiht  I'linriird 

Harrison,  O.  B.  ('. 

Harrison,  J.  15.  .     .     . 

Harrison,  J 

Harrison,  F.  L.  .     .     . 

Halt,  H 

Hartington,  Marquis  of 

Hartnell,  E.  G.  .     .     . 

Hartopp,  E.  S.  E.  .     . 

Harvev,  E.  M.    .     .     . 

Harvey,  C.  W.    ...     . 

Harvey,  F.  M.    .     .     . 

Haslewood,  W.  P.  .     . 

Hassall,  J 

Hawes,  W.  F.     .     .     . 

Hawker,  E.  J.     .     .     . 

Hawkins,  F.  V.  .     .     . 

Hawkins,  E.  M.      ... 

Hawkins,  H.  B.  .     .     . 

Hawkins,  H 

Hawksbaw,  J.  C.     .     . 

Hawkshaw,  H.  P.   .     . 

Haworth-Bootb,  B.  B. 

Hawthorn,  E.      .     ... 

Hawtrey,  S.  T.    .     .     . 

Hay,  G.  A 

Hayward,  J.  "\V.       .     . 

Headlam,  A.  W.       .     . 

Heald,  J.  M 

Heale,  J.  N 

Heath,  D.  I 

Heath,  W 

Heathcote,  U.     ... 

Heathcote,  J.  M.      .     . 

Heathcote,  W.  E.    .     . 

Hedges,  K.  E.     .     .     . 

Heisch,  J.  G.      .     .     . 

Hehne,  E 

Helps,  T.  W.       ... 
Henley,  F.  G.      ... 

Hensley,  L 

Henty,"W 

Henty,  C.  P 

Herries,  Sir  C.  J.  .  . 
Herschel,  A.  S.  .  .  . 
Hervey,  J.  F.  A.  .  . 
Hervey,  F.  A.  J.  .  . 
Hetherington,  W.  L.  . 
Hewat,  S.  M.  F.  .  , 
Heygate,  Sir  F.  W.  Bart. 
Heygate,  E.  H.  J.  .  . 
Hey  wood,  J.  J.  .  .  . 
Heywood,  H.  E.       .     .     , 

Hey  wood,  J , 

Heywood,  B.  A.  .     .     „    , 
Heywood,  A.  P.  .     .     .     , 

Hicks,  E 

Hicks,  R.  D 


E.      S. 
419    208 


Carried  forward 


4G0  ,  224 


BroKi/Iit  jhrirtird     . 

Higgins,  C.  L 

Hill,  C.  G 

Hill,  J.  E 

Hill,  H.  J 

Hoare,  E 

Hoarc,  F 

Hoare,  S 

Hoaro,  J.  C 

Hodgkiuson,  D.  H.,  M.n.  . 

Hodgson,  J.  G 

Hodgson,  H.  J 

Hodgson,  W.  C.       .     .     . 

Hodgson,  F.  H 

Hodgson,  E.  K.  .     .     •     . 

Hodson,  G.  H 

Holden,  H.  A 

Holgate,  W 

Holland,  F.  J 

Hollis,  W.  A.,  M.D.       .     . 
Hollond,  E.W.  .    ..    ..    .. 

Hollond,  J.  E.     .    ...    ,    .. 

Holme,  A.  P 

Holmes,  J 

Holmes,  J.  A 

Holmes,  J.  S 

Holthouse,  E.  H.  .  .  . 
Hooper,  G.  H.  .  .  .  . 
Hooper,  E.  P.  .... 
Hopkins,  A.  A.  .  ,  .  . 
Hojjkinson,  J.     ..... 

Hore,  J.  F 

Home,  H.  J.  D 

Home,  J.  E 

Horton,  Sir  G.  L.  W.  Bart. 

Horton,  G.  W 

Hose,  H.  J.    .     .     .     •    , 

Hough,  L 

Houstoun-Boswall,  W. 
Howard,  W.  W.       .     .     . 

Howard,  F.  G 

Howard.  A.  W 

Howe,  J 

Howell,  A.  G.  F.  .  .  . 
Howson,  J.  S.,  D.P.       ,     . 

Howson,  G.  J 

Hudson,  T.  P 

Hudson,  E 

Hudson,  W 

Hughes,  T.  McK.  Proft\-<.sor 
Hughes,  T.  E.  .  .  ' .  . 
Hmnbley,  W.  W.  W.,  LL.n. 
Humphreys-Owen,  A.  C.  . 
Humphreys,  A.  E.  .  .  . 
Humphry',  W,  G.  .  .  . 
Humphry,  A.  P.       ... 

Humpihry,  L 

Hunt,  H.  W 

Carried  forward     , 


E.  ;  S. 
460    224 


498  i  243 
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Brought  forward     . 

Hunt,  A.  E 

Hunt,  F.  H 

Hunter,  M.  W 

Hunter,  A.  G 

Hurst,  K.  H 

Hussey,  H.  G.     .     .     .     . 

Image,  J.  M 

Ind,  E.  M 

Ingle,  J 

Ingleby,  C.  M.,  ll.d.   .     . 

Ingram,  H.  M 

Irving,  J.  W 

Jackson,  H.  F 

Jackson, F 

Jackson, H 

Jackson,  E 

Jackson,  J 

Jackson,  E.  D 

Jackson,  Sir  H.  M.  Bart. 

James,  J.  A 

James,  S.  E 

Jardine,  D.  J 

Jeaffreson,  H.  H.     .     .     . 

Jebb,  E.  C 

Jeffcoat,  T 

Jefferson,  J.  J.  D.    ,     .     . 

Jemmett,  C.  F 

Jenkins,  E.  G 

Jenkinson,  F.  J.  H.     .     . 

Jennings,  E 

Jennings,  W 

Jeremie,  F.  J.  •  .  .  . 
Johnson,  H.  E.  V.  .  .  . 
Johnson,  W.  H.  F. .     .     . 

Johnstone,  E 

Jones,  H.  H 

Jones,  H.  C 

Jones,  H.  W 

Jones,  W 

Jones,  W.  C 

Jones,  T.  S 

Joy,  W 

Joynes,  W 

Kamey,  G.  S 

Kay,  Sir  E.  E 

Keith-Falconer,  Hon.  I.  G.  N. 

Kemble,  H 

Ker,  W.  C.  A 

Kerrison,  E 

Kershaw,  J.  A 

Kershaw,  E.  D 

Kershaw,  J.  F 

Keyser,  C.  E 

King,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.      .     . 

King,  C.  W 

King,  F 

Kingdon,  J.  D 

Carried  forward     . 


i  E. 

1498 


S. 
243 


533  I  265 


Brought  forward  . 
Kingsbury,  T.  L.  .  .  . 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  A.  F.  .     . 

Kipling,  W 

Kirby,  T.  F 

Kirkbv,  E.  E.  W.  .  .  . 
Kirkham,  A.  W.  M.      .     . 

Kirkpatrick,  J 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  G.  .     .     . 
Kirkpatrick,  A.  F.,  Professor 
Kitchener,  F.  E.      ... 

Knight,  E.  J 

Knowles,  G 

Knowlee,  L 

Knox,  A.  A 

Knox,  W.  H.  W.  T.     .     . 

Lambert,  E.  U 

Lambert,  A.  L 

Lambert,  I.  C 

Lane,  W.  M 

Lang,  0.  C.  S 

Langley,  J.  N 

Larnach,  J.  W 

Latham,  W 

Latham,  M 

Laurence,  P 

Lawrance,  G.  W.  .  .  . 
Lav.-rauce,  W.  J.  .  .  . 
Lawrence,  E.  J.  .  .  . 
Lawrence,  C.  T.  ... 
Lawrence,  B.  E.      ... 

Lawson,  W.  N 

Lawsou,  F.  P 

Lea,  G.  H 

Lea,  A.  S 

Leachman,  F.  J.      ... 

Leaf,  W 

Leaf,  H 

Leatham,  C.  A 

Leefe,  J.  E 

Leeke,  E.  T 

Leeke,  J.  C 

Lefevre,  Et.  Hon.  G.  J.  S. 
Lehmann,  E.  C.      ... 

Le  Himte,  G 

Leicester,  F 

Leigh,  Hon.  J.  W.  .  . 
Leigh,  Hon.  F.  D.  .  .  . 
Lestourgeon,  C.  ... 
Leversou,  B.  J.       ... 

Lewin,  S.  H 

Lewis,  W.  S 

Lewis,  John  D 

Lewis,  James  D.      .     .     . 

Lewis,  W.  J 

Lindsay,  J 

Lingard-Monk,  J.  B.  M.  . 
Lingham,  J.  F.  •     .     .     . 

Carried  forward     , 


E. 
533 


S. 
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Brought  forward    , 

Lister,  G,  S 

Lister,  T.  V 

Litchfield,  E.  B.      ... 

Livesay,  T 

Livingstone,  E.  J.   .     .     . 

Lloyd-Greame,  Y.  Gam.  . 

Lloyd- Greame,  Y.  Geo.    . 

Lock,  J.  G.     .     .     .     .     . 

Lock,  E . 

Locke,  J.  H 

Locock,  Sir  C.  B.  Bart.    . 

Locock,  A.  H 

Loder,  E.  G 

Lomax,  T 

Longfield,  E.  E.      ... 

Longmau,  A.  H.      .     .     . 

Longridge,  M.     .... 

Lonsdale,  J.  G.        ... 

Lord,  H.  W 

Lowndes,  C 

Lowndes,  G.  A 

Lowndes,  E.  C 

Lowiy-Cory,  Hon.  H.  W. 

Lowther,  Et.  Hon.  J.  .     . 

Lowther,  J.  W 

Loyd,  W.  J 

Luard,  H.  B,.  Eegistrarij, d.d 

Lucas,  E 

Lukis,  W.  C 

Lumb,  W.  E 

Lupton,  F.  M 

Lushington,  E.  L.  .     .     . 

Lushington,F 

Lutwidge,  G.  E.  F.  .     .     , 

Luxford,  G.  C 

Lydekker,  J 

Lyell,  A.  H 

Lyon,  S.  J 

Lyon,  W.  H 

Lyon,  E.  J 

Lysagbt,  W.  P 

Lysley,  \V.  G 

Lytteltou,  Hon.  W.  H.  . 
Lyttelton,  Hon.  G.  W.  S. 
Lytteltou,  Hon.  A.  T. ,  . 
Lytteltou,  Hon.  E.  .     .     . 

Mabson,  J 

Macaulay,  G.  C.  ... 
M-=Carthy,  CD.      ... 

M^Clellan,  J.  B 

IV^Gill,  J.  H.  C.       ... 

Maclaren,  J.  J 

Maclear,  G.  F.,  d.d.     .     . 

Macleod,  H.  D 

Macnaghten,  E.       ... 

M'Neile,  E.  H 

Macpherson,  W.      ... 

Carried  forward     , 


E. 
509 


S. 
286 


608  ■  301 


■  E. 

s. 

Broufjht  forward    . 

608 

.S04 

MacYicar,  J.  D 



Madan,  N 



Maddy,  E.  D 



Maddy,  H.  ^V 

1 

, 

Main,  J.  F 



Maitland,  B 



Maitland,  F.  W.      ... 



Major,  P.  A 

_ 

Making,  W.  T 



Malcolm,  W.  E.      .     .     . 



Maiden,  C 



Maiden,  C.  E 



Malkiu,  A.  T 

Malkin,  H.  C 



Malton,  W.  D 

. 

Mann,  J 

Mann,  W.  H.  G.      .     .     . 



Manners,  Et.  Hon.  Lord 

J.  J.  E 



Mansel-Pleydell,  J.  G.  M. 



Mansfield,  J.  S 



Mansfield,  H 

Mansfield,  J.  L 



Marchaut,  T.  W.     .     .     . 

— 

Marett,  C 

. 

Marillier,  J.  F 

, 

Marsh,  H.  A 

. 

Marshall,  C 



Marshall,  J 

Marshall,  E.  T 



Marshall,  F.  E 



Marshall,  W.  C.      ... 



Martin,  J 

. . 

Masou,  E.  V 

..      , 

Mason,  G.  W 



Mason,  A.  W 



Mason,  J 



Mason,  A.  J 



Mather,  G 



Mathews,  B.  St  J.  Attwood 



Matthews,  F.  H.     .     .     . 



Matthews,  J.  B 

1 

Maxwell,  E 



May,  E.  C 



Mayo,  J.    .....     . 



Mayo,  T 



Meade-Eiug,  W.  T.  P.      . 



Meares,  H 



Medlycott,  H.  J.      ... 



Meek,  .J.  M 

, 

Meek,  W.  A 



Melvill,  J.  C 



Mercer,  E 



Meredith,  A.  E 



Methuen,  T.  P 



Methuen,  P.  E.  O'B.  .     . 



Michell,  W.  G 

— 

Carried  forward 
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Bvouqht  forwunl     .      \  645 

Miadlemore-Wiaithard/r.  M. 

Milner,  W.  A 

Milsom,  E 

Minuitt,  F.  A 

Minnitt,  E 

Money-Coutts,  F.  B.  T.    . 

Monk,  C.  J 

Moutefiore,  T.  L.  .  .  . 
Monypenuy,  J.  B.  B.  .  . 
Moorsom,  C.  E.  .  .  .  . 
Moorsom,  E.  M.      ... 

Morison,  G 

Moiland,  J.  T 

Moiiev,  H 

Morley,  S.  H 

Morlev,  A 

Morley,  C 

Morrice,  J.  D 

Morris,  L.  B 

Morris,  T.  C 

Morse,  H.  G 

Mortlock,  E.  J 

Moule,  H.  C.  G.  ... 
Moxon,  J.  H.  H..  ll.d.     , 

Munby,  A.  J 

Mimby,  G.  F.  W.  .  .  . 
Munro,  H.  A.  J.      ... 

Mure,  W.  J 

Murray,  A.  G 

Musgrave,  W.  P.      .     .     . 

Mnsgrave,  V 

Myers,  F.  W.  H.      .     .     . 

Myers,  A 

Myers,  A.  T.,  :.i.p.  .  . 
Nairne,  E.,  M.r>. 

Napier,  A 

Nash,  E.  « 

Nash,  E 

Nassau,  F.  A.  E.  C,  Ep  of,  n.n. 
Neeld,  Sir  J.,  Bart.      .     . 

Neild,  C.  W 

Neill,  W.  A.  ....     . 

Nelson,  Hon.  J.  H.  .  . 
Nelson,  A.  B.,  Bp  pf,  d.d. 
Nelthropp,  H.  L.     .     .     . 

NewaU,  J.  W 

Newbon,  C.  E 

Newman,  A 

Newman,  E 

Newton,  G.  0 

Nicholl,  F.  I 

Nicholson,  W.  N.  .  .  . 
Nicholson,  C.  A.  .  .  . 
Nicholson,  H.  D.  .  .  . 
Nicholson,  C.  N.      .     .     . 

Niven,  W.  D 

Niven,  C 


S. 
323 


Carried  fvncord 


{;«i    341 


BroiK/lit  forivard     . 
Nix,  CD..'.     .     .     . 

Nix,  E.  W 

Noble,  W 

Noel,  A.  W 

Noel,  Hon.  E.  B.  W.    .     . 

North,  J.  H 

Northey,  A.  E 

Nott,  P.  W.  P 

Nugent,  E.  H.  S.     .     .     . 

Ogilvie,  A.  G 

Oldfield,  E.  C 

Oliver,  E.  B 

Ommanuey,  G.  D.  W. 
Orde-Powlett,  Hon.  T.  P. 

Osborn,  G.  M 

Osborn,  W.  A 

Ouvry,  P.  T 

Owen,  E.  D.  .     .     .     .     . 

Packe,  H 

Paget.T.  B 

Paget,  F.  W 

Paine,  A.  H 

Pakeuham,  W.  H.    ,     .     . 

Palmer,  F 

Palmes,  W.  L 

Pares,  J 

Parish,  J.  B 

Parker,  F 

Parker,  A.  T 

Parker,  C.  J 

Parkin,  T 

Parr,  E.  H 

Partington,  T 

Paton,  G 

Payne,  W 

Peach,  G.  W 

Peacock,  E 

Pearse,  J.  T 

Pearse,  G.  J 

Pearson,  Sir  E.,  Bart. 

Pearson,  A 

Peel,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  F.  .  . 
Pelham,  Lord  .... 
Pelham,  Hon.  F.  G.  .  . 
Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  ^Y.  . 
Pelham,  Hon.  A.  L.     .     . 

Pell,  A 

Pell,  B.  H.  St  J.      .     .     . 

Pellew,  E.  F 

Pemberton,  H.  W.  .  .  . 
Pemberton,  C.  L.  .  .  . 
Pennington,  A.  E.  .     .     . 

Penny,  E.  B 

Penrice,  C.  B 

Pepper,  C 

Pepys,  P.  H 

Pepys,  H.  G 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

684 


S. 
341 


I 
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Broui)Jit  j'vrnard 
Pepys,  Hon.  (1.  .  .  . 
Perowue,  J.  J.  S.,  d.p. 
Perry,  (Bishop)  C,  d.d. 

Peny,  S.  E 

Pettiward,  E.  J..  .  . 
Philips,  Sir  G.  E.,  Bart. 
Phillips,  J.  S.  .  .  , 
Phip23s,  Hon.  A.  F..  . 
Pierson,  W.  B.  .  .  . 
Piggott,  F.  T.  .  ,  . 
Pilcher,  M.  S.  .  .  . 
Pinckney,  W.  P. .  .  . 
Piuckney,  A.  B. .  .  , 
Piuckney,  W.  J. .     .     . 

Piuney,  W 

Pitman,  H.  A.,  jr.D.    , 

Piatt,  G 

Piatt,  F,  T 

Piatt,  G.  M 

Piatt,  C 

Plummer,  C 

Plunkett,  Hon.  J.  W.  . 
Pochin,  E.  N.  ... 
Podmore,  E.  H. .  .  . 
PoUington,  Viscount    . 

Pollock,  F 

Pontifex,  A 

Pope,  A 

Porter,  E.  E..     .     .  _.  , 
Postgate,  J.  P.    .     .     . 
Postlethwaite,  J.     .     . 

Potter,  T.  J 

Potts,  E 

Powell,  S.  H 

Powell,  R 

Powell,  D 

Powell,  M 

Powell,  E.  W.  .  .  , 
Pownall,  J.  F.  .  .  . 
Powuall,  H.  H.  .     .     . 

Poynder,  L 

Poynting,  J.  H.  .     .     . 

Pratt,  J.  W 

Prescott,  G.  E.  .     .     . 

Prescott,  E 

Prescott,  G.  F.   .     .     . 

Prescott,  C.  A 

Prest,  E.  B 

Preston,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart. 
Preston,  T.  E.    .     .     . 

Preston,  J 

Preston,  F.  W.  .  .  . 
Prickett,  T.  W.  .     .     . 

Pringle,  A 

Prior,  J 

Pritt,  F.  D 

Proby,  W.  H.  B.      .     . 

Carried  foricard. 


E.  I  S. 
725   357 


I  770  I  .SC9 


Urottii'ii  foricard 
Procter,  C.  W.  G.    .     . 

Piyor,  E 

Pryor,  M.  E.  .     .     .     . 

Puget,  J 

Pulleine,  J.  J.  .  .  . 
Puller,  A.  G.  Giles  .     . 

Puller,  C 

Quick,  E.  H 

Eadclilfe,  W.  C.  .  . 
Eae,  H.,  i.l.d.  .  .  . 
Eaikes,  W.  A.     .     .     . 

Ealli,  L.  E 

Ramsay,  J 

Ramsdeu,  C.  H. .     .     . 

Ramsden,  R 

Ramus,  C.  M.  .  .  . 
Ranken,  W.  B.  .     ,     .  . 

Rankin,  J 

Rastrick,  G 

Rathbone,  T.  W.     .     , 
Raven,  W.  B.  A.      ,     . 
Rawlins,  W.  D.  .     .     . 
Eawlinson,  Sir  C,  Bart. 
Eawlinson,  C.     ,     .     . 

Rawson,  A 

Read,  W.  H.  R.  .     .     . 

Read,  C.  S 

Redmayne,  R.  R.     . 
Reed,  C.  E.  B.    .     .     . 

Reed,  M 

Remington,  T.  M.  .  . 
Eeudall,  G.  H.  .  .  . 
Rende],A.  M.  .  .  . 
Reudell,  A.  M.  .  .  . 
Reynardson,  G.  B.  .  . 
Reynardson,  H.  B. .  . 
Reynolds,  V.  J.  .  .  . 
Reynolds,  H.  R. .  .  . 
Reynolds,  H.  E. .     .     . 

Rhoades,  J 

Richardson,  T.  P.  .  . 
Richardson,  J.  .  .  . 
Richardson,  J.  G.  .  . 
Richardson,  M.  .     .     . 

Ridley,  C.  E 

Rigbv,  J 

Rigb'v,  G.  H 

lligg,  H.  A 

Riley,  J 

Rivington,  T.      .     .     . 

Roberts,  S 

Robinson,  O 

Robinson,  W.  F.  .  . 
Robinson,  A.  E..     .     . 

Roch,  N.  A 

Rodwell,  B.  B.  H.  .  . 
Rogers,  H 


E.      S. 
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Brought  forward 

Rogers,  J 

Rogers,  T.  .... 
Rogers,  R.  W.    .     .     , 

Roget,  J.  L 

Romaine,  \V.  G.  .  . 
Romanis,  W.  F.  J.  .  . 
Romilly,  Hon.  H.  .  . 
Rosher,  G.  B.  ... 
Rotlischild,  L.  De    .     . 

Round,  D 

RoupeU,  C.  M.    .     .     . 

Rouse,  E.  P 

Rowe,  J 

Rowe,  A.  W 

Rowe,  C.  J 

Rowe,  R.  C 

Rowsell,  J 

Russell,  F 

Russell,  C.  H.     ... 

Sadler,  0 

St  John,  Hon.  E.  T.  . 
Salusbury,  F.  H.     .     . 

Sandars,  S 

Sanderson,  E.  M.  .  . 
Sanderson,  R.  B.     .     . 

Sands,  H.  B 

Sanford,  E.  A.  .  .  . 
Sargant,  E.  B.  .  .  . 
Sauuder,  S.  A.  .  .  . 
Savary,  D.  T.  ... 
Sa^ile,  Hon.  P.  Y.  .  . 
Savory,  B.  .  .  ■ .  . 
Sayer-Milward,  W.  C.  . 

Sayres,  E 

Scarlett,  J.  W.  .  .  , 
Scholfield,  C.  R. .  .  . 
Scholfield,  R.  S.      .     . 

Scbreiber,  C 

Scott,  J 

Scott,  C.  B 

Scott,  E.  A 

Scott,  J.  J 

Scott,  A.  T 

Scott,  A 

Scott-Chad,  J.  S.     .     .     , 

Seager,  J.  O , 

Sedgwick,  A 

Selwyn,  E.  J.      .     .     ,     , 
Serjeantson,  J.  J.    .     .     , 

Seymour,  H.  H 

Seymour,  G.  A 

Shann,  G.,  m.d 

Sheepshanks,  T 

Sheepshanks,  W.     .     .     . 

Sheldon,  R.  W 

Shepherd,  C.  W.      .     .     . 
Shepherd,  M.  E 

Carried  forward     . 


R. 

803 


S. 
393 


840    113 


Brought  forward 
Sheppard,  H.  W.     .     . 
Sheppard,  H.  A.  G. 
Shilleto,  A.  R.    .     .     . 

Sidgwick,  H 

Sidgwick,  A 

Sim,  M.  0 

Simcockes,  G.  S.     .     . 

Simms,  A.  H.     .     .     . 

Simpkinson,  J.  N.  .     . 

Simpson,  P 

Simpson,  J 

Sinker,  R 

Sisson,  J.  P 

Skirrow,  W 

Smith,  W.  G.  P.      .     . 

Smith,  S 

Smith,  J.  I 

Smith,  B.  F , 

Smith,  S.  G 

Smith,  0.  A 

Smith,  J 

Smith,  Abel 

Smith,  F.  G.  H.      .     .     . 

Smith,  T.  A 

Smith,  H.  W 

Smith,  Alfred     .     .     .     . 

Smith,  H 

Smith,  W.  S 

Smith,  0 

Smith,  P.  H 

Smith,  E.  H.  C 

Smith,  J.  P 

Smith-Marriott,  H.  F.      . 

Smyth,  J.  G 

Smyth,  V.  B 

Smythies,  C.  A 

Snell,  A 

Snell,B 

Sneyd-Kynnersley,  H.  W. 

Snow,  J.  P 

Soames,  W.  A 

Soames,  A.  W,    .... 
Sodor  and  Man,  R.,  Bp. 

of,  D.D 

Somerset,  R.  B 

South,  E.W 

Sowerby,  J 

Spafford,  F 

Sparke,  E.  B 

Spedding,  J.  J 

Spicer,  G 

Spring-Rice,  Hon.  A.  R.  , 
Spring-Rice,  S.  E.  .     .     . 

Spurling,  J.  W 

Spurway,  E.  B.  C.  .     .     . 

Stallard,  F 

Stamer,  Sir  L.  T.,  Bart.    . 

Carried  forward     . 


R. 
840 


S. 
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Brought  forward 
Stanford,  C.  V."  .  .  . 
Stanton,  V.  H.    .     .     , 

Starey,  W 

Starkie,  Le  G.  N.  .  . 
Steggall,  J.  E.  A.  .  . 
Stenning,  G.  C.  .  .  . 
Stenning,  F.  S.  .     .     . 

Stephen,  H 

Stephenson,  C.  .  .  . 
Stevens,  C.  A.  .  .  . 
Steward,  C.  J.  .  .  . 
Stewart,  D.  J.  .  .  . 
Stewart,  C.V.     .     .     . 

Stewart,  A 

Stewart,  P 

Stewart- Savile,  F.  A.  . 
Stileman-Gibbard,  L.  G. 

Stirling,  J 

Stone,  W.  H.      .     .     . 

Story,  J 

Stow,  F.  W 

Sturgis,  H.  O.  .  ,  . 
Sugden,  Hon.  F.  .  . 
Sulivan,  J.  F.  .  .  , 
Summers,  E.  ... 
Sunderland,  A.  W. 
Sutherland,  H.  ]\I.  .     . 

Sutton,  E 

Swainson,  J.  H.  .  , 
Swaiuson,  A.      ... 

Swan,  R 

Swann,  P.  F.  ... 
Swanwick,  F.  T.  .  . 
Sweeting,  W.  P.      .     . 

Swift,  H.  H 

Synge,  F 

Tailby,  W.  W.    .     .     . 

Tait,  T.  H 

Tatham,  F.  H.  .  .  . 
Tawney,  C.  H.  .  .  . 
Tawney,  E.  B.  .  .  . 
Tayler,  W.  J.  ... 
Tayler,  H.  C.  A.  .  . 
Tayler,  G.  W.  H.    .     . 

Tayler,  J.  A 

Taylor,  E.  C.       ... 

Taylor,  C.  J 

Taylor,  S 

Taylor,  H.  M.  .  .  . 
Taylor,  J.  H.  ... 
Taylor,  T.  T.  ... 
Taylor,  W.  W.  .  .  . 
Templeton,  M.  .  .  . 
Templeton,  C.    .     .     . 

Tennant,  J 

Terry,  T.  E 

Tetley,  C.  F.       ... 

Carried  forward 


R. 

879 


S. 
430 


916    -loO  ' 


Broil rj lit  forward     , 
Thackeray,  A.  T.  J.      .     , 

Thomas,  J 

Thomas,  G.  J 

Thomas,  F.  D 

Thompson,  A 

Thompson,  M.  W.  .  .  , 
Thompson,  V.  T.     .     .     , 

Thompson,  J 

Thompson,  E.  E.,  ii.d. 

Thompson,  R 

Thornton,  W.  H.     .     .     . 

Threlfall,  T 

Thynne,  A.  B.    .     .     .     . 

Tierney,  M 

Tillard,  R.  M 

Timms,  H.  A 

Tiudal,  T.  W 

Titley,  R 

Tocker,  J.  A 

Todd,  T.  F.  D'Arcv  .  . 
Todd,  J. U.  .  .  '.  .  . 
Tomkiuson,  H.  R.  .  .  . 
Tomlinson,  E.  M.  .  .  . 
Tomlinson,  F.  P.     .     .     . 

Tooke,  T.  H 

Tooth,  W.  A 

Torr,  T.  J 

Torr,  H.  J 

Torr,  W.  E 

Tottenham,  G 

Tovey,  D.  C 

Townley,  C.  W 

Trench,  W.  R 

Trcvelyan,  G.  0.  .  .  . 
Trevelyan,  W.  B.     .     .     . 

Tritton,  R.  B 

Trotter,  C 

Trotter,  M 

Truro,  E.  W.,  Bp.  of,  d.d. 

Tulk,  J.  A 

Turing,  J.  R 

Turnbull,  J 

Turnhull,  W.  P.      .     .     . 

Turner,  W.  T 

Turner,  R.  O 

Turner,  C.  C 

Turner,  C.  H 

Turner,  F.  C,  m.d.       .     . 

Twining,  S 

Twisden,  J.  R 

Tyrrell,  G 

Upcher,  H.  R 

Upcher,  A.  W 

TJpperton,  C.  S.       .     .     . 

Urmson,  T 

Ushorne,  T 

Usill,  J.  H 

Carried  forvard     . 


E. 
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S. 
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Brouitht  foncurd     . 

Vaizey,  J.  E 

Valentine,  H.  T.      .     .     . 

Valpy,  J.  M 

Vardon,  S.  A 

Vardy,  A.  E 

Varley,  A 

Vauglian,  C.  J.,  d.u.    .     . 

Vangbau,  D.  J 

Verrall,  A.  W 

Vesey,  F.  G.,  ll.h.       .     . 

Vialis,  CM 

Vigars,  D.  F 

Vincent,  E.  0 

Vivian,  F.  H 

Waddell,  T.  B 

Waddell-Dudley,  W.  D.  . 
Waddington,  H.  ,  .  . 
Wade-Dalton,  F.     .     .     . 

Wake,  E.  H 

Walford,  W.  H.       .     .     . 

Walker,  E 

Walker,  J 

Walker,  C 

Walker,  C.  B 

Wallicb,  L.  C 

Walpolc,  C.  G 

Ward,  H.  C 

Ward,  G 

Ward,  E.  N 

Ward,  E.  F 

Ward,  J 

Ware,  H 

Ware,  M 

Warr,  G.  C.  W 

Warren,  E.  P 

Warrington,  T.  E.  .     .     . 

Warry,  G 

Warwick,  E.  M.  .  .  . 
Washington,  B.  .  .  . 
Washington,  M.      .     .     . 

Wasteneys,  W 

Waterlow,  W.  J.      .     .     . 

Watson,  W.  W 

Watson,  H.  W^ 

Watson,  C.  K 

Watson,  G.  B 

Watson,  T.  C 

Watson,  H.  C 

Watson-Smyth,  W.  D.     . 

Watt,  E 

Waucliopc,  Sir  J.  D.  Bart. 

Wayne,  E.  F 

Webb,B 

V/ebster,  T 

Webster,  T.  C 

Webster,  B.  E 

Webster,  W.  F 

Carried  forward 


E. 
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S. 
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BroiKjhl  foricurd 

Welsh,  A 

Wentworth,  T.  F.  C.  V. 

Westlake,  J 

Weston,  A.  A.     .     .     , 

Weston,  W 

Weston,  G 

Wbigham,  L.  E.      .     . 

Whiston,  B 

AVhiston,  B.  W.  .  . 
Whitaker,  G.  A.  .  . 
White,  W.  Stuart  .  . 
Whitehead,  F.  .  .  . 
Whiteley,  J.  H.  .  .  , 
Whiting,  E.  C.  ,  .  . 
"Wliitnaell,  C.  T.  .  , 
Whittiug,  C.  E. 
Wbittington,  E.  .  . 
Whyley,  E.  B.    .     .     . 

Wigan,  S 

Wigram,  L.  T.    .     .     . 

Wigram,  W 

Wigram,  F.  E.  .  .  . 
Wilbraham,  G.  F.  .  . 
Wilbraham,  H.  .  ,  . 
Wilde,  E.  J.        ... 

Wiles,  J.  r 

Wilkinson,  H.  J.  .  . 
Wilkinson,  H.  .  .  . 
Wilkinson,  M.  M.  U.  . 
Wilkinson,  E.  A.     .     . 

Willan,  E 

Willcock,  A 

Willett,  E.  A.      .     .     . 

Williams,  A 

Williams,  W.  C,  d.d. 
WiUiams,  J.  D.  .  .  . 
Williams,  E.  F.  V.  .  . 
WiUiams,  W.  .  .  . 
Williams,  H.  L.  .  . 
Williams,  W.  H.  .  . 
Williamson,  G.  F.  .  . 
Willington,  .T.  B.     .     . 

Willis,  B.  A 

Wilson,  J 

Wilson,  E 

Wilson,  C.  H.  .  .  . 
Wilson,  J.  A.  ... 
Wilson,  J.  B.  ... 
Wiltshire,  T.  .  .  . 
Winbolt,  J.  S.     .     .     . 

Windle,  J 

Wood,  J.  T 

Wood,  J.  B.,  LL.D.    .       . 

Wood,  A 

Woodd,  B.  T.  .  .  . 
Woodd,  B.  K.  .  .  . 
Woodd,  A.  B.      ... 

Carried  forward 


B.      S. 
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Brvii(/ht  forward 
Woodhousc,  A.  P.  .  . 
Woods,  M.  8.  CI.      .     . 

Woods,  F 

Worthington,  G.  M.    . 

Wiii:^lit,  J 

Wright,  W.  A.     .     .     . 
Wright,  V.  B.     .     .     . 

Wright,  C 

Wright,  W.  y.     .     .     . 

Yelloly,  J 

Yeoman,  H.  W.  .     .     . 
Yeoman,  T.  L.    .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


tl033 


S. 
504 


1042  507 


BroiKjht  fornurd 
Yeoman,  C.  B.  .  .  . 
Yeoman,  G.  D.  .  .  . 
Yeoman,  E.  C.  .  .  . 
Yool,  G.  V.  .  .  .  . 
Young,  E.       .     .     .     . 

Young,  J.  G 

Young,  F 

Young,  Sir  G.,  Bart.  . 
Young,  E.  M.  .  .  . 
Young,  C.  E.  B.  .  . 
Young,  E.  R.       ... 

Total  .... 


R.  I  S. 
T04'2  507 


1048 


512 


EMMANUEL   COLLEGE. 


Phear,  S.  G.,  Master,  D.r>. 

Adamson,  J.  B 

Allcock,  A.  E 

AUcock,  C.  H 

Allsojoj^,  G.  L 

Amps,  E 

Amps,  .J 

Anderson,  W.  P.      .     .     . 

Anderson,  T 

Apthorp,  C.  P 

Arnott,  S 

Athorpe,  G.  M 

Atkinson,  A 

Ayre,  L.  R 

Baird,  S.  B 

Barkley,  J.  C 

Barrow,  T.  E.  M.     .     .     . 

Bartlett,  H.  C 

Barton,  J.  J 

Batehelor,  W.  J 

Bennett,  E.  A 

Bently,  T.  R 

Beresford,  J 

Besant,  F 

Betham,  C.  G 

Betham,  C.  J 

Boger,  W.  S 

Bond,  W.  H 

Bowkcr,  H.  C 

Boxall,  W.  P.  G.      ... 

Boyer,  J.  P 

Brown,  T.  B 

Browne,  J.  C 

Browne,  H.  C.  G.     .     .     . 

Browne,  T.  G 

Bryant,  G 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 


30 


S. 


Brought  forward 

Bull,  R.  C 

Bulstrode,  G.      ... 

Burbidge,  E 

Bury,  T.  W 

Buston,  R.,  sen.  .  . 
Buston,  R.,  jun.       .     . 

Buttemer,  A 

Candy,  F.  J 

Canning,  T 

Carlyon,  P 

Carter,  S.  R 

Cax-ter,  G 

Castlehow,  W.  .  .  . 
Chalker,  A.  B.  .  .  . 
Chamberlin,  T.  C.  B.  . 
Chapman,  W.  H.  .  . 
Chapman,  J.  J.  .  .  . 
Chapman,  A.  T.  .  . 
Cliapman,  E.  H.  .  . 
Chataway,  T.  E.      .     . 

Cliawner,  W 

Childe,  C.  F 

Churchill,  J.  D.  .  . 
Clarke,  W.  W.  .  .  . 
Clarke,  T.  K.  ... 
Clarkson,  L.  F.  .     .     . 

Clayton,  L 

Clements,  G.  C. .     .     • 

Close,  H.  G 

Cluttou,  H 

Cobb,  W.  F 

Colbeck,  W.  R.   .     .     . 
Collin,  J.,  sen.    .     .     . 
Collin,  J.,  jun.    .     . 
Cooper,  C.  E.      .     .     . 
Copeman,  G.  R.  .     .     . 

Carried  forward 


R. 
30 


62      10 


4H 


EMM  AN  TFJ.     COLLKGE. 


Brought  forward 
Cornwell,  T.  C.  B.  .  . 
Corrie,  E.  S.       ... 

Cory,  E 

Darby,  E.  A 

Davey,  H.  M.  .  ,  , 
Davies,  J.  S.  ... 
Deane,  A.  M.  ... 
Dennis,  P.  G.     .     .     . 

Drage,  C.  J 

Durrant,  E.  N.   .     .     , 

Dury,  E.  A 

Dyer,  C.  B 

Edge,  W.  J 

Edge,  W.  H.  F.  .  .  . 
Evans,  S.,  ll.d.        .     . 

Fearon,  H 

Fenwick,  J.  B.    .     .     . 

Fitton,  F.  C 

Flatber,  J.  H.  ,  .  . 
Eraser,  W.  F.     ... 

Freeman,  J 

French,  T.  L.  ... 
French,  H.  D.  .  .  . 
French,  J.  E.  ... 
French,  P.  H.      ... 

Fuller,  J 

Fuller,  E.  A.  .  .  . 
Fuller,  A.  W.  ... 
Gace,  F.  A.  .  .  .  . 
Gardner,  J.  C.    .     .     . 

George,  J 

Gery,  E.  Wade  .  .  . 
Gery,  C.  E.  Wade  .  . 
Gifford,  Hon.  J.       .     . 

Gilbert,  G 

Giles,  H.  F 

Giles.  E 

Glen,'W 

Glover,  O 

Goodacre,  F.  W.  .  . 
Goodman,  J.  P.  .  .  . 
Greenhill,  A.  G.  .  . 
Gregory,  E.  I.  .  .  . 
Griffith,  J.  L.     .     .     . 

Hale,  E 

Hall,  A 

Harrison,  T.  ... 
Hawtrev,  H.  C.  .  .  . 
Haydon,  G.  P.  .  ,  . 
Hayter,  T.  M.     .     .     . 

Heath,  C 

Heathcote,  C.  G.     .     . 

Hewitt,  T 

Hick,  J.  M 

Hickman,  E.  ... 
Higgins,  0.  E.    .     .     . 

Hud,  F.  F 

Hirst,  S.  E 

Carried  foru-ard 


E. 

62 


S. 
11 


107  !  24 


Brought  forward    . 
Hodgins,  J.  E.  E.  C.    .     . 

Holden,  F.  T 

Holford,  G 

Holmes,  E.  A 

Holmes,  G 

Horley,  E 

Hort,  F.  .J.  A.,  Professor,  d.d. 
Hughes,  W.  O'F.     .     .     . 
Hutchinson,  J.  E.  .     .     . 

Hyde,  J.  T 

Irving,  B.  A 

Jenyns,  C.  F.  G.      ... 
Johnson,  W.        .     .     .     . 

Jones,  F.  H 

Jones,  W 

Jones,  T.  W.  C.       .     . 

Kaye,  W.  J 

Kershaw,  J.  C.    .     .     . 
Kinleside,  E.  Y.  C. 

Knowles,  C , 

Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K.,  Bart 

Lamb,  B , 

Laurence,  G.       .... 
Lauria,  J.  A.       .... 

'  Leach,  H 

Lee,  J.  W 

Lee,  T.  E 

Lees,  T 

Leverett,  J 

Lias,  J.  J 

Lockyer,  E.  L 

Lougmore,  P.  A.      ... 
Luckham,  A.  J.        ... 

Machin,  J.  V 

Mackmurdo,  F.  T.  .     .     . 
Manley,  J.  H.  H.     .     .     . 

Mantell,  E.  E 

Marsden,  C.  B 

Marshall,  T.  E 

Moore,  W.  T 

Morgan,  E.  A 

Nairne,  S 

Neale,  E 

Neville,  E 

Newton,  H 

Nicholson,  J.  Y.      ... 

Norris,  G.  M 

Nottidge,  A.  J 

Nottidge,  T 

Oakes,  J.  H.  P 

Oldham,  C 

Paterson,  T.  F 

Pearson,  H.  A 

Peglar,  J.  J 

Pierson,  W.  F 

Pitts,  T 

Pix,  H 

Poland,  F.  W 

Carried  foruard 


E 
107 


S. 
24 


157     32 


EMMANUEL   COLLEGE. 


49 


Brouqht  forward 
Porcher,  w!  K.  .  .  . 
Preston,  T.  A.     .     .     . 

Prior,  S.  J 

Eaban,  E.  C.  W  >  . 
Raven,  J.  J.,  d.d.     .     . 

Reith,  W 

Ridout,  G 

Robj'-Burgin,  W.  .  . 
Romauis,  W.       ... 

Rose,  A 

Rotton,  J.  E.  W.,  LL.D. 

Rutland,  R 

Sale,  E.  T 

Sale,  H.  T.  .  .  .  . 
Sanders,  H.  M.  .  .  . 
Savile,  B.  W.  ... 
Seddon,  W.  .  .  .  . 
e^haw,  W.  N.  ... 
Sheriff,  T.  H.  ... 
Shorting,  E.  W.  .  . 
Shuckburgb,  E.  S.  .     . 

Skeels,  S.  C 

Slater,  T 

Slipper,  W.  A.  .  .  . 
Smith,  T.  W.  ... 
Smith,  P.  H.  ... 
Smythies,  H.  E.      .     . 

Soden,  J.  J 

Staffurth,  H.  .  ,  . 
Standen,  W.  .  .  . 
Steavenson,  F,  R.  .  . 
Stevens,  H.  B.  .  .  . 
Sturges,  0.,  m.d.      .     . 

Sykes,  W 

Tate,  A 

Thompson,  E.  H.  .  . 
Thorold,  J 

Carried  forward 


E. 
157 


S. 
31 


182     -±3 


Brought  forward 
Thorold,  C.  E.  de  M.  . 

Thorp,  F 

Thurlbourn,  A.  B. 
Thurstan,  E.  P.,  m.i>. 

Tonge,  M 

Townsend,  .J.  C  .  . 
Travis,  A.  C.  ... 
Tuck,  W.  H.  ... 
Tucker,  W.  G.    .     .     . 

Tudball,  T 

Vale,  J.  B 

Veasey,  F 

Venables,  E 

Ventris,  E.  F.  .  .  . 
Wallace,  A.  J.  .  .  . 
Waller,  C.  E.  ... 
Warne,  T.  J.  C.  .  .  . 
Watherston,  A.  L.  .  . 
Wetherall,  C.  M.  .  . 
White,  E.  E.  M.  .  . 
Whitehead,  F.  W.  .  . 
Whitehead,  J.  E.  L.     . 

Whitley,  T 

Wilcox,  A.  M.  .  .  . 
Wild,  G.  J.,  LL.D.  .  . 
Wilder,  J.  M.  ... 
Williams,  A.  J.   .     .     . 

Willink,  A 

Willson,  V.  F.  .  .  . 
Wolley,  H.  F.  ... 
Wood,  E.  G.  de  S. 

Wood,  J.  G 

Wood,  W.  C.  ... 
Woodcock,  G.  H.  .  . 
Woolley,  J.,  D.D.      .     . 

Yates,  W 

Yeatmau,  H.  W.      .     . 


E.  I   S. 
182     43 


Total 


214=     48 


SIDNEY    SUSSEX  COLLEGE. 


Phelps,  R.,  Master,  d.d 
Adams,  A.  W.  N, 
Ashton,  J.      .     . 
Aspland,  J.  L.     . 
Ball,  E.  H.     .     . 
Bickersteth,  E.,  d.d 
Bridge,  J.  H. 
Brodrick,  W.  R, 
Candy,  T.  H.      . 
Cartwright,  A.  R. 
Chambers,  T.  W. 


Carried  forward 


R. 

S. 

1     8 

3 

Brought  forward 
Chubb,  C.  L.       ... 

Coe,  H.  A 

Coe,  J.  T 

Cole,  T.  H 

Cooke,  R.  H.  ... 
Cooksey,  J.  F.     .     .     . 

Corfe,  A,  A 

Cornish,  J.  R.  .  .  . 
Curtois,  P.  E.  ... 
Cusins,  F.  T.      ... 

Carried  forward 


E. 

8 


S. 
3 


16 
4 


50 


SIDNEY    SUSSEX    COLLEGE. 


Brought  forward  , 
Downing,  W.  A.  ... 
Ellis,  J.  C.  W.  ... 
Etherington,  C.  J.        .     . 

Fowler,  N.  V 

Fox,  W.  H 

Gates,  E 

Green,  S 

Green,  F.  0 

Griffiths,  E.  H 

Gutch,  C 

Hale,  G 

Harding,  P.  J 

Hardy,  J.  F 

Hicks,  J.  W 

Highton,  E.  G 

Hitchins,  C.  W.  M.       .     . 

Hobson,  S 

Holmes,  T.  S 

Honey,  W.  H,  W.  .     .     . 

Hopkins,  F.  J 

Hopkins,  G.  H 

Houchen,  B 

Hughes,  J.  B 

Hulbert,  C.  A 

Hatchings,  W.  J.     .     .     . 

Iddon,  J 

James,  J.  J 

King,  E.  G 

Kingsley,  W.  T.       .     .     , 

Ladell,  H.  E 

Lakin,  S.  M 

Lowe,  E.  H 

Martin,  J 

Mason,  G.  H 

Mowat,  J 

Carried  forward    . 


16 


41     15 


Brought  forward 
Neville,  F.  H.  .  .  . 
Newcomb,  W.  J.  .  . 
Orford,  H.  W.    .     .     . 

Owen,  E 

Parker,  W.  H,  .  .  . 
Pattisson,  J.  J.  .  .  . 
Pearse,  J.  G.  ... 
Phelps,  E.  L.  ... 
Phelps,  A.  M.  .  ,  . 
Phelps,  S.  de  L.  .  . 
Pochin,  W.  J.  E.     .     . 

Pope,  G 

Potts,  F.  H 

Eennie,  J.  K.  ... 
Richards,  T.  W.  .  . 
Rogers,  S.  L.      ... 

Eust,  T.  H 

Smith,  C 

Smith,  E.  S 

Smith,  H.  F.  ... 
Sparhng,  P.  W.        .     . 

Spencer,  E 

Staffurth,  S 

Stubbs,  C.  W.  .  .  . 
Temperley,  A.  .  .  . 
Thompson,  G.  .  .  . 
Vinter,  A.  E.       ... 

Walker,  H 

Weatherell,  R.  J.     .     . 

Weekes,  A 

Westmorland,  T.  .  . 
WTiite,  J.  H.  ... 
Williams,  T.  ... 
Wilson,  S.  R.      ... 

Total   .... 


R.  ,  S. 
41      1.5 


61 


29 


DOWNING  COLLEGE. 


Worsley,  T.,  Master,  d.d. 
Barker,  T.  A.,  m.d.      .     . 

Benson,  G.  V 

Birkbeck,  W.  L.,  Professor    I 
Blackden,  F.  C.        ... 
Bradbury,  J.  B.,  m.d. 
Brailey,  W.  A.,  m.d.    .     .      I 
Browne,  R.  G.  L.     .     .     . 
Burn-Murdoch,  J.  M.       . 
Chapman,  H.  E.      ...      j 

CoUins,  R.  H 

Conybeare,  J.  C.     .     ,     .     ' 

Carried  forward     .     1 


E. 


Brought  forward    . 

Crosby,  C.  S 

Danby,  T.  W 

Darnell,  D.  C.  W.   .     .     . 

Dawson,  T 

Foot,  W.  Y 

Gill,  F.  T 

Hardcastle,  E 

Henstock,  F.  W.      ... 

Higgins,  C 

Hill,  A 

Hooton,  J.  G.     .     .     .     . 

Carried  forward     . 


E. 

7 


14  I     9 


DOWNING  COLLEGE, 


61 


Brought  fonvard  . 
Howard,  H.  St  J.,  ll.d.  . 
Humphry,  G.  M.  Prof.,  m.d. 

Johnson,  S 

Kenny,  C.  S 

Latham,  P.  W.,  Prof.,  m.d, 
Lawrence,  T.  J.       .     ,     . 

Leeson,  E 

Lewis,  E.  M 

Lewis,  M,  L 

Livett,  G.  C,  LL.D,      ,     , 

Maccoll,  N 

Macmichael,  W,  F.      .     . 
Munro,  J.  E,  C,       ,     .     . 

Nash,  A.  J 

Norman,  G.  H.        ... 

Cairied  fonvard     . 


E. 

14 

S. 
9 

22 

16 

Brought  forward 

Owen,  H.  I 

Perkins,  J.,  ll.d,  .  . 
Popham,  J.  F.  .  .  . 
Power,  Sir  A.  .  .  . 
Purvis,  E.,  ll.d.  ,  , 
Eichardson,  G.  .  .  . 
Eobson,  J.  H.,  ll.p.    . 

Eoe,  E 

Saunders,  J.  C.  ,  .  . 
Smith,  C.  B.        ... 

SneU,  W.  P 

Stevens,  H.  W.  P.  .  . 
Warren,  J.  W,  C.  .  . 
Wherry,  G.  E.  .  .  . 
Wilkinson,  I.  H.      .     . 

Total  .     ,     ,     , 


E. 
22 


S. 
16 


30 


23 


NON-COLLEGIATE. 


Acworth,  W.  P.  .     .     . 
Adcock,  F.  P.      ... 

Allen,  E,  E 

Allen,  T 

Amphlett,  E.  H.  .  , 
Bagshawe,  F.,  m.d, 
Balfour,  B.  E.  T.  .  . 
Barker,  J.  T.  ... 
Barraclough,  J,  B.  .  . 
Barwell,  A.  H.  S.  .  . 
Batten,  J.  M.      ... 

Best,  W 

Bevan,  E.  G,       ... 

Birch,  C 

Blofeld,  T.  C.  ,  .  , 
Blofeld,  E.  S,  ,  ,  . 
Blomfield,  C,  .  .  . 
Brereton,  F.  L.  ,  ,  , 
Buxton,  F,  W,  .  .  . 
Campbell-Douglas,  S.  D, 
Carthew,  W,  H.  M.  . 
Caulfeild,  H.  C.       .     . 

Claridge,  W 

Clarke,  T.  J 

Clarke,  W 

Corbett,  J.  S.      ... 

Covey,  E 

Crossley,  T 

Curtis,  J.  B 

Darwin,  F 

Davies,  D.  G.      ... 
Daw,  C.  H.  T.  W,   .     . 

Carried  foncard 


E,  '   S. 


Brought  forward 
Day,  E.  E.  .  "  .  .  . 
Dickson,  E.  B.  ,  ,  , 
Dickson,  E.  H.  ,  .  . 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E.  .  . 
Durbin,  F.  J.       ... 

Durell,  J.  V 

Eaden,  J.  F 

Egar,  W.  J 

Elliot,  Hon.  A.  E.  D. 
Evans,  E.  M.      .     .     . 

Fawcett,  H 

Fenwick,  E.  W.  .  .  . 
Finney,  J.  D,  ... 
Firth,  W.  W,  D,  .  . 
Fishbourne,  E.  H.  .     . 

Forster,  J 

Gall,  F.  H 

Garnett,  E.  C.     .     .     . 

Garratt,  S 

Gedge,  H,  S.  ... 
Godby,  A.  W.      ... 

Gooch,  J 

Goodhart,  C.  A.  .  . 
Gosset,  M,  C.  ,  .  . 
Green,  H.  W.  H.     .     . 

Greene,  C 

Griffiths,  E.  J.    ,     .     , 

Hall,  D 

Hamilton,  F.  E.  ,  . 
Hansard,  H.  L.  T.  ,  , 
Hargi'ove,  C 


22   10 


E.   S, 
22  10 


Carried  fonvard     .        41   22 

4—2 


52 


NON-COLLEGIATE. 


Brought  forward 
Harrison,  A.  H.  .  .  . 
Harrison,  W.      .     .     . 

Hawes,  L 

Heigliam,  A.  L.  C.  .     . 

Henry,  H.  J 

Hildyard,  G.  G.       .     . 

Hill,  T 

HiUier,  J.  G 

Hoare,  E.  B 

Hoare,  J.  G 

Hobson,  W.  F.  .  .  . 
Holden,  J.  S.      ... 

Holmes,  T 

Hoj)e-Edwardes,  L. 
Howard,  T.  H.    .     .     . 
Howlett,  W.  H.  .     .     . 
Hubbersty,  R.  C.     .     . 
Hudson,  F.  W.   .     .     . 

Jones,  J.  H 

Jones,  G.  0 

Keaiy,  C.  F 

Lanchester,  G.  P.    . 
Langdon,  A.  W.       .     . 

Latham,  E 

Lee,  L.  Y 

Lee,  W 

Lees,  D.  B.,  m.i).      .     . 

Lefroy,  F.  A 

Lewis,  D.  M 

Lougworth,  R.  .  .  . 
Lorimer,  J.  H.    .     .     . 

Luptou,  C 

Mackie,  J.  H.  ... 
McWhinne,  S.  B.     .     . 

Madge,  F.  T 

Maine,  C.  S 

Mallory,  H.  L.  .  .  . 
Matheson,  D.  .  .  . 
Mellor,  J.  W.      .     .     . 

Mellor,  J.  E 

Melville,  F.  A.  L.    .     . 

MetcaKe,  E 

Micklem,  T 

Moore,  A.  W.  ... 
Moorsom,  W.  F.      .     . 

Morgan,  T 

Mortimer,  A 

Newmau,  T.  H.  .  .  . 
Nichols,  T.  B.  .  .  . 
Noakes,  A.  J.  ... 
Norrie,  B.  A.  "W.  .  . 
Norris,  C.  E.       .     .     . 

Norton,  G 

Oldlield,  C 

Tendered,  W.  L.  .  . 
Pennington,  G.  E.  .  . 
Peter,  L.  G 


R. 
41 


Carried  forward 


S. 
22 


79     41 


Bronqht  forward 
Philipps,  H.  R."  .     .     . 

Piatt,  H.  E 

Pollock,  W.  H.   .     .     . 

Poore,  E.  C 

Poynder,  A 

Prance,  L.  N.  ... 
Prance,  C.  H.     .     .     . 

Pryce,  A 

Pughe,  C.  F 

Pullibank,  J.       .     .     . 

Rich,  G.  F 

Righy,  T 

Roberts,  E.  J.  .  .  . 
Eobertson,  H.  B.  .  . 
Eobertson,  J.  D.  .  . 
Roughton,  W.  C.  .  . 
Rouse,  R.  C.  M.       .     . 

Eoyds,  N 

Ruck,  L.  I 

Sandilands,  P.  R.  R.   . 

Scott,  D.  L. ,  LL.D. 

Seeker,  J.  H.  ... 
Sharpe,  T.  H,  .  .  . 
Slater,  W.  F.      .     .     . 

Slight,  J.  B 

Spencer,  M.  T.   .     .     . 

Stevens,  L 

Stooke-Vaughan,  F.  S. 
Stratou,  N.  D.  J.      .     . 

Street,  A.  F 

Swamson,  A.  J.  .  .  . 
Syers,  H.  W.  ... 
Taylor,  C.  R.  ... 
Taylor,  W.  A.  .  .  . 
Taylor,  E.  F.  ... 
Thomas,  H.  A.   .     .     . 

Thorp,  G 

Thursheld,  R.     .     .     . 

Tracy,  A.  0 

Tryon,  A.  W.  ... 
Tweeddale,  T.  .  .  . 
Twisden,  J.  F.    .     .     . 

Wale,  H.  J 

Walford,  0.  S.    .     .     . 

Ward,  T.  M 

Warren,  C 

Watson,  J 

WajTie,  R.  S.      ... 

Webb,  A.  H 

West,  A.  S 

Whitclaw,  R.  .  .  . 
Whiteley,  G.  C.  .     .     . 

Wice   H 

Williams,  H.  G.  S.       '. 

Willson,  H 

Wood,  F.  H 

Wray,  G.  0.,  ll.d.  .     . 

Total   •     .     .     • 


R. 

79 


S. 
41 
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REJECTED   VOTES. 

Voting  Papers  tendered  by  Proxy  on  behalf  of   the  following  voters  were 
rejected  on  account  of  informality. 


Agnew,  G.  W.     .     . 
Andi-ews,  J.  N.,  Clare 
Anson,  T.  A.,  Jesus 
Arnold,  E.  V.,  Trin. 
Atteuborough,  W.  A.,  Trin 
Back,  A.  J.,  Caius  .     . 
Back,  A.  H.,  Cuius 
Bagge,  P.  S.,  Trin. 
Balfour,  A.  J.,  Trin.    . 
Beasley,  T.  C.     .     .     . 
Beilby,  G.,  C0/7J.     .     . 
Boldero,  H.  E.,  I'ri7i.  . 
Borrer,  W.,  Pet.      .     . 
Boultbee,  T.  F.,  Corj). 
Bowen,  H.  C,  Corp.    . 
Bridgemau,  Hon.  .J.  E.  O 

Trin. 
Brown,  AV.  H.,  ll.d.,  Pei 
Brown,  H.,  Caius    .     . 
Bruce,  Lord  C.  F.  B.,  Trin. 
Budd,  H.  S.,  Trin.  .     . 
Burr,  G.  W.  C,  Pemb. 
Butson,  C.  G.,  Magd.  . 
Cannon,  F.  J.,  Trin.    . 
Carey,  J.  G.  Le  M.,  Tri 
Carpenter,  E.,  Tr.  H. 
Castleman,  W.  H.  . 
Cautley,  P.  L.,  Caius 
ColUn,  S.  C,  Emm. 
Compton,  W.  C,  Jesus 
Crake,  E.  N.,  Trin. 
Creak,  A.  S.,  Trin. 
Crewe,  H.  H.  Trin. 
Crick,  F.  W.,  Pemb. 
Dakyns,  H.  G.,  Trin. 
Darbyshire,  J.,  Pet. 
Davies,  E.  J.,  Pe7nb. 
Du  Pre,  F.  B.,  Trin. 
Bade,  W.,  Sid.  .      . 
Eckersly,  J.  C,  Trin. 
Evans,  W.  P.,  Sid. 
Foster,  W.      .     .     . 
Fowell,  E.  D.,  Chr. 
Frost,  A.  H.,  Joh.    . 
Gedge,  S.,  Corp. 
Gill,  F.  G.,  Trin.     . 
Gillett,  D.,  Magd.    . 
Gillson,  S.,  SuZ.      . 

Carried  forward     . 


E.      S 


38 


B. 

S. 

Brought  fonoard    . 

38 

9 

Girling,  B.,  Joh.      .     . 



Glasgow,  W.  J.,  Trin. 



Glossop,  F.  H.  N.,  Pet. 



Grimrod,  W.,  Trin. 



Groome,  E.  H.,  Caius 



Gurney,  J.,  Trin.     .     . 

— 

Hagreeu,  C.  S.,  Trin.  . 



Plarrison,  W.,  Trin.     . 



Hart,  H.  G.,  Joh.    .     . 

— 

Haynes,  E.  J.,  Caius    . 



Hitchcock,  C.  K.,  m.d.,  Cai 

. 

Hodgson,  F.  C,  King's 



Hopkinson,  C.  G.,  Pendi. 



Hewlett,  W.,  Jesus 



Hume,  A.,  ll.d..  King's 

. 

Hunter,  A.,  Trin.    .     . 



Hunter,  A.  J,,  Caius   . 



Image,  F.  E.,  Trin.      . 



Jackson,  J.,  m.d.,  Cath. 



James,  H.,  King's  .     . 



Jenkins,  J.  C,  Magd.  . 



Johnston,  C.  J.,  Sid.    . 



Jones,  D.,  Trin.       .     . 



Jones,  W.  H.,  Trin.     . 



Kelly,  H.  P.,  Caius 



Kirkby,  S.  A.,  Christ's 



Lewis,  J.  C.  A.,  Joh.    . 



Ley,  A.  H.  M.,  Joh.     .     . 

__ 

London,  H 



Lubbock,  H.  H.,  Caius     . 



McClintock,F.  G.  Le  Poer, 

Trin 



McGrigor,  W.  G.,  Trin.    . 



Main,  T.  J.,  Joh.     .     .     . 

, 

Maitland,  K.,  Triii.      .     . 



Manners,  F.  B 

, 

Mayow,  P.  W.,  Trin.    .     . 



Morris,  A.  P.,  Trin.      .     . 



Newcome,  W.  C,  Trin.     . 

__ 

Newton,  C,  Trin.  H.   .     . 

1 

. 

Newton,  E.  M.,  Trin.  .     . 



Norman,  J.  M.,  Trin.  .     . 



North,  C,  Tri7i.       .     ,     . 



Oldman,  C.  E 



Pearson,  J.  E.,  Christ's    . 

Pinder,  H.  S.,  Caius    .     . 



Pope,  W.  A.,  Trin.       .     . 

— 

Carried  forward 


78  I  15 
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R. 

S. 

Brought  forward    . 

78 

15 

Potter,  W.,  Pet.      .    .     . 

— 

Pryce,  S.,  Queens'  .     .     . 

— 

PuUing,  A.  W.,  Trin.  .     . 

— 

Pulteney,  A.  W.,  Trin.     . 

— 

Raikes,  A.  S.,  Trin.     .     . 

— 

Ralfe,  C.  H.,M.D.,  Caius  . 

— 

Reynolds,  0.,  Queens'  .     . 

Rimmington,  J.  W.,  Joh, 

— 

Rockliffe,  W.  C,  Jesus      . 

— 

Saxby,  G.  F.,  Trin.      .     . 

— 

Semple,  W 

— 

Sharp,  T 

— 

Shuttleworth,  L.  E.  K.,  Joh. 

— 

Sikes,  J.  C,  Queens'     .     . 

— 

Smith,  J.  C.  T.,  Caius      . 

— 

Smith,  G.  P.,  Trin.      .     . 

— 

Smyth,  S.  B.,  Jesus      .     . 

— 

Soley,  T.  L.,  King's      .     . 

— 

Spicer,  W.,  Joh.       .     .     . 

— 

Stokes,  H.,  Caius     .     .     . 

— 

Stradling,  W.  J.  L.  S.,  Joh. 

— 

Strickland,  J.,  d.d.,  Queens' 

Carried  forward 


96      19 


Brought  forward 
Stubbs,  C,  LL.D.,  Corpus 
Sturges,  A.  S.,  Trin 
Stm-ges,  E.,  Emm. 
Swindell,  G.,  Joh. 
Tarleton,  J.  H.,  Joh 
Thornton,  A.  V. 
Touzel,  C.  J.  C.  . 
Tyas,  C,  J.,  Trin. 
Walker,  F.,  Tri^i. 
Warde- Alder,  W.  W.,  Trin 
Wheeler,  R.  F.    . 
Wheeler,  T.  W.  . 
White,  J.  Caius  . 
White,  R.  A.  R.,  Pemb 
Wickenden,  J.  F.,  Trin 
Wilder,  J.,  King's    . 
Willett,  F.,  Trin.     . 
Williams,  E.  0.,  Sid. 
Wilson,  J.  B.,  Pemb. 
Wilson,  A.  R.,  Jo/i. 
Wood,  J.  S.,  Trin.  . 
Wood,  W.  E.  R.,  Caius 

Total   .... 


R. 

96 


S. 
19 


112     25 


In  addition  to  the  above,  voting  papers  were  also  tendered  on  behalf  of 
persons  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  which  are  included  in  the  total  of 
rejected  votes  as  declared  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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SUMMARY  OF   VOTERS. 


Number  of 
Voters. 


Ill 

149 

109 

283 

147 

222 

118 

101 

97 

147 

233 

831 

106 

1560 

262 

90 

53 

177 


4796 


St  Peter's  College     .     .     . 

Clare  College 

Pembroke  College     .     .     . 
Gonville  and  Caius  College 

Trinity  Hall 

Corpus  Christi  College 
King's  College  .... 
Queens'  College  .... 
St  Catharine's  College  .  . 
Jesus  College  .... 
Christ's  College  .... 
St  John's  College  .  .  . 
Magdalene  College  .  .  . 
Trinity  College  .... 
Emmanuel  College  .  .  . 
Sidney  Sussex  College 
Downing  College  .  .  . 
Members  of  no  College 

Total 


R. 

S. 

80 

31 

128 

21 

90 

19 

219 

64 

105 

42 

191 

31 

71 

47 

77 

24 

78 

19 

121 

26 

153 

80 

619 

212 

89 

17 

1048 

512 

214 

48 

61 

29 

30 

23 

120 

57 

3494 

1302 
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REMARKS. 


After  the  investio-ation  into  the  manao-ement  of 
Cuddesdon  Theological  College  ordered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford — the  report  of  the  three  Archdeacons  of 
the  Diocese  commissioned  by  him  for  that  purpose — 
and  his  own  decision  upon  that  report,  as  conveyed 
in  his  letter  to  the  Principal  of  the  College — every 
one  that  felt  any  interest  in  the  question,  must  have 
seen  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  finally  settled. 
The  public  mind  had  not  received  that  satisfaction, 
to  which  it  was  justly  entitled. 

I  have  set  myself  with  great  unwillingness  to  write 
upon  this  distressing  subject,  and  have  waited  up  to 
this  time,  in  the  constant  expectation  that  it  would 
be  taken  up  by  some  one,  more  competent  than 
myself,  to  place  it  in  its  proper  light.  But  as  no  one 
has  hitherto  offered  himself  for  this  purpose,  I  feel 
constrained  to  undertake  this  painful  task  myself. 

Added  to  the  consciousness  of  my  own  inefficiency, 
I  have  also  that  feeling  which  may  be  called  natural 
to  every  Clergyman,  and  which  renders  me  very 
reluctant  to  controvert,  or  demur  to  any  decision 
of  my  Diocesan.     Although  I  feel  assiyed  that  the 

A  2 


Bishop  is  not  desirous  of  prohibiting  discussion  upon 
any  of  his  public  acts ;  nor  unwilling  that  his  Clergy- 
should  freely  express  their  thoughts  upon  them. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  clerical 
education  to  be  obtained  in  Oxford,  the  Bishop  has 
thought  it  expedient  that  a  College  should  be  insti- 
tuted, where  young  men,  who  had  taken  their  degree 
and  were  about  to  be  ordained,*  "might  have  the 
"  advantages  of  a  special  training  in  things  pertaining 
"  to  their  profession." 

This  institution  is  placed  under  his  direction,  and 
the  manasfement  of  it  under  his  control.  The  Prin- 
cipal  and  Othcers  being  solely  of  his  appointment. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  in  order  that  an  institution  of  this 
kind  should  obtain  the  public  confidence,  all  Sectarian 
Teaching,  be  it  on  which  side  it  may ;  All  external 
badges  of  party  ;  All  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
one  section  of  the  Church  from  another :  All  those  little 
petty  marks  of  division,  which  are  more  readily  felt 
than  easily  described,  and  tend  rather  to  create  prejudice, 
than  to  call  forth  open  opposition  ;  All  such  things 
should  be  sedulously  avoided — not  because  they  would 
necessarily  impede  the  thriving  of  the  College  as  an 
Institution  ;  for  the  support  of  a  party  is  often  more 
active  and  effectual  than  the  general  support  of  the 
public,' — but  they  should  be  avoided,  if  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  public  are  the  things  sought  for, 

*  Bishop's  Letter,  p.  4.  The  Eeferences  throughout  are  to  a 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  "Correspondence  relating  to  Cuddesdon  Theo- 
logical College  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  the  Ilev.  C.  P.  Golightly, 
and  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  thereon  :  "  which  was  sent  by 
the  Bishop's  Or^er  to  all  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese. 
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And  its  Authorities  are  solemnly  pledged  by  their  own 
public  declaration,  that  the  College  should  be  con- 
ducted on  those  principles. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  far  these  pledges  have  been 
redeemed. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  of  the  charges  made 
against  Cuddesdon  College,  by  those  who  may  seem 
to  be  its  adversaries  or  opponents,  but  will  confine 
myself  entirely  to  those  particulars  which  are  confessed 
and  acknowledged  by  its  friends.  For  surely,  without 
imputing  the  least  unfairness  to  the  Archdeacons,  no 
one  will  hesitate  in  applying  this  term  to  them.  They 
at  least  have  no  bias  against  the  College.  Naturally 
enough,  as  far  as  their  duty  allows,  they  would  rather 
be  inclined  to  "extenuate,"  than  "set  down  aught  in 
malice." 

Their  report  on  the  Chapel  of  the  College  thus 
commences. 

"  We  find  the  Chapel  is  very  highly  adorned  with 
"  painting  and  gilding  on  the  walls  and  roof,  and  with 
"  hangings  at  the  east  end.  We  see  no  reason  for 
"  imputing  a  party  meaning  to  any  of  these  decorations. 
"  Nevertheless  we  think  it  right  to  express  our  opinion 
"  that  there  is  too  lavish  a  display  of  ornament.  And 
"  we  consider  that  excess  of  decoration  in  the  Chapel 
"  of  such  an  Institution,  has  a  tendency  on  the  one  hand 
"  to  strengthen  a  prejudice  which  already  exists  in 
"  some  minds  against  Theological  Colleges ;  and  on 
"  the  other  hand  to  encourage  in  the  Students  a  dis- 
"  proportionate  regard  for  the  mere  accessories  of 
"  public  worship,  and  to  invest  them  with  an  over- 
"  prominent  importance." 
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The  Archdeacons  say,  "  they  see  no  reason  for 
"  imputing  a  party  meaning  to  any  of  these  clecora- 
"  tions." 

As  this  excessive  ornamentation  has  hitherto  been 
considered  in  itself  a  party  badge,  and  practised  very 
generally  by  one  section  in  the  Church,  and  no  other, 
we  may  regret  that  they  give  us  no  reason  for  this 
conclusion.  But  since  they  only  oiFer  it  as  an 
opinion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  form  our  opinion 
also,  and  consider  it  not  only  a  badge  of  party,  a  dis- 
play of  colors,  but  a  practice  imitated  from  that  party, 
which  so  ostentatiously  and  professedly  endeavours  to 
make  our  external  appearance  and  ceremonies,  as  far 
as  is  in  their  power,  resemble  the  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Archdeacons  point  out  very  judiciously  the 
evil  effects  to  be  feared  from  this  excessive  decoration ; 
and,  in  fact,  touch  upon  the  very  subject  on  which 
public  jealousy  is  so  much  excited,  namely,  that  there 
is  at  this  time  a  tendency  with  many,  to  pay  more 
attention  to  outward  form,  than  to  inward  effect ;  an 
importance  attached  to  ceremonies,  which  ought  to 
belong  to  duties  :  more  pains  taken  to  make  a  zealous 
Churchman  than  a  good  Christian ;  and,  in  some 
quarters,  a  disposition  to  consider  these  two  characters 
to  be  inseparable.  And  certainly  we  have  at  times 
heard  some  very  peculiar  notions  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  true  Church,  and  a  true  Churchman. 

The  remarks  and  cautions  of  the  Archdeacons  are 
very  Avise  and  judicious.  But  I  must  say  that,* 
"instead   of  negativing    completely"    every    charge 

*  The  Bishop's  Letter,  p.  9 


brought  against  the  managers  of  the  College,  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  virtually  a  very  severe  and  well-merited 
censure  on  the  objectionable  spirit  displayed  in  their 
conduct. 

The  Commissioners  next  report  on  the  Communion 
Table,  of  which  the  Principal,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop,  thus  writes  ;*  "so  far  from  affecting 
to  approximate  to  the  Roman  model,  it  is  a  simple 
wooden  table." 

The  Archdeacons  however  describe  it  as  "  having 
on  the  side  next  the  east  wall,  a  raised  shelf." 

Now  this  shelf,  the  Predellaf  of  the  Roman  Church, 
is  very  commonly,  I  believe  almost  universally,  adopted 
by  them.  And  there  is  a  use  for  it  as  attached  to  an 
altar,  which  does  not  exist  as  applicable  to  a  Commu- 
nion Table.  Why  then  should  it  so  unnecessarily  be 
introduced  here  ?  Especially  when  this  appendage  is 
not  only  foreign,  but  actually  opposed  to  our  Ritual. 
For  our  Rubric  and  Canons  imply,  if  they  do  not 
direct,  the  table  to  stand  in  the  body  of  the  Church  or 
Chancel.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  raised  shelf  is 
inconsistent  with  such  position. 

Can  it  be  truly  said  in  this  instance,  that  the  College 
has  adopted  no  peculiarities  or  innovations  J  "  foreign 
to  the  usages  of  the  English  Church  ;  "  or  that  these 
novelties  "  do  not  affect  to  approximate  to  the  Roman 
model." 

Again,  on  this  shelf,  according  to  the  Archdeacons' 
report,  there  stood  at  one  period  "  a  small  metal  cross," 
removed  about  a  year  ago  by  direction  of  the  Bishop. 

*  The  Principal's  Letter,  p.  5, 
f  See  note  A  at  the  end. 
I  The  Principal's  Letter,  p.  5. 
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What  the  size  of  the  cross,  whether  great  or  small, 
has  to  do  with  the  question,  I  do  not  understand ; 
unless  the  smallness  of  it  is  to  be  pleaded  as  an 
"  extenuating  circumstance."  But  when  we  remember 
what  are  the  Churches  in  which  this  practice  has  been 
adopted;  by  whom;  and  the  discussion  and  contentions 
consequent  upon  it,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  symbol, 
which  ought  to  be  one  of  peace  and  unity,  has  been 
perverted  to  become  the  badge  of  a  party. 

Indeed,  if  this  were  not  felt  to  be  so,  why  was  it 
removed  by  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  ? 

The  visitors  state  further,  that  the  usual  covering  of 
the  table  is  of  crimson  velvet.  "  In  Advent  or  Lent  it 
appears  that  a  darker  covering  is  used." 

The  Rubric  of  the  Roman  Missal  directs,  that  the 
clothing  (paramenta)  of  the  altar  shall  be  of  the  color 
(coloris  convenientis)  suitable  to  the  office  and  mass 
of  the  day.  It  directs  also  that  in  Advent  and  Lent 
a  dark  purple  shall  be  used  (violaceus).* 

Is  there  not  here  also  a  very  unnecessary  "ap- 
"  proximation  to  the  Roman  model, — "very  unusual 
in  our  Churches,  and  especially  to  be  avoided  where  a 
pledge  has  been  given  that  nothing  shall  be  used 
which  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  party  badge  ? 

They  report  also  that  a  (linen  ?)  cloth  with  lace  was 
formerly  used ;  but  the  use  has  been  discontinued  in 

■^•'  I  imagine  that  as  the  purpura  of  the  Eomans  includes  all  kinds 
of  red,  scarlet,  or  crimson ;  so  the  color  violaceus  of  the  Missal,  is 
the  purpura  violacea  of  Pliny. 

Purpuras  usum  Eomte  semper  fuisse  video.  Nepos  Cornelius,  qui 
Divi  Augusti  principatu  obiit,  me,  inquit,  juvene,  violacea  purpura 
vigebat. — PUn.  Hut.  Nat.,  ix.  39. 


consequence   of  the   recent  judgment   of  the    Privy 
Council. 

Such  a  thing  may  appear  a  trifle,  but  still  it  is  part  of 
one  system;  of  usages  confined  to  one  well-known  party 
in  the  Church,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have 
been  found  where  all  party  badges  are  professedly 
abjured. 

The  Visitors  then  report,  that  it  was  at  one  time 
the  custom  to  rinse  the  sacramental  vessels  in  the 
Piscina  of  the  Chapel,  after  the  service  was  over ;  but 
that  the  vessels  are  now  cleansed  elsewhere. 

The  Piscina  was  introduced  into  the  English  Church 
at  comparatively  a  late  period ;  about  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  soon  became  universal.  It  arose  from 
the  notion  that  everything  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass,  acquired  thereby  such  sanctity, 
that  even  the  rinsings  of  the  sacramental  vessels  should 
have  a  place  in  the  Church  set  apart  for  them.  And 
from  this  supposed  sacred  employment  of  the  Piscina, 
it  was  often  called  the  Sacrarium. 

This  use  of  the  Piscina  having  been  discarded  at 
the  Reformation,  why  is  it  now  attempted  to  revive 
it?  Why,  in  building  a  new  Chapel,  have  they  re- 
introduced the  Piscina  at  all,  since  in  our  Reformed 
Service  it  occupies  no  place,  and  has  therefore  no 
propriety  ? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  Iconoclasts  who  wish  to  see 
the  ornamental  Piscinae  still  remaining  ;  the  canopied 
niches  formerly  filled  with  Saints ;  the  elaborate 
tracery  of  screens  formerly  supporting  a  rood-loft ; 
defaced  or  taken  away,  because  they  were  originally 
applied  to  superstitious  uses. 

B 
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But  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  admire  them 
would  remember,  before  they  attempt  to  reintroduce 
them,  that  in  this  country  its  Church  architecture 
arrived  at  its  greatest  beauty  and  perfection,  at  the 
time  the  Church  itself  was  sunk  to  its  lowest 
grade  of  corruption  and  superstition.  At  the  very 
time  the  first  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  ele- 
vation, tlie  other  had  gone  down  to  its  lowest  depth 
of  depression. 

Nevertheless,  even  now,  these  remnants  of  former 
superstition  are  not  without  their  use.  They  call 
upon  every  thoughtful  mind,  whilst  admiring  their 
beauty  of  design  and  elegance  of  form,  to  remember, 
with  thankfulness  to  God,  from  what  a  load  and  yoke 
of  religious  corruption  and  tyranny  we  are  now  merci- 
fully released. 

But  whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  retaining 
them  in  an  old,  there  is  none  for  reintroducing  these 
features  into  a  new  building.  And  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  our  Church 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  terms  in  which 
many  speak  of  the  Reformation  itself,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  public  views  everything  with  great  jealousy, 
that  has  even  the  appearance  of  reviving  any  usage 
then  abolished. 

The  Archdeacons  lastly  report  upon  the  Service- 
book  used  in  the  Chapel,  and  entitled  "  Hours  of 
Prayer." 

On  which  they  observe,  that  "  it  has  been  cast  in  a 
"  form  which  bears  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to 
"  the  Breviary  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;"  and  they 
think  it  would  be  much  improved  if  the  title  of  An  - 
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tiphon,  and  the  obsolete*  designation  of  the  Hours 
were  abandoned. 

I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  determine  M'hat  the 
Visitors  wish  us  to  understand  by  the  term  "  unfor- 
tunate." Do  they  mean  that  though  there  is  a 
resemblance,  it  is  accidental  and  not  intentional  ?  I 
can  hardly  suppose  that  they  intend  to  imply  this. 
Is  it  then  only  an  Euphemism  for  a  stronger  and 
more  intelligible  word  ?     Or  what  is  it  ? 

In  this  uncertainty,  I  will  only  transcribe  a  passage 
from  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  very  sensible  and 
intelligent  Layman,  and  one  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Church,  showing  in  what  sense  he  had  understood  it. 

f  "  It  reminds  me  forcibly  of  the  excuse  given  by 
"  Aaron  for  the  Israelites,  when  they  had  made  them  a 
"  calf  to  worship  it.  When  he  says  to  Moses,  speaking 
"  of  the  melting  of  the  metal  for  the  making  the  idol, 
"  '  Behold  there  came  out  this  calf  An  unfortunate 
"  accident  for  which  no  one  could  be  called  to  account. 
"  You  would  imagine  the  book  to  have  been  so  formed 
"  by  accident — an  unfortunate,  but  an  unavoidable 
"  accident." 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  practices  which  have 
at  one  time  or  other  prevailed  in  this  Chapel,  according 
to  the  report  made  by  the  Archdeacons. 

1. — The  Chapel  is  lavishly  adorned  with  painting 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  Cuddesdon  Service-book,  but  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Eoman  Hours  is  as  follows  : — Matins  (including  Nocturns 
and  Lauds)  Primes,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  Compline. 

f  Thoughts  on  Church  Matters  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford,  by  a 
Layman  and  Magistrate  of  the  County. 
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and  gilding,  and  hangings  at  the  east  end,  in  a  manner 
which  the  visitors  consider  highly  objectionable. 

2. — The  Communion  Table  has  a  raised  shelf,*  the 
Roman  predella  ;  an  appendage  without  use  or  meaning 
for  our  ritual,  and  indeed  opposed  to  it,  though 
common  and  appropriate  to  the  Roman  Catholic  altars. 

3. — A  metal  cross  formerly  on  this  shelf 

4. — Darker  covering's  on  the  Table  durins;  Advent 
and  Lent,  in  accordance  with  the  Rubric  of  the  Roman 
Missal, 

5. — A  cloth  with  lace ;  now  discontinued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council. 

6. — A  piscina  constructed  in  the  Chapel,  for  which, 
according  to  our  ritual,  there  is  no  place  nor  pro- 
priety. 

7. — The  Sacramental  vesselsf  rinsed  in  this  piscina, 
according  to  the  usage  prevalent  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  now  discarded. 

8. — A  Service  Book,  entitled  "  Hours  of  Prayer," 
bearing  "  an  unfortunate  resemblance  "  to  the  Breviary 
of  the  Roman  Church  ;  with  the  title  of  Antiphons, 
and  the  obsolete  designation  of  Hours. 

Then  follows  this  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 

■^  This  raised  shelf  is  so  entirely  a  novelty  in  English  Churches, 
that  on  consulting  several  friends  well  versed  in  Ecclesiastical 
architecture,  though  well  acquainted  with  its  use  in  Eoman  Churches, 
I  have  only  met  with  one  who  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  its  existence 
in  any  of  our  Churches,  and  that  in  one  Church  only. 

t  The  rinsing  in  the  Roman  Church  is  generally  performed  by 
the  Diaconus  or  Sub-diaconus.     Never  by  a  Layman. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  asked  who  performed  it  in  the 
Chapel  of  Cuddesdon  College. 
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to  the  Principal  of  the  College,  containing  his  decision 
on  the  Archdeacons'  report. 
"  My  dear  Principal, 

"  I  send  you  herewith  the  return  made  to  my 
commission  by  the  three  Archdeacons  of  the  Diocese. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  it  negatives  completely  every 
charge  brought  against  you  by  my  gossipping  friend 
Mr.  Golightly.  You  and  the  Vice-Principal  will  weigh 
carefully  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Archdeacons, 
both  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Service-book,  and 
as  to  what  they  consider  the  too  great  ornament  dis- 
played in  the  Chapel.  Your  object,  I  well  know, 
as  well  as  mine,  is  to  foster  no  party  spirit,  but  to 
nourish  in  young  men  going  into  orders,  habits  of  self- 
denial  and  true  earnest  piety  on  the  simplest  Church 
of  England  model,  and  5^ou  will  be  ready  in  such 
matters  as  these,  to  pay  the  fullest  attention  to  the 
suggestions  of  such  men  as  the  Archdeacons. 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  satisfy  Mr.  Golightly, 
the  habits  of  his  mind  make  him  unable  to  form  an 
unbiassed  judgment  on  any  matter  which  appeals  to 
his  inveterate  prejudices — I  doubt  whether  any  Dio- 
cesan College  could  satisfy  him — I  am  sure  that  none 
could,  which  simply  embodied  in  its  conduct  the  full 
practice  and  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  1  am,  &c,,  &c.,  S.  OxoN." 
I  approach  this  part  of  the  subject  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  I  hope  to  be  considered  sincere  in  not 
wishing  to  show  any  disrespect  to  the  Bishop.  But 
after  the  practices  declared  by  the  Archdeacons  to  have 
prevailed  in  Cuddesdon  College,  at  one  time  or  otlier, 
I  cannot  concede  that  "  every  charge  brought  against 
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"  the  Principal,  has  been  completely  negatived."  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  opinion,  that  such  proceedings 
have  no  tendency  "  to  foster  a  party  spirit ;  "  or,  that 
they  are  "  on  the  simplest  Church  of  England  model," 
and  "  embody  the  full  practice  and  teaching  of  the 
"  Church  of  England." 

If  these  proceedings  are  not  objectionable,  why  has 
the  Bishop  directed  them  to  be  discontinued  ? 

If  they  are,  how  can  it  be  said  that  "  every  charge 
"  brought  against  the  Principal  has  been  completely 
"  negatived?  " 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  with  respect  to  the  Ship- 
money,  that  when  the  Judges  declared  that  to  be  law, 
which  every  bystander  could  say  was  not  law,  the 
decision  caused  more  dissatisfaction  than  did  the 
■grievance  itself 

So  here,  I  believe,  the  Bishop's  opinion,  that  the 
practices  complained  of  are  entirely  unobjectionable, 
has  created  more  alarm  and  mis-trust  in  the  minds  of 
many,  than  did  the  practices  themselves. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  letter  on  which  I  touch 
with  equal  reluctance ;  I  mean  the  harsh  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Golightly  is  treated  in  it.  His  conduct  was 
evidently  sincere  and  well  meant :  I  cannot  see  why 
he  should  be  thus  visited  with  derision  and  censure. 
With  derision — as  of  a  "gossipping  disposition:" — with 
censure — as  being  of  "  inveterate  prejudices,"  and  as 
'•  objecting  to  any  Diocesan  College,  which  simply 
^'  embodied  in  its  conduct  the  full  practice  and  teach- 
"  ing  of  the  Church  of  England." 

These  expressions  have  been  much  commented  on, 
and  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  usual  courtesy 
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adopted  by  the  Bishop  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Clergy,  that  they  have  been  read  with  at  least  as  much 
surprise  as  regret. 

The  College  authorities,  with  amusing  simplicity — 
if  there  can  be  any  amusement  here — have  appended 
several  letters  to  the  Archdeacons'  report,  and  the 
Bishop's  decision  ;  and  seem  not  to  have  the  least 
notion  how  singularly  these  letters  are  adapted  to 
confirm  those  very  impressions  in  the  public  mind, 
which  their  publication  w^as  intended  to  remove. 

I  will  make  some  very  short  remarks  upon  a  few  of 
these  letters  : — 

The  letter  (vii.  p.  13)  is  so  violent  and  intemperate, 
that  I  am  surprised  the  College  authorities  should  have 
ventured  to  put  it  into  circulation.  Even  if  not  re- 
strained by  feelings  of  self-respect,  and  a  regard  to 
decorum  and  propriety ;  I  should  have  thought 
common  prudence  might  have  suggested  how  much  a 
cause  is  injured  in  the  public  estimation,  when  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  support  it  by  such  outrageous 
and  unjustifiable  language. 

There  is  another  letter,  (No.  ii.  p.  17)  in  which, 
after  a  very  characteristic  depreciation  of  the  Protestant 
Association,  and  the  British  Reformation  Society, 
"  whose  arguments,  when  brought  into  action  with  an 
"  intimate  friend  who  had  joined  the  Roman  Catholics," 
the  writer  found  "to  be  utterly  worthless  :  many  of 
"  them  being  opposed  to  Scripture,  others  to  fact,  and 
"  others  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ;'"* 

*  Does  the  writer  consider  the  Church  of  England,  like  the 
Church  of  Eome,  to  hold  some  doctrines  not  contained  in  Scripture, 
that  he  makes  this  singular  triad  of  distinctions  ? 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  here  meant  by  "  their  arguments 
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he  thus  proceeds  to  speak  of  Mr.  Golightly  :  "I  can 
"  only  add  the  expression  of  my  deep  sorrow,  that 
"  any  brother  Clergyman  should  have  been  capable 
"  of  making  such  malicious  and  wicked  assertions,  as 
"  those  which  Mr.  Golightly  has  published." 

All  remarks  are  useless  upon  language  of  this  kind. 
Every  one  will  form  his  own  judgment  about  it.  But 
have  the  authorities  of  Cuddesdon  College  duly  con- 
sidered, that  by  printing  and  sending  these  letters 
round  to  all  the  Clergy,  as  a  part  of  their  defence, 
they  virtually  make  them  their  own  ?  And  are  they 
fully  aware  what  great  discredit  such  conduct  casts 
upon  them  ? 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget. 

The  Public  does  not  want  a  railino-  accusation 
against  the  person  who  makes  a  charge ;  but  proof 
that  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

Every  Clergyman  in  the  Diocese  is  interested  in  the 
proper  management  of  Cuddesdon  College.  On  what 
ground  then  does  its  Principal  consider  himself  entitled 
thus  grossly  to  insult  a  very  worthy  and  estimable 
Clergyman,  because  he  requests  the  Bishop  to  enquire 
into  its  rumoured  mis-manao-ement  ? 

There  is  also  a  letter  (No.  ii.  p.  15)  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  eighteen  Clergymen  of  the  Deanery  of 
Cuddesdon,  in  which  they  speak  of  Mr.  Golightly  in 
terms  not  creditable  to  themselves  :  and  which,  on  con- 
sideration, I  trust  they  will  regret. 

being  opposed  to  fact:"  unless  he  means  their  arguments  are 
founded  upon  a  false  statement  of  fact,  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing. 
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In  this  correspondence  also  are  nine  publislied,  out 
of  thirty-nine  answers  received  to  questions  respecting 
Curates  trained  at  Cuddesdon  College. 

The  writer  (No.  ii.  p.  11.)  states,  that  his  Curate, 
before  he  went  to  Cuddesdon,  "had  doubts  tending 
"  to  Rome,"  but  at  Cuddesdon,  "  these  doubts  were 
"  removed,  and  himself  settled  in  his  attachment  to 
*'  the  Church  of  Eno;land." 

The  writer  (No.  v.  p.  12.)  speaks  to  exactly  the 
same  purport  of  one  of  his  Curates,  and  adds,  that  he 
has  invariably  observed  the  same  effect  in  several  others 
of  his  friends  who  had  gone  to  Cuddesdon. 

The  writer  (No.  iii.  p.  12.)  says,  that  he  is  aware 
that  some  other  students  have  entered  the  College  with 
erroneous  tendencies,  and  v>ith  the  same  result. 

Let  us  remember,  that  only  nine,  out  of  thirty-nine 
answers  have  been  published.  What  a  great  propor- 
tion of  young  men,  with  Romanizing  tendencies,  do 
they  show  to  have  gone  to  Cuddesdon. 

This  question  naturally  forces  itself  upon  our  minds; 
why  do  young  men  with  such  tendencies,  flock  to 
Cuddesdon  as  their  chosen  place  of  training  for  the 
Ministry  ? 

Again  ;  are  the  practices,  which  are  confessed  to 
have  been  adopted  at  the  College,  well  suited  for  re- 
moving these  tendencies  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  will  exert  their 
utmost  vigilance,  lest  their  students  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  they  may  obtain  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, what  they  must  otherwise  seek  for  in  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Connected  with  this  visitation,  is  an  occurrence,  re- 
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specting  which,  it  is  felt  that  some  further  explanation 
ought  to  be  given,  for  the  satisfaction  of  both  Laity 
and  Clergy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  and  comment, 
that  at  a  meeting  of  Rural  Deans  at  Cuddesdon 
Palace,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Principal  of  Cud- 
desdon College  was  proposed,  evidently  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  and  as  an  expression  of  their  opinion 
that  the  practices  objected  to,  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
excite  any  distrust. 

This  vote  passed  with  the  assent  of  all,  I  believe, 
but  five  persons,  who  declared  themselves  not  to  be  of 
that  opinion. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  it  should  be  printed  and 
published. 

The  efiect  of  this  proposal  upon  the  Rural  Deans, 
is  said  to  have  been  similar  to  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  an  ignited  shell  thrown  amongst 
them.  The  result  was,  they  refused  to  consent  to  any 
such  publicity. 

Now,  if  their  opinion  mth  respect  to  the  Cuddesdon 
Enquiry  was  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Bishop, 
no  one  could  blame  them  for  expressing  this  opinion 
by  their  vote.  But  their  refusal  to  allow  their  vote  to 
be  made  public,  has  naturally  led  to  a  general  impres- 
sion, that  the  private  opinion  and  the  vote  of  confidence 
were  not  in  agreement.  In  fact,  that  their  vote  was 
contrary  to  their  conviction. 

This  is  a  very  grave  matter.  For  in  a  judicial 
enquiry  of  this  kind,  a  vote  against  conviction  is  a 
vote  against  conscience.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  so  voted ;  and  I  say  also,  that  I  do  not  believe 
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they  have.  I  believe  it  is  solely  through  their  impru- 
dent shrinking  from  publicity,  that  these  rumours 
and  suspicions  have  arisen  ;  and  that  they  would  be 
removed,  if  the  whole  state  of  the  case  were  fully 
made  known.  But  I  know  that  these  rumours  and 
suspicions  very  generally  exist.  And  since  an  un- 
favorable impression,  however  mistaken,  remains  on 
the  public  mind,  some  explanation  is  due,  not  only  to 
the  Laity,  but  also  to  the  Clergy,  who  are  considered 
as  represented,  in  a  great  measure,  at  these  meetings 
by  the  Rural  Deans. 

For  who  are  the  Rural  Deans?  The  principal 
channels  of  communication  between  the  Bishop  and 
the  Clergy,  to  convey  his  directions  to  them,  and  their 
feelings  and  sentiments  to  him.  Selected  for  their 
office  on  account  of  their  diligence  and  efficiency  in 
the  performance  of  their  clerical  duties.  Some  of  them 
of  considerable  talent  and  acquirement.  All  of  pure 
and  unblemished  character,  and  therefore  Avith  just 
claims  to  be  considered  a  favorable  sample  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese. 

Now  such  being  the  case,  if  the  public  receive  the 
impression,  that  on  a  trying  occasion,  they  have  been 
found  wanting  in  firmness  and  sincerity,  this  discredit 
is  reflected  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy.  For 
the  public  will  not  look  for  those  qualities  in  the 
general  body,  which  they  do  not  find  in  the  selected 
sample. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Rural  Deans  will  act 
wisely  towards  themselves,  and  kindly  towards  the 
rest  of  the  Clergy,  if  they  would  put  forth  some 
statement  to  relieve  the  public  mind  from   the  un- 
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favourable  impression,  which  it  notoriously  has 
received,  and  which  must  be  an  erroneous  one.  If 
the  facts,  therefore,  on  which  it  is  founded  are  not 
truly  reported,  a  correct  statement  of  them  should  be 
made. 

Every  friend  to  the  Church,  to  whatever  party  or 
section  of  it  he  may  belong,  must  deeply  lament  the 
feelings  now  prevalent  in  the  Diocese.     Numbers  of  the 
Clergy,  filled  with  apprehension  and  mistrust.     The 
Laity   suspicious,    dissatisfied,    and    alienated.       The 
Laity — that  great  component  part  of   our   Church, 
which  is  its  pride  and  glory.     I  suppose  at  no  former 
time  in  this,   at  no  time  in  any  other  Church,   has 
there  ever  been  such  a  body  of  men,  as  we  have  still 
the  happiness  to  claim  for  our  own.     So  many,  re- 
ligious  in    their    own   persons,    and    encouragers    of 
religion  in  others.     So  many,  zealous  and  active  in 
aiding   every    plan   for    the   spiritual   and    temporal 
benefit   of   those  who  need   their  help.      So   many, 
eminent   in    the  discharge  of   their  duties   in   their 
several   stations.      And    I   am   not  speaking   of    the 
highest  only,  but,  from  my  own  experience,  of  the 
lowest  also.     And  as  for  their  munificence,  si  monu- 
menium  quceris,   circumspice.     Look   at  the  Churches 
newly  raised — the  schools  built  and  supported — the 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  relief  of  human 
sufferings,  or  the  supply  of  human  wants,  springing 
up  wherever  the  need  of  them  is  made  known  and 
proved.     And  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  the  contribu- 
tions for  these  useful  purposes,  are  raised  in  at  least 
an  equal    proportion  from  the  poorer  classes.     And 
who  is  there  amongst  us,   who  will  not  feel  in  the 
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alienation  of  such  a  body,  a  cause  for  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  regret  ? 

Let  us  remember  also,  that  it  is  solely  for  the 
service  of  this  body,  that  we,  as  a  class,  exist.  We 
are  not  the  Church,  though  often  erroneously  so 
called.  We  are  only  the  Ministers  of  the  Church. 
And  if  there  are  any  amongst  us,  who  are  more 
readily  influenced  by  such  a  motive  as  fear,  they  may 
see  in  this  alienation,  just  cause  for  alarm  as  well  as 
sorrow. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  alienation  is  not  taking  place; 
that  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  hold  out  the  com- 
plaints of  a  few  anxious,  suspicious,  or  dissatisfied 
persons,  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  general 
body  ;  I  would  only  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that  at 
a  late  Agricultural  Meeting  of  the  County,  the  usual 
toast  of  "  The  Bishop  and  Clergy,"  was  not  proposed, 
because  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  received. 

I  have  understood,  also,  that  at  a  subsequent 
Agricultural  Dinner,  a  suggestion  was  made,  that  this 
toast  be  proposed,  but  it  was  openly  refused. 

Now,  consider  how  much  of  the  influence  and 
intelligence  of  the  County  is  assembled  at  these 
Meetings.  Consider,  also,  that  the  members  composing 
them  are  those,  with  whom,  we  at  least  of  the  Rural 
Clergy,  are  in  intimate  and  continued  intercourse 
and  mutual  co-operation.  And  who  will  say  but  that 
occurrences  of  this  kind  hold  out  a  serious  warning  to 
look  well  into  those  proceedings  amongst  us,  which 
give  rise  to  such  feelings  against  us. 

It  has  been  said,  that  these  feelings  have  been 
excited  from  unreasonable  causes ;  from  petty  cere- 
monies; a  few  trifling  innovations. 
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The  dissatisfaction  arises  from  causes  much  more 
weighty  than  these.  But  even  were  these  all,  every 
person  of  common  judgment  will  say,  that  nothing, 
however  trifling  in  itself,  is  any  longer  a  trifle,  when 
it  is  producing  such  deplorable  eflfects. 

Now,  this  is  certainly  not  a  state  of  things  which 
we  should  have  been  led  to  expect  in  our  Diocese. 
Our  Bishop  is  a  man  of  undoubted  piety — of  con- 
siderable eloquence,  which  has  been  frequently  and 
eff'ectively  exerted  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality — very  impressive  in  his  preaching,  and  most 
assiduous  in  the  performance  of  that  important  duty 
— of  great  readiness  to  give  the  Clergy  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  and  assistance,  whenever  they  apply  to  him 
— of  great  tolerance  to  their  opinions  when  different 
from  his  own — of  great  affability  and  courtesy  to  all ; 
so  that  he  undoubtedly  and  deservedly  possesses  the 
regard  of  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  him.  And 
such  is  his  activity  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
his  Episcopal  office,  that  there  are  few  places  in  his 
Diocese  where  he  is  not  known. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  useful  and  popular 
qualities,  we  must  sorrowfully  confess,  that  attachment 
to  the  Church  and  confidence  in  its  Ministers,  are 
undoubtedly  losing  ground  in  this  Diocese  under  his 
Presidency ;  nor  will  the  prevalence  of  any  party  be 
an  adequate  compensation  for  such  a  loss. 

If,  as  some  assert,  the  apprehension,  jealousy,  and 
mistrust,  which  are  become  so  general  amongst  us,  are 
without  sufficient  reason — are  raised  on  no  firm 
ground — are  built  on  no  solid  foundation — even  then, 
few  I  believe  will  say,  it  is  entirely  through  our  own 
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fault,  that  so  many  of  us  have  been  misled  into  these 
feelings.  And  I  fear  that  the  result  of  the  enquii'}^ 
into  the  management  of  the  Cuddesdon  College,  will 
have  no  tendency  to  allay  them. 


Note  A.,  p.   7. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Predella  is  the  shelf  supporting  the  Altar 
Picture,  and  in  that  case  is  used  for  the  Altar  shelf.  When  there 
is  no  Altar  Picture,  then  the  raised  shelf  takes  the  place  of  the 
Predella. 

The  Roman  Altar  being  always  consecrated,  the  Rubric  forbids 
any  objects  to  be  placed  upon  it  which  are  not  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Mass.  Therefore  the  raised  shelf,  being  unconsecrated,  is 
employed  for  the  reception  of  the  flower  vases,  images,  (especially  of 
the  Madonna,)  relics,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Muller,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  in 
his  work  "  Ornatus  Ecclesiasticus,"  1591. 

"  Tunc  Altaris  mensse  sic  tectae  imponantur  gradus  ...  in  quibus 
reliquiae,  flores,  imagines,  et  alia  ad  ornatum  altaris  spectantia 
imponantur." 

The  Cuddesdon  Table  then,  having  assumed  this  "unfortunate 
resemblance  "  to  a  Roman  Altar,  being  indeed  its  very  counterpart, 
we  see  how  greatly  the  Principal  is  mistaken,  when  in  answer  to 
the  Bishop  he  says,*-  "  The  so-called  Altar,  so  far  from  affecting  to 
approximate  to  the  Roman  Model,  is  a  simple  wooden  table." 

*  Principal's  Letter,  p.  5. 
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ON  THE 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT 

OF   THE   AUTHOKIZED   VEKSION    OF 
THE    HOLY    SCKIPTURES. 


The  Observations  contained  tjipp.  5 — 10,  were  written  in  1854,  and 
are  now  reprinted  from  the  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Scholefield,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

HINTS   FOR  AN   IMPEOVED   TEANSLATION   OF   THE   NEW 

TESTAMENT,  1832. 

We  liave  now  to  trace  the  fruits  of  tlie  Professor's  awa.  love 
for  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  of  the  diligence  with  which  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  original  text  that  accm^acy  of  judgment,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  long  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language. 
His  revision  of  the  excellent  work  of  Bishop  Middleton  "  On  the 
Greek  Article,"  and  of  the  Notes  of  Professor  Dobree  on  the 
New  Testament,  probably  quickened,  if  it  did  not  suggest,  his 
desire  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  bring  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  closest  possible  accordance  with 
the  Original.  His  contribution  to  this  woi-k  appeared  in  1832, 
under  the  title  of  "Hints  for  an  Impi'oved  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament." 

The  feelings  and  views  with  which  he  published  this  Essay 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  Pi'eface.  With  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  those  "  venerable  men,  who  were  raised  up  by  the 
"  Providence  of  God,  and   endowed  by  his  Spirit,  to  achieve  for 


•'  England  lier  noblest  woi'k,  in  the  autliorized  translation  of  the 
"  Scriptiu-es ;"  he  desii-ed  to  assist  in  removing  from  tliis  glorious 
work  its  few  human  blemishes ;  to  "  attempt  something  towards 
"  can-ying  a  little  nearer  to  perfection,  a  work  which  is  already  so 
"  near  it."  He  thought  it  an  act  of  charity  and  duty,  towards 
the  ordinaiy  ranks  of  those  who  go  daily  to  draw  loater  out  of 
those  wells  of  salvation,  and  also  towards  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  clear  away  from  the  AVord  of  God,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  adventitious  difficulty,  resulting  from  defects  of  translation, 
and  to  present  it  to  the  English  reader  with  the  greatest  possible 
advantage. 

Such  was  the  unassuming  and  useful  purpose  of  this  publica- 
tion. It  may  be  asked  with  some  reason,  '  Whether  the  title 
corresponded  with  sufficient  exactness  to  the  design  V  We  need 
not  scruple  to  confess  that  it  did  not ;  for  the  Professor  himself 
allows  this,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,  in  1836. 

"  The  title  of  this  publication  has,  not  unnaturally,  led  to  the 
"  enquiry,  whether  I  was  I'eally  desirous  that  a  new  Translation 
"  of  the  Greek  Testament  should  be  undertaken ;  to  which  my 
"  reply  has  uniformly  been  in  the  negative." 

Had  the  work  been  entitled  at  the  first,  '  Hints  for  some  im- 
*  provements  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,' 
there  would  pi'obably  have  been  no  question  raised  on  the  pro- 
priety or  prudence  of  the  design  j  the  minds  of  scholars  would 
have  been  directed  simply  to  the  substance  of  the  book,  and  to 
the  careful  examination  of  the  several  passages  in  which  the  Pro- 
fessor suggests  an  improvement. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  was  taken  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.,  to  secui'e  the  co-operation  of  the  best  scholars  of 
the  time,  and  all  the  provisions  made  for  fi-equent  and  full  revision 
of  their  woi-k ;  it  woidd  be  very  unreasonable  to  maintain  that 
the  Authorized  Version  of  A.  D.  IGll  has  reached  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  excellence.  When  we  remember  that,  since 
that  time,  large  stores  of  new  materials  for  ascertaining  the 
genuine  text,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  have 


been  given  to  the  world;  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
labours  of  later  scholars  may  be  eminently  useful,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  in  correcting  occasional  inaccuracies,  in 
clearing  up  doubts,  in  removing  variations.  The  very  fact  of  the 
Translators  having  often  placed  one  interpretation  in  the  text, 
another  in  the  margin ;  and  their  conscientious  practice  of  distin- 
guishing by  a  different  type*  the  words  introduced  by  themselves, 
as  required  by  the  difierence  of  idiom;  sufficiently  disclaim  all 
assumption  of  infallibility,  and  invite  the  endeavours  of  succeeding 
times  to  the  perfecting  of  their  noble  workt. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  Professor  has  executed  his  design, 
there  has  never,  we  believe,  been  any  difference  of  opinion.  It 
has  been  allowed  by  some  of  the  best  judges,  and  by  the  highest 
authority,  that  his  proposed  amendments  are  moderate,  judicious, 
and  valuable.  They  are  confined  to  improvements  in  the  ti-ans- 
lation  of  the  received  text,  and  do  not,  so  far  as  our  observation 
extends,  rest  upon  any  various  readings  of  MSS.  The  principle 
of  Bishop  Middleton,  with  respect  to  the  Greek  article,  is  carried 
out  in  many  passages,  with  a  general  reference  to  his  treatise,  for 
the  illustration  of  each  proposed  rendering ;  and  the  Professor 
avails  himself  in  several  places,  of  the  corrections  suggested  by  his 
predecessor,  Dobree. 

*  In  the  edition  of  1611  the  text  is  in  the  Old  English  character  ;  the  sup- 
plemental words  in  small  Roman  letter. 

+  The  observations  of  Professor  Marsh  (Lectures,  p.  297)  fully  justify  the 
design  of  Professor  Scholefield's  Hints. 

"Now  as  this  collation  was  made  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
"  in  the  age  of  James  I.,  it  is  probable  that  our  authorized  version  is  as  faithful 
"  a  representation  of  the  original  Scri])tures  as  could  have  been  formed  at  thai 
"  'period.  But  when  we  consider  the  immense  accession  which  has  been  since 
"  made,  both  to  our  critical  and  philological  apparatus  ;  when  we  consider,  that 
"  the  whole  mass  of  literature,  commencing  with  the  London  Polyglot,  and 
"  continued  to  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  was  collected  suisequentbj  to  that 
"  period  ;  when  we  consider  that  the  most  important  sources  of  intelligence  for 
"  the  intcrpreiation  of  the  originnl  Scriptures,  were  liketcise  opened  after  that 
"  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pretend  that  our  authorized  version  does  not 
"  require  amendment." 

Professor  Marsh  refers  to  the  remarks  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  Mac- 
knight,  on  the  necessity  of  revision. 
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The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  in  the  Church  of  England.  A 
second  Edition,  with  some  fui'ther  hints,  appeared  in  1836;  and 
a  third  in  1850,  incorporating  the  foi'mer  publications.  In  the 
Preface  to  this  Edition,  a  few  general  observations  are  given,  with 
the  view  of  assisting  yoimger  students  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  sacred  writers.  A  coj^y  of  this  third  Edition  is  now  before  us, 
containing  the  Professor's  last  coi-rections  and  additions  in  MS. 

One  beautiful  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  slightest 
possible  alteration  of  words,  with  a  change  of  punctuation,  may 
restore  to  a  passage  its  tnie  sense  and  force,  may  be  seen  in  the 
note  on  John  x.  15  (1st  Edition).  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we 
Avill  set  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  proposed  alteration  side 
by  side,  followed  by  the  Professor's  note*. 

John  x.  14,  15. 

Authorized  Version.  Proposed  Translation. 

14  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  14  I  am  the  good  shepherd, 
and  know  my  sheej-),  and  am  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine.  kno^vn  of  mine ; 

15  As  the  Father  knoweth  15  Even  as  the  Father  know- 
me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father :  eth  me,  and  I  know  the  Father  : 
and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.  sheep. 

Note.  "  The  common  translation  contains  a  proposition  un- 
*'  questionably  true  and  important ;  but  one  which  does  not  seem 
"  to  have  any  intelligible  connection  with  the  context.  The  mu- 
"  tual  knowledge  of  each  other,  existing  between  the  Shepherd 
"  and  the  sheep,  as  expressed  in  the  amended  translation,  may  be 
"compared  with  statements  of  a  corresponding  parallelism  in 
"chap.  vi.  57;  xiv.  20;  and  xvii.  22,  23." 

*  The  translation  here  proposed  by  the  Professor  does  not  originate  with 
him ;  (and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  several  other  passages)  it  is 
luinul  in  the  Gothic  Version,  and  in  Luther's  German  Translation. 
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It  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  adoption  of  this,  and 
many  similai*  suggestions,  would  tend  to  make  our  English  Version 
more  perfect,  and  to  promote  the  edification  of  the  Church.  It  is 
a  work  upon  which  we  may  imagine  the  spirits  of  our  forefathers, 
who  have  laboured  on  the  vernacular  versions  during  the  last 
thousand  years,  Bede,  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  the  noble 
band  of  A. D.  1611*,  looking  down  with  satisfaction  and  joy;  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  compasses  us  round,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  work  of  faith,  and  bids  us  "  lay  aside  every  weight,"  and 
"  go  on  unto  perfection." 

The  importance  of  this  work  of  improvement  is  enhanced  an 
hundredfold  by  the  circumstances  of  these  latter  times ;  by  the 
wonderful  extension  of  the  English  language  over  the  world ;  and 
by  the  increasing  efforts  made  to  midtiply  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  tongues  of  heathen  nations  and  islands,  for 
which  our  Authorized  Version  forms  the  general  basis.  The 
Church  of  England  stands  by  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  is  in 
duty  bound  to  use  her  utmost  watchfulness  and  diligence,  that  the 
water  which  she  dispenses  may  be  as  pure  and  clear  as  possible. 

If  it  might  be  allowed  to  follow  up  the  Professor's  Hints  by 
suggesting  a  safe  and  practicable  way  in  which  the  desired  end 
may  be  attained;  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  proposing 
that  the  same  jirinciples  which  guided  the  work  of  Translation 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  should  also  govern  its  improvement. 
The  first  rule  given  to  the  ti^anslators,  might  also  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  instructions  for  the  revision,  viz. :  "  The  oi-dinary 
"  Bible,  read  in  the  Church,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered, 
"as  the  original  would  permit."  A  body  of  learned  men,  selected 
fi'om  the  Universities  and  from  the  ranks  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholars  throughout  the  country,  might  be  appointed  by  authority, 
to  receive  and  weigh  in  the  balance  all  such  Hints  as  those  of 
Professor  Scholefield,  and  others,  comparing  them  diligently  with 

*  It  ia  pleasing  to  think  that  the  work  of  amendment  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  a  memlier  of  the  Chapter  of  Ely,  two  of  which  body,  Bois  and 
Duport,  were  among  the  translators  of  i6i  i. 
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the  original  languages,  and  tlie  ancient  versions ;  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  foreign  scholars ;  and  to  publish  the  results  of  their 
enquiries. 

The  next  step  would  probably  be,  to  print  all  the  corrections 
which  may  be  approved,  separately,  at  the  end  of  our  English 
Bibles;  or  to  admit  them  into  the  margin*;  from  whence,  after 
due  time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned,  and  for 
gradually  familiarizing  the  public  mind  to  the  change,  they  might 
finally  be  received  into  the  text. 


Professor  Scholefield  published  also  three  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  the  Original,  and  the  Authorized 
English  Version,  were  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  feeling  which  prompted  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation "  led  also  in 
some  measure,  to  the  combination  of  the  Greek  and  English  texts 
in  one  volume.  By  no  other  plan  could  the  fidelity  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  be  so  readily  and  constantly  tried  in  the  balance. 

*  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  what  is  here  recommended  to  be  done 
by  autliority,  has  been  done  already  by  some  of  the  revisers  of  the  Oxford  Edi- 
tions of  the  Bible.  But  see  below,  pp.  26 — 31.  "  With  regard  to  tJie  Marginal 
Readings  of  our  Bible ....  the  Reader  is  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  not  all 
inserted  by  the  Translators,  hut  many  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  and  conse- 
qiiently  do  not  possess  the  same  authority :  few  of  them,  however,  can  be  con- 
sidered other  than  useful."     (Pref.  to  Scholefield's  Hints.) 

"In  the  marginal  references,  which  are  introduced  in  this  edition,  the  trans- 
"  lations  inclosed  beticeen  brackets  are  those  which  have  been  added  subsequently  to 
the  edition  of  16 11,  chief!)'  by  Dr  Blayney,  in  his  revision  published  at  Oxford, 
1769."     (Pref.  to  Gr.  and  Eng.  Test.  Ed.  1836.) 
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Since  the  above  remarks  were  published,  the  question  of  the 
Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  has  been  brought  more 
directly  into  public  notice. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (No.  208,  published  in  Oct.  1855,) 
appeared  an  article  on  the  subject,  gi'vang  some  account  of  an 
Edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  under  the  following  title; 

"  The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and 
"  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  aiTanged 
"  in  Paragraphs  and  Pai'allelisms ;  with  Explanatory  Notes." 

London,  1853. 

In  this  Edition  the  text  is  newly  divided  into  pai'agi-aphs, 
according  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  sense  and  subject ;  but, 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  in  the  notes  are  given  nume- 
rous alterations  of  the  Authorized  Version,  gathered  from  the 
records  of  Sacred  Criticism,  which  appear  to  the  Editors  more 
nearly  to  express  the  sense  of  the  original  Scrijitures. 

Of  these  alterations  the  Reviewer  speaks  thus  :  "  The  cor- 
"rections  proposed  in  this  book  are  multitudinous.  They  are 
"also,  for  the  most  part,  very  judicious;  and  their  appearance 
"  in  a  work  of  this  description,  not  only  proves  that  our  Common 
"Version  requires  a  diligent  Revision,  but  that  the  gi-eat  body 
"  of  the  people  are  aware  of  it,  and  that  their  trust  in  its  pei'- 
"fection,  which  has  been  so  long  opposed  against  any  suggestion 
"  of  improvement,  can  no  longer  be  alleged  as  a  pretext  for  delay- 
"  ing  the  attempt." 

The  article  concludes  by  advocating  the  appointment  by  the 
Crown  of  a  company  of  leai-ned  men,  similar  to  the  body  selected 
by  King  James  the  First,  for  the  last  Revision  of  the  Sacred 
Volume ;  and  suggesting  "  that  they  should  constitute  a  perma- 
"  nent  Commission ;  and  that  the  important  office  of  guarding, 
"  superintending,  and  perfecting  the  text  of  the  Inspired  Writings, 
"both  in  the  original  languages,  and  in  the  translation,  should 
"  be  committed  to  their  charge." 
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Further,  in  the  year  1854  was  published  at  New  York,  the 
first  portion  of  a  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, "on  the  basis  of  the  Common  English  Version,"  by  the 
"American  Bible  Union." 

"This  institution  was  organized  June  10,  1850.  Its  object 
"  is  to  procure  and  circulate  the  most  faithful  Versions  of  the 
"  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  all  languages  tlu-oughout  the  world." 

Of  the  two  portions*  of  their  work  which  have  reached  this 
country,  the  first  (1854)  contains  the  last  six  books  of  the  New 
Testament;  the  second  (1856),  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Job.     The  following  notice  is  prefixed ; 

"  This  Revision  is  not  final.  It  is  circulated  in  the  expecta- 
"tion,  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  criticism,  in  order 
"that  its  imperfections,  whatever  they  may  be,  may  be  disclosed 
"and  corrected." 

In  both  these  publications  the  page  is  divided  into  three 
columns,  as  follows  : 


KING  JAMES    VEKSION. 


ORIGINAL  TEXT. 


KEVISED  VEESION. 


with  notes  below,  citing  authorities  and  alleging  reasons  for  all 
the  variations  introduced  in  the  Revised  Version. 

The  following  Rules  and  Instructions  are  given  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Work  of  Revision  : 

"  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE   DIRECTION  OF  TRANSLATORS  AND 
REVISERS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  UNION. 

"  1.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  inspired  text,  as  that  text  expressed 
"it  to  those  who  understood  the  original  Scriptures  at  the 
"time  they  were  first  written,  must  be  translated  by  corre- 

*  These  publications  may  be  obtained  of  Triibner  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row, 
London. 
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''  spending  words  and  phrases,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found,  in 
"  the  vernacular  tongue  of  those  for  wliom  the  version  is 
"designed,  with  the  least  possible  obscurity  or  indefiniteness. 

'•'  2.  Wherever  there  is  a  Aversion  in  common  use,  it  shall  be  made 
"  the  basis  of  revision,  and  all  unnecessary  interference  with 
"  the  established  phi'aseology  shall  be  avoided ;  and  only 
"such  alterations  shall  be  made,  as  the  exact  meaning  of 
"  the  inspired  text  and  the  existing  state  of  the  language 
"  may  require. 

"  3.  Translations  or  revisions  of  the  New  Testament  shall  be 
"made  from  the  received  Greek  text,  critically  edited,  with 
"  known  errors  corrected. 

"  SPECIAL  INSTEUCTIONS   TO  THE  EEVISEES  OF  THE   ENGLISH 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"  1.  The  common  English  Version  must  be  the  basis  of  the 
"  revision ;  the  Greek  Text,  Bagster  and  Sons'  octavo  edition 
"of  1851. 

"2.  Whenever  an  alteration  from  that  version  is  made  on  any 
"  authority  additional  to  that  of  the  reviser,  such  authority 
"  must  be  cited  in  the  manuscript,  either  on  the  same  page 
"  or  in  an  appendix. 

"3.  Every  Greek  word  or  phrase,  in  the  translation  of  which 
"the  phi'aseology  of  the  common  version  is  changed,  must 
''be  carefolly  examined  in  every  other  place  in  which  it 
"occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  views  of  the  re- 
"  viser  be  given  as  to  its  proper  translation  in  each  place. 

"4.  As  soon  as  the  revision  of  any  one  book  of  the  New" 
"Testament  is  finished,  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
"  of  the  Bible  Union,  or  such  other  person  as  shall  be 
"  designated  by  the  Committee  on  Versions,  in  order  that 
"  copies  may  be  taken  and  furnished  to  the  revisers  of  the 
"other  books,  to  be  returned  with  their  suggestions  to  the 
"reviser  or  revisers  of  that  book.  After  being  re-revised 
"  with  the  aid  of  these  suggestions,  a  carefully  prepai'ed  copy 
"  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary." 
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With  these  facts  befoi'e  us,  it  can  hardly  be  qxaestioued  that 
the  time  is  come  for  the  Church  of  Enghxnd  to  take  this  sub- 
ject into  serious  consideration;  and  to  determine  whether  the 
work  of  Revising  and  bringing  nearer  to  perfection  her  own 
Version,  (the  general  excellence  of  which  is  miiversally  admitted) 
shall  be  left  to  other  hands ;  or  whether  the  permission  and 
authority  of  the  Crown  shall  be  invoked,  to  institute  a  seai'ch- 
ing  and  effective  Revision  of  the  English  Bible,  by  the  united 
labours  of  learned  men  in  our  own  country. 


The  following  Notice  of  Motion  was  given  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  on  Feb.  1,  1856,  and  the  subject  will 
probably  come  vmder  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 

"  To  propose  a  Petition  to  the  Upper  House,  requesting  His 
"  Grace  and  theii*  Lordships  to  take  into  their  consideration  the 
"  subject  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  Her  Most 
"  Gracious  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  body  of  learned 
*^  men,  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Holy 
"  Scriptures; 

"  To  consider  of  such  Amendments  of  the  Authoi'ized  Version 
"  as  have  been  already  proposed,  and  to  receive  suggestions  from 
''  all  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  offer  them ; 

"  To  commimicate  with  Foreign  Scholai-s  on  difficult  passages 
"  when  it  may  be  deemed  advisable ; 

"  To  examine  the  Marginal  Readings  which  appear  to  have 
"  been  introduced  into  some  editions  since  the  year  1611  ; 

"  To  point  out  such  words  and  phrases  as  have  either  changed 
"  their  meaning,  or  become  obsolete  in  the  lapse  of  time ; 

"  And  to  report  fi-om  time  to  time  the  progress  of  their 
work,  and  the  amendments  which  they  may  be  pi-epared  to  re- 
commend *." 

*  A  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  late 
session,  hy  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  but  after  a  short  discussion,  wa-s  withdrawn. 
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With  a  view  to  the  deliberation  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
\tseful  to  present  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  several  English  Versions 
(taken  from  Lewis'  history),  and  of  the  changes  wliicli  have  been 
introduced  in  various  editions  of  the  Authorized  Version,  since  the 
year  1611. 

REVIEW  OF  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS. 

Several  versions  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially 
of  the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testament,  are  recorded  to  have  been 
made,  first  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  afterwards  in  English,  at  various 
times  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  of  these 
early  versions  are  still  extant. 

About  the  year  1379,  John  Wiclif  "set  about  the  translating 
"  the  whole  Bible  into  the  English  then  spoken.  This  translation 
"  he  made  from  the  Latin  Bibles  then  in  common  use,  or  which 
"  were  at  that  time  usually  read  in  the  Church ;  the  reason  of 
"  which  seems  to  have  been,  not  that  he  thought  the  Latin  the 
"  original,  or  of  the  same  authority  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
"  text,  but  because  he  did  not  understand  those  languages  well 
"  enough  to  translate  from  them.  He  likewise  chose  to  translate 
"  word  for  word,  as  had  been  done  before  in  the  Anglo-Saxonic 
"  translation,  without  always  obsei'ving  the  idioms  or  proprieties 
"  of  the  several  languages,  by  which  means  this  translation  in  such 
"  places  is  not  very  intelligible  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
"  Latin  *." 

So  offensive  was  this  translation  in  certain  quarters,  that  "  a 
"  Bill,  we  are  told,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  (13  Ric. 
"  II.)  for  the  siippressing  it."  On  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  king's  uncle,  is  reported  to-  have  spoken  to  this  effect :  "  We 
"  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all;  seeing  other  nations  have  the  Law 
"  of  God,  which  is  the  Law  of  our  Faith,  wiitten  in  their  own  lan- 
"  guage."  At  the  same  time  declaring  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 

*  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Eng.  tvansf. 
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"  That  he  would  maintain  our  havino;  this  Law  in  mir  own  toncjne 
"  against  those,  whoever  they  should  be,  who  first  brought  in  the 
"  Bill."  The  Bill  was  thrown  out;  and  the  followers  of  Dr  Wiclif 
were  encouraged  to  make  another  version,  or  rather  an  improve- 
ment of  Wiclif 's  Version. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  William  Tyndal 
resolved  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  English ;  "  having  perceived 
"  by  experience  how  that  it  was  impossible  to  stablish  the  lay- 
"  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Scriptures  were  plainly  laid 
"  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother-tongue,  that  they  might  see  the 
"  processes,  orders,  and  meaning  of  the  text." 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  A.  D.  1526,  with  a  notice 
"  desyring  tlievi  that  are  learned  to  amende  if  ought  were  found 
"  amysse;''''  the  Pentateuch  in  1530  ;  Jonah  in  1531  ;  and  sub- 
sequently other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Many  editions  of  Tpidal's  New  Testament  were  circulated  in 
England,  and  the  Bishops  having  made  complaint  of  its  inaccuracy 
to  the  king,  it  is  reported  that  his  highness,  "  in  pursuance  of  his 
"  o\vn  settled  judgment,  that  a  gi'eat  deal  of  good  might  come  of 
"  people's  reading  the  New  Testament  with  reverence  and  follow- 
"  ing  of  it,  commanded  the  bishops  to  call  to  them  the  best  learned 
"  of  the  two  imiversities,  and  to  cause  a  new  Translation  to  be 
"  made,  that  the  people  should  not  be  ignorant  in  the  Law  of 
"  God ;"  and,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1533,  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  resolved,  "  That  the  Holy  Scripture  should 
"  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue."  A  similar  resolution  was 
])assed  in  the  following  year. 

Strype  (Memoir  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  24)  intimates  that 
the  archbishop  engaged  in  this  design,  and  for  this  purpose  took  an 
old  English  Translation  of  the  Nero  Testament,  which  he  divided 
into  nine  or  ten  parts,  and  sent  them  to  the  best  learned  bishops 
and  others,  to  make  a  iwrfect  correction  of  them.  But  this  good 
design  was  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  bishops  to  take  his 
assigned  part. 
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In  the  year  1535  was  printed  the  whole  Bible,  translated  into 
English  by  Myles  Coverdale,  with  a  dedication  to  the  King.  Of 
this  Bible  only  two  editions  appear  to  have  been  published ;  the 
second  in  1550,  republished  with  a  new  title  in  1553. 

In  1536  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  again 
took  the  subject  in  hand,  and  agreed  upon  a  foma  of  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  King,  "  that  he  would  graciously  indulge  unto  his 
"  subjects  of  the  laity  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  English 
"  tongue,  and  that  a  new  translation  of  it  might  be  forthwith 
"  made  for  that  end  and  purjiose." 

Soon  after  the  finishing  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  injunctions  to  the 
Clergy  were  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  King's  Highness  (Fox's 
Acts,  ifec.  p.  524),  "  That  every  pei\son  or  proprietary  of  any  parish 
"  church  within  this  realme,  shall  on  this  side  the  feast  of  St  Peter, 
"  ad  vincula,  nexte  comming,  provide  a  boke  of  the  ivhole  Bible, 
"  both  in  Laten  and  also  in  English,  and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire 
"  for  everye  man  that  will  to  loke  and  reade  tliereon  :  and  shall 
"  discourage  no  man  from  the  reading  any  j)arte  of  the  Bible, 
"  either  in  Latin  or  in  English,  but  rather  comfort,  exhort,  and 
"  admonish  every  man  to  read  the  same  as  the  very  word  of  God 
"  and  the  spiritual  foode  of  manne's  soul,  &c." 

This  seems  to  prove  that  Coverdale's  Bible  was  licensed  by  the 
King,  there  being  no  other  wliole  Bible  in  English  at  this  time. 

In  1537  was  published  another  English  Bible  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of 

Mathews's  Bible. 

This  was  partly  Coverdale's  version,  and  Lewis  remarks,  that 
"  the  curators  of  this  Edition,  among  whom  I  reckon  Archbishop 
"  Cranmer,  paid  an  equal  respect  to  the  labovirs  of  both  these 
"  translators,  by  printing  the  translation  of  Tyndal  so  far  as  he 
"  went,  and  supplying  what  he  left  undone  with  the  translation 
"  made  by  Coverdale.  As  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Mathews,  it 
"  seems  a  fictitious  one." 

In  1539  was  printed 

9. 
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Ckanmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible,  in  a  large  folio,  witli  the  fol- 
lowing title  : 

"  Tlie  Byhle  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  say,  the  content  of  all  the 
holy  Scriptv/re  both  of  the  olde  and  nevx  testament,  t/ruly  trans- 
lated after   the  veryte  of  the    Hehrewe  and  Greke  textes   by  the 
dylygent  studye   of  dyverse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the 
forsayd  tonges." 

This  Edition  was  a  revision  of  Mathews's  Bible,  and  several 
alterations  and  corrections  are  made  in  the  translation.  And 
here,  perhaps,  we  may  notice  the  origin  of  the  Italics  used  in  oui' 
present  Version  to  mark  the  words  used  in  the  translation,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  original. 

"  First,  whereas  often  tymes  ye  shall  fynde  a  small  letter  in  the 
"  texte,  it  signyfyeth,  that  so  moche  as  is  in  the  small  lettre,  doth 
"  abounde  and  is  more  in  the  common  translacyon  in  Latin  than 
"  is  found  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  the  Greke,  whych  wordes 
"  and  sentences  we  have  added,  not  only  to  manifest  the  same 
"  unto  you,  but  also  to  satisfye  and  contente  those  that  here  before 
"  tyme  hath  myssed  soche  sentences  in  the  Bj^bles  and  New  Tes- 
"  taments  before  set  forth." 

It  will  be  observed,  howevei',  that  this  distinction  applies  rather 
to  words  and  clauses  not  warranted  by  the  originals,  than  to  words 
required  by  the  difference  of  idiom,  in  order  to  give  the  sense. 

Several  Editions  of  this  Bible  appeared  in  quick  succession; 
and  in  May,  1540,  came  forth  a  proclamation  of  the  King,  "  by 
"  which  the  curates  and  parishioners  of  every  parish  were  required 
"  imder  the  penalty  of  40s.  a  month  that  they  should  be  without 
"  it,  to  provide  themselves  of  this  Bible  of  the  largest  Volume 
"  before  All  Saints  Day  next  coming." 

About  the  same  time  with  Cranmer's  was  published  another 
English  Bible,  translated  by  Richard  Taverner,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  revision  of  Mathews's  Bible,  correcting  both  the  trans- 
lation and  notes,  wherever  the  Editor  thought  it  needful.  Two 
more  Editions  of  this  Bible  were  printed,  but  it  never  came  into 
public  use. 
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111  1541  tlie  King  repeated  his  injunction  "  for  the  setting  up 
of  the  Bible  in  the  great  Volume  in  every  Parish  Church  in 
England." 

Complaints  having  been  made  (by  the  party  who  were  opposed 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  English)  that  the  translation 
th\TS  authorized  was  in  many  places  erroneous  and  heretical,  in  the 
Convocation  which  met  Feb.  16,  1542,  the  Archbishop,  in  the 
King's  name,  required  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  to  revise  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  And  in  their  3rd  session,  portions 
were  assigned  to  each  of  the  Bishops. 

The  design,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  it 
was  determined  by  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  Cranmer, 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
vocation, and  referred  to  the  two  Universities  :  of  which  nothing 
came. 

In  1543  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  condemning  Tyndal's 
translations  as  "  crafty,  false,  and  untrue,"  and  forbidding  them  to 
be  kept  or  used ;  and  also  placing  restrictions  on  the  reading  of 
any  English  Versions.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  K.  Edward  VI.  a.  d.  1547;  and  the  King  renewed  the 
injunction  for  providing  every  Chm-ch  with  the  whole  Bible  of  the 
largest  Volume  in  English,  and  required  the  Clergy  to  exhort  and 
encourage  the  people  to  read  the  same.  Now,  also,  it  was  enjoined 
that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  should  be  read  in  English ;  and  one 
Chapter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  on  every  Sunday  and 
holy-day. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  renewed 
the  injunction  of  her  predecessors,  that  every  parish  should  be 
provided  with  "  one  booke  of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  Volume 
in  English,"  and  in  1562  appeared  another  folio  Edition  of  the 
Great  Bible,  "  according  to  the  tra^islation  that  is  ajjjjointed  to  be 
read  in  Churches."  This  was  followed  by  another  Edition  of  the 
same  in  1566. 

In  this  Edition  every  chapter  has  the  contents  prefixed,  the 
same  with  those  in  Mathews's  Bible,  and  the  same  references  in 
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the  margin,  with  some  additions ;  what  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  is  printed  in  a  smaller  letter*. 

Two  years  after,  in  1568,  appeai'ed  another  Edition  of  the  same, 
in  quarto,  by  the  Queen's  Printers. 

With  respect  to  this  Version,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  it 
is  said  in  the  title  of  the  Psalter  first  printed  with  the  Liturgy,  in 
1552,  that  it  is  after  the  translation  of  the  Great  Bible  f. 

Of  this  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Tyndal  and  Coverdale,  and 
its  revisions  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  &c.  as  contained  in  the  Great 
Bible,  many  complaints,  we  are  told,  were  made  even  by  those  who 
favoured  the  English  Bible,  as  well  as  by  those  who  opposed  it. 
Errors  of  various  kinds  were  pointed  out  by  Sandys,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York),  and  others ;  and 
Ai'chbishop  Pai'ker  intimated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Secretary  Cecil:}:, 
"  that  another  special  Bible  for  the  Churches  was  intended  to  be 
set  forth  as  convenient  time  and  leisiire  should  hereafter  permit." 

In  pursuance  of  this  intimation,  Archbishop  Parker,  following 
the  example  of  Cranmer,  divided  the  whole  Bible  into  several 
parts,  which  he  distributed  to  divers  of  his  brethren  the  bishops, 
and  to  some  other  learned  men  of  his  acquaintance,  including  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  two  canons  of  Canterbury.  The  ma- 
jority were  bishojjs,  from  whence  this  translation  came  to  be  called 
The  Bishops'  Bible.     It  was  published  in  folio,  in  1568. 

The  reason  given  in  the  Preface  for  undertaking  this  work  was, 
that  "the  Copies  of  the  former  Translation  were  so  wasted,  that 
"  very  many  Churches  wanted  Bibles,  and  that  they  were  very 
"  faultily  printed.  This  gave  occasion  to  some  well-disposed  men 
"  to  review  it,  to  add  some  more  light  in  the  translation  and  order 
"  of  the  text,  and  to  print  it  more  correctly  :  in  doing  which  they  had 
"followed  the  former  translation  more  than  any  other,  and  varied 


It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  in  both  these  two  last-named  editions, 
the  text,  I  John  v.  7,  For  there  are  three  that  hear  record  in  heaven,  tCr. 
(which  had  been  distinguished  in  former  editions)  is  printed  in  the  same  letter 
with  the  other  texts. 

t  Lewis,  p.  224.  X  Life  of  Parker,  p.  207. 
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"as  little  as  possible  from  it,  uuless  where  they  observed  it  was  not 
"  so  agi-eeable  to  the  original  text." 

In  the  same  Preface,  the  Archbishop  observes :  "  No  offence  can 
"  justly  be  taken  for  this  new  labour,  nothing  prejudicing  any  other 
"  man's  judgment  by  this  doing ;  nor  yet  hereby  j^ro/essing  this  to 
"  be  so  absolute  a  translation  as  that  hereafter  might  follow  no 
"  other  that  might  see  that  which  as  yet  was  not  understood." 

He  also  cites  the  judgment  of  Fisher,  once  Bishop  of  Rochester : 

"  It  is  not  unknown,  but  that  many  things  have  been  more 
"  diligently  discussed,  and  more  clearly  understanded,  by  the  wits 
"  of  these  latter  dayes,  as  wel  concerning  the  Gospels,  as  other 
"  Scriptures,  than  in  old  time  they  were.  The  cause  whereof  is, 
"  for  that  to  the  old  men  the  ice  was  not  broken,  or  for  that  their 
"  age  was  not  sufficient  exquisitely  to  expend  the  whole  main  sea 
"  of  the  Scriptures,  or  else  for  that  in  this  large  field  of  the 
"  Scriptures  a  man  may  gather  some  ears  untouched  after  the 
"  harvest-men,  hoio  diligent  soever  they  loere." 

In  this  Bible  the  several  additions  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in- 
serted in  the  Great  Bible  in  a  small  letter,  are  all  omitted.  Verse 
7  of  1  John  V.  which  was  before  distinguished  by  a  different  lettei", 
is  here,  as  in  some  former  Bibles,  printed  without  any  distinction. 

Tliis  Bible  was  sanctioned  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  in  1571,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  in  cathedrals  and 
parish-churches. 

A  second  Edition  was  published  in  1572,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions. The  Psalter  is  printed  in  two  columns.  On  the  right  hand 
is  the  New  Translation  in  the  Roman  letter,  with  the  loords  that 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  in  the  English  letter. 

In  the  left-hand  column  is  the  translation  of  the  Great  Bible 
in  the  English  letter. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  have  been,  that  at  this  time  the 
Psalter  was  not  printed  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  is 
now,  but  was  read  oiit  of  the  Bible. 

Many  Editions  followed,  in  folio  and  quarto  ;  Mr  Lewis  knew 
of  only  one  in  8vo ;  the  reason  of  which  he  supposes  to  be,  that 
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this  Bible  was  principally  designed  for  the  use  of  chvirclies ;  the 
Geneva  Bible  (made  by  some  English  refugees  at  Geneva  in  1557, 
and  1560)  in  12mo  and  4to,  being  commonly  used  in  families. 

In  all  the  later  Editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  the  Psalter  is 
according  to  the  translation  of  the  Great  Bible,  that  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible  being  quite  omitted,  probably  to  save  expense  in  printing. 

The  last  Edition  mentioned  by  Lewis  is  that  of  1682,  in  folio, 
printed  by  Robert  Barker,  the  Queen's  Printer. 

The  history  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  closes  with  the  account  of 
the  complaints  made  against  it  by  Hugh  Broughton,  a  great 
scholar  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  and  of  his  endeavours  to  execute 
a  raore  exact  Version  from  the  original  tongues.  These  complaints, 
thovigh  urged  with  great  arrogance  and  contempt,  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  excite  or  strengthen  the  feeling  which  arose  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  for  a  further  Revision  of  the  English 
Bible. 

Translation  of  a.t>.   1611. 
In  1603,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  held  at  Hampton 
Court,   Dr  Reynolds,  the  foreman   and  speaker  of  the  Puritans, 
moved  His  Majesty,  "  that  there  might  be  a  new  Translation  of 
the  Bible." 

The  King  said  in  his  rejily,  that  "  he  wished  that  some  special 
"  pains  should  be  taken  in  this  matter  for  one  uniform  translation, 
"  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  Universities ; 
"  after  them  to  be  revised  by  the  Bishops  and  the  chief  learned 
"  of  the  Church  ;  from  them  to  be  presented  to  the  privy-council ; 
"  and  last  of  all  to  be  ratified  by  his  royal  aiithority,  and  so  this 
"  whole  Church  to  be  boimd  to  this  translation,  and  not  to  use 
"  any  other." 

This  design  was  soon  after  set  on  foot ;  in  1 604,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  issued,  authorizing  fifty-four  learned  men  to  meet 
together,  confer,  and  consult,  for  the  preparation  of  a  Version 
more  faithful  and  exact  than  any  preceding. 

The  history  of  this  last  Authorized  Version,  the  distribution 
of  the  Sacred  Books  among  the  several  companies  of  Translators, 
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the  arrangements  for  securing  a  careful  revision  of  every  portion, 
and  the  successful  completion  of  the  whole  in  IGll,  are  so  well 
known  from  the  Introduction  to  Mant's  Bible,  and  from  many- 
other  publications,  especially  those  of  Dr  Todd,  that  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  them. 

But  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  notice  one  or 
two  points. 

1.  The  King  in  a  letter,  dated  July  22,  1604,  addressed  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  requii-ed  them  "  to  move 
"  all  the  Bishops  to  inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned  men  in 
"  the  several  dioceses  as,  having  especial  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and 
"  Greek  tongues,  had  taken  pains  in  their  private  studies  of  the 
"  Scriptures  for  the  clearing  of  any  obscirrities  either  in  the  Hebrew 
"  or  the  Greek,  or  touching  any  difficulties  or  mistakes  in  the  former 
"  English  translation,  which  ivas  now  to  be  thoroughly  viewed  and 
"  amended,  and  thereupon  to  write  imto  them,  earnestly  charging 
"  them  to  and  signifying  the  King's  pleasure  therein,  that  they  send 
''  such  their  observations  either  to  Mr  Lively,  the  King's  Header  of 
"  Hebrew  at  Cambridge ;  Dr  Harding,  the  King's  Reader  of 
"  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  or  Dr  Andrews,  Dean  of  Westminster ;  to 
"  be  imparted  to  the  rest  of  their  several  Companies,  that  so  this 
"  intended  translation  might  have  the  hel})  and  furtherance  of  all 
"  the  principal  leai'ned  men  in  the  Kingdom." 

2.  The  first  rule  given  to  the  Translators  was  as  follows ; 

"  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the 
Bishoi^s  Bible,  to  be  folloioed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  07'iginal 
toill  jjermit." 

3.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Translators'  Preface  to  the 
Reader,  mark  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  imdertaking  : 

"The  adversaries...  mock,  as  we  hear,  both  at  the  work  and 
"workmen,  saying...  IFas  their  translation  good  be/ore?  why  do 
"  they  now  mend  it  ?  was  it  not  good  ?  why  then  tvas  it  obtruded 
"  to  the  peo'ple  1 " 

"...  We  say,  we  are  so  tar  from  condemning  any  of  their 
"  labours  that  travelled  before  us  in  this  kind,  either  in  this  land. 
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"  or  beyond  sea, . .  .tliat  we  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  raised  up 
"  of  God  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  his  Church,  and  that  they 
"  deserve  to  be  had  of  us  and  posterity  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
"  ...therefore  blessed  be  they,  and  most  honoured  be  their  names 
"  tliat  break  the  ice,  and  give  the  onset  upon  that  which  helpeth 
"  forward  to  the  saving  of  souls.  Now  what  can  be  more  available 
"  thereto,  than  to  deliver  G-od's  book  unto  God's  people  in  a  tongue 
"  which  they  understand  ?...  Fei /or  all  that,  as  nothing  is  begun 
"  and  perfected  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latter  thoughts  are  thought 
"  to  be  the  wiser :  So,  if  we  building  upon  their  foundation  that 
"  ivent  before  us,  and  being  holpen  by  their  labours,  do  endeavour 
"  to  make  that  better  which  they  left  so  good ;  no  man,  we  are  sure, 
"  hath  cause  to  mislike  us  ;  they,  ive  p>ersuade  ourselves  if  they  were 
"  alive,  tooidd  thank  us.  The  vintage  of  Abiezer,  that  stroke  the 
"  stroke :  yet  the  gleaning  of  grai^es  of  Ep>hraim  was  not  to  be 
"  desjnsed."... 

"  Therefore  let  no  man's  eye  be  evil,  because  his  Majesty's  is 
"  good ;  neither  let  any  be  grieved,  that  we  have  a  Prince  that 
"  seeketh  the  increase  of  the  si)iritual  wealth  of  Israel,... but  let 
"  us  rather  bless  God  from  the  gi'ound  of  our  heart  for  working 
"  this  religious  care  in  him,  to  have  the  translations  of  the  Bible 
"  maturely  considered  of  and  examined.  For  by  this  means  it 
"  Cometh  to  pass,  that  whatsoever  is  sound  already,  (and  all  is  sound 
"  for  substance  in  one  or  other  of  our  Editions...)  the  same  will 
"  shine  as  gold  more  brightly,  being  rubbed  and  polished  ;  also,  if 
"  anything  be  halting,  or  superfluous,  or  not  so  agi'eeable  to  the 
"  original,  the  same  maybe  corrected,  and  the  truth  set  in  place."... 

"...  Yet  before  we  end,  we  must  answer  a  third  cavil  and 
"  objection  of  theirs  against  us,  for  altering  and  amending  our 
"  translation  so  oft ;  wherein  truly  they  deal  hardly  and  strangely 
"  with  us.  For  to  whom  ever  was  it  imputed  as  a  fault  (by  such 
"  as  were  wise)  to  go  over  that  which  he  had  done,  and  to  amend 
"  it  where  he  saw  cause?"... 

"...  Truly,  good  Christian  Eeader,  we  never  thought  from  the 
"  beo'inning  that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new  Translation,  nor 
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"  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  ; . . .  hid  to  make  a  good  one 
"  better,  or  out  of  many  good  07ies  one  2}rinci2}al  good  one,  not  justly 
*'  to  be  exceiMd  against ;  that  hath  been  oiir  endeavour,  that  our 
«  marhr 

From  the  foregoing  review,  it  appears  that  by  slow  degi-ees, 
and  frequent  revisions,  in  the  lapse  of  centimes,  the  Church  of 
England  obtained  her  present  excellent  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Her  spiritual  fathers  and  rulers  have  proceeded,  in 
this  respect,  on  the  same  j)rinciples  which  have  governed  all  the 
successive  improvements  in  our  Constitution  and  Laws ;  never 
casting  aside  the  labours  of  those  who  went  before,  but  taking 
their  stand  on  the  great  charters  of  their  forefathers,  and  en- 
deavouring to  apply  and  cany  them  out  more  jjerfectly.  The  two 
great  guiding  principles  of  English  legislation  are, 

1.  Preservation  of  that  which  is  good. 

2.  Progress  towai'ds  that  which  is  better. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  proceed 
with  respect  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  into  various  Editions  of  the  English  Bible,  since 
the  year  1611. 

CHANGES  SINCE  IGll. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comj^aring  the  Bibles  of 
recent  date,  with  that  of  A.  D.  1611,  will  observe  several  changes. 
The  chief  of  these  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  ancient  forms  of  words  have  been  modernized  through- 
out. 

2.  The  words  printed  in  Italics,  to  distinguish  what  is  added 
to  the  text,  as  required  by  the  difference  of  idiom,  are  more  nu- 
merous in  the  later  Editions. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  complaint  on  this  subject  was 
made  by  a  Committee  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  in  the  year  1832, 
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which  called  forth  a  Vindication  of  the  University  Bibles  from 
Dr  Turton,  now  Bishop  of  Ely  *.  This  learned  writer  entered  into 
a  laboriovis  Examination  of  the  question,  and  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  alterations  as  to  Italics  had  been  introduced 
as  early  as  1638,  in  a  folio  Bible  printed  at  Cambridge,  that  they 
retained  their  place  in  the  Oxford  folio  of  1688  j  and  in  the 
Cambridge  quarto  of  1762.  It  is  thus  proved  that  they  have 
had  possession  of  the  text  for  two  centuries. 

But  more  important  is  another  result  of  Dr  Turton's  investi- 
gation. He  has  proved,  most  cleai'ly  and  unanswerably,  that  the 
principle  vipon  which  these  alterations  proceeded  was  the  very 
principle  which  the  Translators  of  1611  adopted,  but  did  not 
perfectly  carry  out ;  viz.  the  principle  of  distinguishing  such  words 
as,  though  necessary  to  the  sense  in  the  English  idiom,  are  not 
found  in  the  originals.  The  later  Editions  have  only  endeavoured 
to  make  the  text  of  A.  D.  1611,  in  this  respect,  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  itself 

3.  Another  very  important  class  of  altei'ations,  or  rather 
additions,  is  noticed  by  Professor  Scholefield,  in  two  of  his  publi- 
cations. 

Preface  to  Hints,  &c.  (1832)  :  "With  regard  to  the  marginal 
"  readings  of  our  Bibles — a  most  important  kind  of  Commentary 
"  when  no  other  is  within  reach, — the  Reader  is  to  be  reminded 
"  that  they  are  not  all  inserted  by  the  Translators,  but  many  are 
"  of  a  miich  more  recent  date,  and  consequently  do  not  possess  the 
"  same  authority ;  few  of  them,  however  can  be  considered  other 
"  than  usefid." 

Preface  to  Greek  and  English  Testament,  1836  :  "  In  the 
"  marginal  references,  which  are  introduced  in  this  Edition,  the 
"  translations  inclosed  between  brackets  are  those  which  have 
"  been  added  subsequently  to  the  Edition  of  1611,  cliieiiy  by  Dr 
"  Blayney,  in  his  revision  published  at  Oxford,  1769." 

*  TTie  Text  of  the  English  Bible  as  noio  printed  hy  the  University  considered, 
&c.  2nd  edition,  1833. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  authority  has  been  given  for  any 
snch  additions  to  the  Authorized  Version,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
some  importance  to  ascertain  the  facts  resjDecting  these  later 
marginal  readings. 

In  the  Library  of  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge,  is  a 
copy  of  the  Oxford  folio  Bible  of  17G9,  a  former  possessor  of  which 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  mark  in  the  margin  every  variation  be- 
tween this  Edition  and  that  of  1  Gil.  It  is  evident,  on  a  moment's 
inspection,  that  additions  have  been  made  to  the  marginal  readings. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  volume  of  1769  is  a  note,  referring  to 
a  statement  made  by  Dr  Blayney,  respecting  this  Edition,  to  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  and  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  39.  This  document,  as  possessing 
considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  our  present  subject  is  here 
given  at  length  : — 

"  To  the  Rev.   the   Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Delegates   of  the 
"  Clarendon  Press. 

"  The  Editor  of  the  two  Editions  of  the  Bible  lately  printed 
"  at  the  Clarendon  Press  thinks  it  his  duty,  now  that  he  has  com- 
"  pleted  the  whole  in  a  course  of  between  three  and  four  years 
"  close  application,  to  make  his  report  to  the  Delegates  of  the 
"  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  executed ;  and  hopes  for 
"  their  approbation. 

"  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  instructions  he  received, 
"  the  folio  edition  of  1611,  that  of  1701,  published  rmder  the 
"  direction  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  two  Cambridge  editions  of  a  late 
"  date,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo,  have  been  carefully 
"  collated,  whereby  many  errors  that  were  found  in  former  editions 
"  have  been  corrected,  and  the  text  reformed  to  such  a  standard 
"  of  purity,  as,  it  is  presumed,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
"  other  edition  hitherto  extant. 

"  The  punctuation  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  not  only 
"  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  true  sense,  but  also  to  uniformity, 
"  as  far  as  was  possible. 
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"  Frequent  recourse  has  been  liad  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Originals ;  and,  as  on  other  occasions,  so  with  a  special  regard 
to  the  words  not  expressed  in  the  Original  Language,  but  which 
our  Translators  have  thought  fit  to  insert  in  Italics,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  sense  after  the  English  idiom,  or  to  preserve  the 
connexion.  And  though  Dr  Paris  made  large  corrections  in  this 
particular  in  an  edition  published  at  Cambridge,  there  still  re- 
mained many  necessary  alterations,  which  escaped  the  Doctor's 
notice ;  in  making  which  the  Editor  chose  not  to  rely  on  his 
own  judgment  singly,  but  submitted  them  all  to  the  previous 
examination  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  particularly  of  the 
Principal  of  Hertford  College,  and  Mr  Pi-ofessor  Wheeler.  A 
list  of  the  above  alterations  was  intended  to  have  been  given 
in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  at  this  time,  but  the  Editor  has  not 
yet  found  time  to  make  it  completely  out. 

"  Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Heads  or 
Contents  prefixed  to  the  chaf)ters,  as  will  appear  on  inspection ; 
and  though  the  Editor  is  im willing  to  enlarge  upon  the  labour 
bestowed  by  himself  in  this  particular,  he  cannot  avoid  taking 
notice  of  the  peculiar  obligations,  which  both  liimself  and  the 
public  lie  under  to  the  Principal  of  Hertford  College,  Mr  Giiffith 
of  Pembroke  College,  Mr  Wheelei',  Poetry  Professor,  and  the 
late  Warden  of  New  College,  so  long  as  he  lived  to  bear  a  part 
in  it :  who  with  a  prodigious  expence  of  time,  and  inexpressible 
fatigue  to  themselves,  judiciously  corrected  and  improved  the 
rude  and  imperfect  draughts  of  the  Editor. 

"  The  running  titles  at  the  top  of  the  columns  in  each  page, 
how  trifling  a  circumstance  soever  it  may  aj^pear,  required  no 
small  degree  of  thought  and  attention. 

"  Many  of  the  proper  names  being  left  untranslated,  whose 
etymology  was  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  a  more  per- 
fect comprehension  of  the  allusions  in  the  text,  the  translation 
of  them,  under  the  inspection  of  the  above-named  Committee, 
has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  imlearned  supplied  in  the 
margin. 
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"  Some  obvious  and  material  errors  in  the  chronology  have 
"  been  considered  and  rectified. 

"  The  marginal  references,  even  in  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible,  had 
"  in  many  places  suffered  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  press ;  subse- 
"  quent  editions  had  copied  those  errata,  and  added  many  othei-s 
"  of  their  own ;  so  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  turn  to 
"  and  compare  the  several  passages ;  which  has  been  done  in  every 
"  single  instance,  and  by  this  precaution  several  false  references 
"  brought  to  light,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  unsus- 
"  pected.  It  has  been  the  care  of  the  Editor  to  rectify  these,  as 
"  far  as  he  could,  by  critical  conjecture,  where  the  copies  univer- 
"  sally  failed  him,  as  they  did  in  most  of  the  errors  discovered  in 
"  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition.  In  some  few  instances  he  confesses 
"  himself  to  have  been  at  a  loss  in  finding  out  the  true  reference, 
"  though  the  corruption  was  manifest  in  the  want  of  any  the  most 
"  distant  resemblance  between  the  passages  compared  together. 
"  Cases  of  this  sort,  indeed,  did  not  often  occur ;  so  that  a  very 
"  small  number  only  of  the  old  references  are,  with  the  sanction 
"  of  the  Committee,  omitted,  and  their  places  more  usefully  sup- 
"  plied. 

"  It  had  been  suggested  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbxuy, 
"  that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  present  editions  of 
"  the  Bible,  by  taking  in  a  number  of  additional  references,  of 
"  which  many  useful  ones,  as  he  supposed,  might  be  fiu-nished 
"  from  other  editions  referred  to  by  him,  and  particularly  from  a 
"  Scotch  edition,  of  which  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  was  kind 
"  enough  to  lend  a  copy.  The  references  found  in  it,  which  were, 
"  indeed,  very  numerous,  having  been  severally  turned  to  and 
"  examined,  such  of  them  were  selected  as  the  Editor  judged  most 
"  pertinent,  together  with  others  that  occurred  from  his  own  read- 
"  ing  and  observation.  In  doing  this  he  has  endeavoured  to  keep 
"  clear  of  mere  fanciful  allusions,  of  which  too  many  presented 
"  themselves  in  the  before-named  Scotch  edition ;  and  to  adhere 
"  as  near  as  possible  to  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  former  collec- 
"  tion  made  by  Bishop  Lloyd  ;  pointing  out  such  passages  chiefly, 
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"  where  tlie  same  history  or  the  same  name  were  introduced,  the 
"  same  matter  treated  of,  or  sentiment  expressed,  or  at  least  where 
"  parallels  might  fairly  be  drawn  ;  and  sometimes  where  a  similar 
"  use  of  a  particular  word  or  expression  tended  to  illustrate  the 
"  application  of  it,  on  another  occasion.  The  number  of  refer- 
"  ences  being  thus  augmented  considerably,  the  collection  upon 
"  the  whole  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded  as  useful  in  the  light 
"  of  a  Concordance,  material  as  well  as  verbal,  always  at 
"  hand. 

"  In  this  state  the  qxiarto  copy  was  sent  to  press ;  and  the  first 
"  proofs  carefully  collated  with  the  copy,  both  text  and  margin ; 
"  after  which  the  second  proofs  were  agaiji  read,  and  generally 
"  speaking,  the  tliird  likewise ;  not  to  mention  the  frequent  revi- 
"  sions  of  proofs  besides,  which  are  common  in  correcting  the  press. 
"  This  proved,  indeed,  a  very  tiresome  and  tedious  task  :  but  was 
"  not  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the 
"  degree  of  accuracy  that  was  wished.  A  particular  attention  was 
"  requii-ed  with  respect  to  the  figures  belonging  to  the  marginal 
"  references,  where  errors  were  continually  creeping  in  after  a 
"  manner  that  would  appear  highly  astonishing  to  those,  who  have 
"  never  been  concerned  in  correcting  multitudes  of  figures,  as  they 
"  came  from  the  press. 

"  When  the  quarto  sheets  were  printed  ofi",  the  forms  were 
"  lengthened  out  in  order  to  make  up  the  folio  edition  ;  in  doing 
"  which  the  parts  were  often  so  jumbled  together,  and  such  con- 
"  fusion  introduced  by  misplacing  the  refex'ences,  and  mistaking 
"  the  chronology,  that  nothing  else  would  suffice  than  a  fresh  colla- 
"  tion  of  the  whole  with  the  quarto  copy,  and  a  repetition  of  almost 
"  the  same  troiible  and  care  in  the  revisal,  and  in  making  up  the 
"  runnins  titles  anew,  as  had  been  used  before.  But  the  Editor 
"  thinks  he  has  just  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  oppor- 
"  tunity  hereby  given  him  of  discovering  and  correcting  some 
"  few  trivial  inaccuracies,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  had 
"  escaped  his  notice  in  the  quarto  edition.  So  that  the  folio 
"  edition  is  rendered  by  this  somewhat  the  more  perfect  of  the 
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"  two,  and  therefore  more  fit  to  be  recommended  for  a  standard 
copy. 

"  The  Editor  humbly  hopes  this  account  of  his  proceedings 
"  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Board ;  and  will  think  his  time 
"  and  pains  not  ill  bestowed,  if  he  shall  have  succeeded  in  his 
"  desire  of  giving  satisfaction  to  those  who  honoured  him  with  the 
"  employment,  and  of  contributing  in  any  wise  to  God's  honour, 
"  and  the  public  utility. 

"  B.  Blayney. 

"  Hertford  College,  Oct.  25,  1769." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  enumeration  of  the  variations 
introduced  in  the  Edition  of  17G9,  Dr  Blayney  says  no  word  of 
new  marginal  readings.  The  presumption  therefore  is,  that  they 
were  introduced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  retained  by  him. 

Dr  Blayney  refers  to  a  previous  Oxford  Edition  of  1701, 
tmder  the  care  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  I  have  examined  this  and 
another  Bible  of  1701,  with  reference  to  two  marginal  readings  of 
some  importance,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Bible  of  1611. 

(i)  Matthew  xxviii.  19:  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations." 

1611,  No  marginal  reading. 

1701.     Oxford.      II  or,  make  disciples  in  all  nations. 
1701.     London.     ||  or,  make  discijyles,  or  Christians  of  all 

nations  *. 
(2)     2  Pet.  i.  1  :    "  Through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

1611.  No  mai'ginal  reading. 

1701.     Oxford,     t  Qv.  of  our  God  a7id  Saviour. 
1701.     London,    t  Gr.  of  our  God  and  Saviour*. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  some  additions,  at  least,  had  been  made 
before  Dr  Blayney's'  time  ;  and,  since  he  says  nothing  of  any  new 
marginal  I'eadings  introduced  by  himself,  while  he  mentions  changes 

*  Neither  of  these  new  marginal  readings  is  found  in  the  Cambridge  edition 
of  1638. 
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of  lesser  moment,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  only  retained  those 
which  he  found  in  previous  editions. 

To  ascertain  the  whole  truth  on  this  point,  by  whom  and  at 
what  periods  (probably  between  1638  and  1701)  the  vaiious  ad- 
ditions were  made,  would  require  more  labour  than  I  can  now 
affoi-d,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  jjresent  purpose.  The  fact  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  several  important  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  marginal  readings  o/"  1611  ;  some  with  the  note  "  t  Heb." 
or  "  t  Gr."  expressing  the  more  literal  sense  of  the  original ;  others 
with  the  note  "  ||or,"  giving  what  the  Editors  deemed  a  better 
rendering. 

And  this  fact  is  one  material  element  in  the  question  of 
Revision,  inasmuch  as  these  later  marginal  readings  do  not  rest 
on  the  authority  of  the  Translators  of  1 6 1 1 ,  nor,  so  far  as  at  present 
appears,  on  any  authority  but  that  of  the  Editors  employed  by  the 
Universities  and  the  King's  Printers,  sanctioned,  perhaps  with 
justice,  by  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Church  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half. 

Further,  it  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  additions  to 
the  marginal  readings  have  been  introduced,  without  causing  any 
unsettlement  of  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  the  general  fidelity 
of  the  Authorized  Version.  The  reader  is  requested  to  remember 
this,  when  considering  the  proposition  made  above  (p.  10),  that  cor- 
rections approved  by  competent  authority  should  be  printed  either 
at  the  end  of  the  Bible  or  in  the  margin,  with  a  view  to  their  ulti- 
mate reception  into  the  text. 

REMARKS    ON    OBJECTIONS    TO    REVISION. 

After  what  has  been  above  stated  it  can  hardly  be  deemed 
necessary  to  say  much  in  answer  to  the  two  objections  which 
are  usually  made  to  all  proposals  for  revision. 

1st,  That  the  present  Authorized  Version  is  so  fiiithful  to 
the  original,  and  so  excellent  in  its  language,  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  improvement. 
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2nd,  That  thei-e  is  great  danger  of  unsettling  the  public 
mind,  and  casting  doubt  ujion  the  fidelity  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  revise  it. 

It  may,  however,  be  well  to  add  a  few  remarks  by  way  of 
recapitulation. 

On  the  first  objection,  let  the  words  of  Bishop  Fisher  be 
remembered  :  "  in  this  large  field  of  the  Scriptures  a  man  may 
"  gather  some  ears  untouched  after  the  harvest-men,  how  diligent 
"  soever  they  ivere." 

That  the  translators  of  1611  have  left  such  ears  as  are  well 
worth  the  pains  of  gleaning,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  so  many  attempts  having  been  made  to  render  the 
Authorized  Version  more  perfect.  During  the  last  two  centuries 
almost  every  book  of  the  Bible  has  been  published  in  a  new 
Version,  or  with  notes  proposing  amendments  of  the  text ;  many 
books  have  undergone  the  same  process  more  than  once.  And 
now,  in  oiir  own  time,  we  see  the  work  of  revising  the  whole 
version  undertaken  simultaneously  in  two  opposite  quarters. 

Again,  many  of  our  most  learned  men.  Bishops  and  Profes- 
sors, while  they  confirm  the  universal  award  of  commendation 
to  the  substance  and  body  of  the  Authorized  Version,  at  the 
same  time  express  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  occasional 
corrections.  The  late  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
Bishop  Marsh,  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  exponent  of  this 
prevalent  feeling  among  our  learned  men. 

"  As  this  collation  was  made  by  some  of  the  most  distiu- 
"  guished  scholars  in  the  age  of  James  I.,  it  is  probable  that 
"  our  Authorized  Version  is  as  faithful  a  representation  of  the 
"  original  Scriptures  as  could  have  been  formed  at  that  period. 
"  But  when  we  consider  the  immense  accession  which  has  been 
"  since  made,  both  to  our  critical  and  philological  apparatus ; 
"  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  mass  of  literature,  commencing 
"  with  the  London  Polyglot,  and  continvied  to  Griesbach's  Greek 
"  Testament,  was  collected  subsequently  to  that  period ;  when  we 
"  consider  that  the  most  important  sources  of  intelligence  for  the 
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"  interpretation  of  the  original  Scriptures  were  likewise  opened 
"  after  that  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pretend  that  our  Authorized 
"  Version  does  not  require  amendment." 

This  argument  in  favour  of  revision  is  materially  strengthened 
by  the  judgment  of  another  eminent  Cambridge  scholar,  Professor 
Scholefield,  whose  early  depai-ture  was  the  occasion  of  my  first 
entering  upon  this  subject,  and  in  whose  steps  I  rejoice  to  follow, 
with  the  grateful  remembrance  of  former  studies  under  his 
guidance.  Feeling,  as  he  did,  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
translators  of  1611,  it  was  his  earnest  desii'e  "to  assist  in  i-e- 
"  moving  from  their  glorious  work  its  few  human  blemishes ; 
"  to  attempt  something  towards  carrying  a  little  nearer  to  perfection 
"  a  work  which  is  already  so  near  it." 

Some  estimate  of  the  golden  ears,  which  yet  remain  for  the 
gleaners,  may  be  formed  from  Prof  Scliolefield's  Hints.  In  his 
little  volume  the  proposed  amendments  in  the  English  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  amount  to  more  ih.dia.five  hundred.  Some 
of  them,  as  above  noticed,  are  restorations  of  earlier  renderings ; 
some  gathered  from  the  works  of  critics  who  preceded  him;  and 
some  the  fi-uits  of  his  own  study. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  aU  his  corrections  are  worthy  of 
approval ;  each  of  them  forms  a  question  to  be  submitted  to  an 
authorised  body  of  revisers  ;  but  the  very  fact  of  such  a  number  of 
emendations  proposed  by  so  eminent  a  scholar,  (who  has  yet  left 
something  for  after-gleaners,)  added  to  the  consideration,  that 
some  of  them  touch  on  questions  of  the  gravest  doctrinal  import- 
ance, is  a  most  material  argument  for  an  authoritative  revision. 

We  have  no  such  definite  data  for  estimating  the  probable 
number  of  coiTections  required  in  the  Version  of  the  ancient 
Scriptui'es ;  but  when  we  take  into  account  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  the  two  Testaments,  we  can  scarcely  be  Avi-ong  in  pre- 
suming that  the  nimiber  of  amendments  requisite  in  the  Old  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  niunber  suggested  in  the  New  Testament. 

Having  compared  throughout  the  Authorized  Version,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  originals,  I  do  not 
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hesitate  to  avow  my  firm  persuasion  that  there  are  at  least  one 
thoiisand  passages  of  the  English  Bible  that  might  be  amended 
without  any  change  in  the  general  texture  and  justly-reverenced 
lansTiaere  of  the  Version. 

Now,  even  if  this  estimate  should  be  found  too  high;  even 
if  it  should  be  reduced  by  the  labours  of  a  learned  body  of  Com- 
missioners to  one-tenth,  who  shall  say  that  an  hundred  proved  and 
acknowledged  en-ors  in  the  English  Version  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  undertaking  of  an  Authorized  Revision  ? 

Further,  if  it  be  found,  as  we  may  safely  affirm  it  will  be 
found,  that  several  of  these  defective  passages  do  at  present  ob- 
scure, more  or  less,  the  testimony  borne  to  Christ  by  the  Prophets, 
and  the  assertions  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  by  the  Apostles,  may 
we  not  say  that  it  is  oiu-  bounden  duty  to  effect  the  removal  of 
these  blemishes  1 

Who  shall  say  that  the  golden  rule  of  the  Gospel,  which,  with 
respect  to  personal  holiness,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  bids  us 
"lay  aside  every  weight"  and  "go  on  unto  perfection,"  does  not 
extend  to  our  care  for  the  purity  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  bind 
us  to  render  every  version  of  the  sacred  original  as  perfect  as 
possible  ? 

What  are  the  arguments  to  maintain  the  proposition,  that  our 
present  Version  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired ;  that  having  been 
carried  thus  far  on  the  road  to  perfect  accuracy,  by  the  successive 
labovu-s  of  our  forefathers,  down  to  1611,  we  may  safely  rest  there, 
and  conseci^te  for  ever,  by  the  silent  sanction  of  ovir  Church,  the 
last  remaining  hundred  errors  1 

Who  is  there  that  must  not  gi-ieve,  amid  the  joy  which  attends 
the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Word  thi'oughout  the  world,  to  see 
these  errors  perpetuated  and  disseminated  in  an  hundred  and  fifty 
different  tongues ;  to  hear  (as  I  have  heard)  the  translators  em- 
ployed upon  these  Versions  express  their  sorrow  that  no  way  is 
open  for  amendment  1  "  I  am  sure  that  the  correction  is  right, 
"  but  my  instructions  compel  me  to  adhere  to  the  Authorized 
"  Version." 
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Surely  if  we  still  continue  to  rest  contented  with  acknowledged 
imperfections,  after  all  tlie  calls  made  upon  us,  we  have  no  right 
to  say  that  we  are  following  the  example  of  our  forefathers  ; 
they  did  not  stereotyj^e  their  Bible  once  for  all  generations,  but 
amended  it  from  time  to  time,  in  such  measure  as  was  found 
necessaiy  and  practicable. 

Under  this  head  I  will  only  notice  one  other  argument,  which 
may  possibly  be  employed  to  prove  the  work  of  revision  unneces- 
sary. It  is  this  :  "  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  there  were  many 
"  errors  in  the  Septuagint  Version ;  there  were  defects  even  in  the 
"  Hebrew  Text  itself;  yet  He  took  no  pains  to  make  the  written 
'•  Word  of  God  more  perfect.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
"  if  the  essential  Truths  of  Revelation  be  clearly  delivered,  and  no 
"  main  article  of  faith  imperilled  by  existing  errors,  it  is  better 
"  to  rest  whei'e  we  are." 

This  appeal  to  the  example  of  our  Lord,  however  specious  at 
first  sight  as  against  revision,  will  be  found  on  examination,  with 
reference  to  times  and  seasons,  to  strengthen  our  cause. 

For  (merely  observing  by  the  way,  that  we  really  know  very 
little  of  what  passed  at  those  times  when  Jesus  "sat  daily  teaching 
in  the  temple,"  and  that  we  do  know  that  "He  spake  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes"^ — consider  what  the  work 
of  our  Lord  was,  with  respect  to  teaching.  It  was,  to  present  to 
the  minds  of  men  the  broad  lines  and  features  of  Divine  Truth ;  not 
to  make  perfect  the  letter,  but  to  open  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures ; 
to  convince  the  people,  by  the  agi-eement  of  His  life  and  works 
with  the  witness  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  that  He  was  indeed 
the  Saviour  promised  from  the  beginning,  the  Christ  of  God. 

For  this  the  Scriptures,  as  they  then  existed,  were  fully  suf- 
ficient ;  He  could  say  with  truth,  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets," notwithstanding  occasional  imperfections  in  the  text ;  there 
was  enough  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  even  in  the  Septuagint 
Version,  to  declare  the  truth  to  humble  and  teachable  minds. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  first  age  of  the  Gospel 
was   not    the    most   fitting  time  for  that    minute    correction    of 
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particular  passages,  wliicli  was  needful  to  render  perfect  the  letter 
of  tlie  Scriptures. 

But  how  can  any  argument  dra^vn  from  this  time  be  applied 
to  discountenance  the  work  of  searching  diligently  the  Sacred 
Text,  and  of  revising  our  own  Version  in  the  present  day  ? 

May  we  not  say  that  our  Lord,  intent  Himself  on  things  still 
greater  and  more  pressing,  bequeathed  this  task  to  His  Church  of 
after  ages  1  that  this  is  one  of  those  works  for  which  He  poured 
foi-th  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  teach  us  all  things,  and  to  guide  us  into 
the  whole  truth  1  May  we  not  say  that  our  Lord  knew  well  the 
time  would  come,  when  His  Gospel  being  firmly  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  His  Church  securely  established  upon  earth,  and  a 
body  of  men  solemnly  devoted  to  "  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Sciip- 
"  tures,  and  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same," 
this  work  of  presenting  His  Word  to  the  world  in  its  most  pei-fect 
and  genuine  form,  would  be  diligently  taken  in  hand  1  that  with 
a  zeal  surpassing  that  of  classical  criticism,  men  would  labour  to 
purify  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gi-eek  Scriptiu'es  from  the 
casual  errors  of  transcription,  and  other  defects  induced  in  the 
lapse  of  ages?  rejoicing  (as  one  of  the  old  critics  expresses  his 
feeling)  more  for  the  restoration  of  one  lost  word,  in  the  Saci-ed 
Books,  than  in  fifty  emendations  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors*  ; 
and  that  each  particular  Church  would  give  its  best  diligence, 
from  time  to  time,  to  deliver  to  the  people,  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  piu'est  and  most  perfect  interpretation  of  the  Word 
of  God  1 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
acted  hitherto,  and  this  it  is  now  proposed  once  more  to  put 
in  practice,  in  the  narrowed  field  of  correction  left  to  us  by  the 
Translators  of  1 G 11 . 

So  far  from  implying  thereby  any  disparagement  of  their  la- 
bours, it  is  but  following  their  example ;  and  we  may  say  of  them, 

*  Scripturam  sacram  eo  prosequor  honore,  ut  longb  faciam  pluris  iinum  hie, 
etiam  minimum,  sute  integritati  locum  restituisse,  quam  Ciceronis,  Virgilii,  aut 
cujuscunque  alterius  hiijus  ordinis  quinquaginta. — LuCAS  Bkugensis. 
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as  they  said  of  tlieir  precursors,  the  editors  of  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
"  If  we  biiilding  upon  theu'  foundation  that  went  before  us,  and 
"  being  holpen  by  their  labours,  do  endeavour  to  make  that  better 
"  which  they  left  so  good,  no  man,  we  are  sure,  hath  cause  to  mis- 
"  like  us ;  they,  we  persuade  ourselves,  if  they  were  alive,  would 
"  thank  us." 

2.  With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  unsettling  the  2^ublic  mind,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  revise  the  English  Bible,  we  may  say  at  once.  This 
objection  comes  too  late. 

As  has  been  shewn  above,  the  public  mind  is  already  at  work 
upon  the  subject ;  revisions  in  various  forms  are  commenced  and 
circulated  :  one  can  scarcely  take  up  a  journal  of  the  day  without 
finding  an  article  or  a  letter  on  "  Biblical  Revision."  The  public 
mind  is  already  moved,  whether  the  movement  be  for  good  or  evil ; 
and  the  only  consideration  open  to  us  is  this.  What  is  the  best 
way  of  restoring  tranquillity  1 

Motos  i^rcBStat  componere  fluctus. 

That  this  movement  is  for  good,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  that  spirit  of  improvement  in  all  our  insti- 
tutions, which  distinguishes  the  present  centmy  in  comparison 
■with  the  last.  The  same  feeling  which  moved  us  to  restore  and 
make  comely  our  cathedral  and  parish-churches,  now  moves  us  to 
desire  and  promote  the  improvement  of  our  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Let  us  consider  calmly  what  are  the  results  that  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  an  Authorized  Revision,  that  we  may  judge 
in  some  measure  whether  good  or  evil  is  likely  to  predominate. 

First,  we  may  boldly  predict  that  an  Authorized  Revision 
will  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  public  confidence  (if  indeed 
it  has  been  shaken)  in  the  general  fidelity  and  substantial 
goodness  of  our  Version.  All  our  best  scholai'S  are  agreed  in 
this,  that  the   English  Translation  is  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
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both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spii-it  of  the  original,  that  the  woild 
has  ever  seen. 

If  then  the  public  mind  has  been  at  all  unsettled  ;  if  the  desire 
for  correction  of  particular  passages  has  led  to  the  feeling  that 
a  New  Translation  is  required;  there  is  no  way  by  which  this 
feeling  can  be  so  completely  set  at  rest,  as  by  the  labours  of  a 
body  of  leai'ned  men  commissioned  to  revise  the  whole  Version. 
Under  their  hands  the  pillars  and  arches,  the  walls  and  but- 
tresses of  the  sacred  fabric,  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present, 
while  the  joints  are  pointed,  and  the  blemishes  removed. 

This  result  will  be  similar  to  that  which  followed  the 
laborious  examination  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  by  Dr  Kennicott 
and  his  associates.  A  vague  feeling  had  gone  abroad,  ax'ising 
from  the  nxmours  of  a  multitude  of  various  readings  in  those 
manuscripts,  that  the  text  was  in  a  very  uncertain  state.  The 
result  of  the  collation  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  the  various 
readings  were  of  small  importance,  making  no  difference  in  the 
sense,  and  that  the  general  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was 
most  securely  established. 

Secondly,  we  may  hope  that  several  passages  now  left  in  a 
dubious  state  will  be  effectually  cleared. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  translators  of 
IGll  have,  in  many  places,  purposely  left  our  minds  unsettled, 
because  their  own  minds  were  so.  Where  they  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  one  rendering,  to  the 
exclusion  of  another,  they  have  given  both,  one  in  the  text, 
the  other  in  the  margin.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  labours  of  Biblical  critics,  since  1611,  will  enable  the  i-evisers 
to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  in  some  of  these  doubtful  cases. 

There  is  another  more  important  class  of  double  renderings,  in 
text  and  margin,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

Thirdly,  we  may  say  with  full  assurance,  that  many  renderings, 
more  or  less  erroneous,  will  be  amended. 

These  amendments  will  be  of  various  shades  of  importance, 
and    effi^cted   by   various  means.     Sometimes  a  mere  change    of 
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punctuation,  or  tlie  cliange  from  affirmative  to  interrogative, 
will  bring  a  passage  into  accordance  witL.  tlie  original  :  sometimes 
(as  in  the  case  quoted  in  p.  8)  a  very  little  further  change 
will  restore  a  gracious  declaration,  lost  in  the  present  English ; 
sometimes  a  phrase,  which  in  1611  was  in  accordance  with  the 
original,  but  is  so  no  longer,  excej)t  to  the  ears  of  a  few  scholars, 
will  require  to  be  altered :  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  trans- 
lators have  missed  the  true  sense,  the  correct  rendering  must  be 
brought  forth  from  the  treasures  of  modern  criticism. 

None  of  these  emendations  will  be  without  some  value, 
both  to  ministers  and  people. 

It  is  a  painful  thing  for  a  minister  to  be  obliged,  year  after 
yeai",  to  read  to  his  flock  that  which  he  is  convinced  is  not  the 
genuine  word  of  Scripture.  It  is  scarcely  less  painful,  to  some 
minds  even  more  so,  to  put  forth  from  the  pulpit  corrections 
of  the  Authorized  Version.  Among  the  reasons  urged,  or  rather 
mentioned,  during  the  late  discussion  in  Parliament,  against  the 
necessity  of  a  revision,  it  was  said  that  ministers  had  the 
opportunity  of  stating  the  true  sense  of  the  original  in  their 
discourses.  Can  anything  be  mox'e  unsettling  to  the  public  mind 
than  this  state  of  things  continuing  year  after  year,  without 
a  step  towards  final  adjustment?  Even  supposing  the  minister 
to  be  right  in  his  interpretations,  can  we  safely  rest  in  a  position 
where  error  is  authorized  and  printed,  correction  unauthorized 
and  oral  ?  But  if,  as  must  often  happen,  the  minister  be  wrong  ; 
if  he  be  swayed  in.  favour  of  his  correction  by  five  i-easons  (as 
is  told  of  one  preacher  soon  after  IGll),  while  ignorant  or 
unmindful  of  the  thirteen  still  more  powerful  reasons  which 
moved  the  translators  to  adopt  their  rendering ;  what  a  field 
of  vacillation  and  error  is  thus  left  open  ! 

Surely  every  step  which  tends  to  diminish  these  evils,  every 
emendation,  well  considered  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  helps 
to  narrow  the  field  of  individual  correction,  will  be  a  boon  to 
all  the  members  of  our  Church. 

Nor  will  the  benefit  of  each  emendation  be  confined  to  the 
word  or  phrase  actually  corrected,   but    the  whole   context  will 
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regain  its  true  light  and  force.  A  defect  in  language,  like  a 
faulty  stone  in  a  building,  inflicts  injury  on  all  adjoining.  TLe 
harmony  of  parts  is  marred,  and  strength  is  lost.  It  is  not 
therefore  just,  to  estimate  the  value  of  revision  merely  by  counting 
up  the  number  of  probable  corrections  ;  the  whole  English  Bible 
will  gain  by  it.  To  quote  once  more  the  words  of  the  translators 
of  1611,  in  their  Preface  :  "By  this  means  it  will  come  to  pass, 
"  that  whatsoever  is  sound  already,  the  same  will  shine  as  gold 
"  more  brightly,  being  rubbed  and  polished." 

Fourthly,  I  have  alluded  above  to  one  particular  class  of  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  Authorized  Version  leaves  us  in  doubt ;  and 
have  reserved  these  to  the  last,  not  because  such  passages  are  more 
important  than  others  in  their  beai'ing  on  Divine  Truth,  but 
because  they  present  more  difficulty  in  the  process  of  coiTcction. 
The  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version  will  have  remarked  that 
the  double  renderings  (text  and  margin)  do  not  always  express 
the  doubt  of  the  translators  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  trans- 
lation, but  sometimes  "an  existing  doubtfulness  of  reading  in  the 
original  text."  In  such  passages  the  English  Version  is  a  faithful 
reflex  of  the  Hebrew  copies,  which  contain  one  reading  in  the 
text,  the  alternative  in  the  margin*. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  and  in  some  others  also,  where  by 
wrong  division  or  junction  of  words,  by  the  addition,  omission, 
or  change  of  a  letter,  the  text  has  become  faulty,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ampler  mieans  now  at  hand  for  investigating  the  truth, 
and  the  critical  labours  of  our  own  and  foreign  scholars  since 
IGll,  will  enable  the  revisers  to  point  out,  with  sufficient  warrant 
of  evidence,  the  genuine  readings,  and  to  place  in  the  Authorized 
Version  the  corresponding  English  words. 

This  will  be  another  result  of  no  small  value  ;  for  though  the 

cases   in   which    such   restoration   may    be   practicable,    are    not 

perhaps  very  numerous,  yet   some  of  them   stand  in    connexion 

with  important  passages  in    the    Law  and  the  Prophets,  which 

*  e.(j.  Isaiah  ix.  3.  See  also  i  Peter  i.  4,  ii.  21.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
text  and  margin  represent  the  readings  of  diiferent  MSS. 
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are  now  obsciu-ed  by  faulty  readings.  And  hence  also  will  arise 
a  further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures : 
when  a  word  long  lost  to  the  sacred  text,  is  at  length  restored, 
and  found  to  fit  into  its  place  as  no  other  word  can,  giving  and 
receiving  light  on  all  sides ;  this  very  correspondence  affords  the 
same  thiilling  evidence  as  would  be  given  by  the  discovery  in 
the  acropolis  of  Athens  of  a  hand  or  foot,  exactly  fitting  to  and 
completing  some  well-known  ancient  statue. 

I  will  only  mention  one  more  good  result  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  undertaking  of  an  Authorized  Revision.  It  is  the 
quickening  impulse  iliat  will  he  given  to  sacred  studies  both  in 
criticism  and  interpretation.  The  lonely  stiident  of  the  sacred 
originals,  and  the  village  pastor  labouring  to  draw  forth  the 
pure  water  of  life  for  his  flock,  will  feel  the  kindling  of  a 
livelier  zeal  in  all  their  labours,  when  they  know  that  there  is  an 
Authorized  Coimcil  by  whom  every  suggestion  will  be  duly 
weighed,  and  that  all  which  is  truly  good  will  become  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church, 

I  had  intended  to  notice  some  of  the  possible  dangers 
attendant  on  the  proposed  revision ;  but  when  I  think  of  them 
they  seem  to  sink  into  nothing  before  the  sacred  obligation,  to 
do  for  posterity  what  our  forefathers  did  for  us,  to  hand  down 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  purest  and  most  perfect  form  that  is 
attainable  at  the  present  day.  Let  us  be  no  longer  deterred  from 
this  good  work  by  vague  fears  of  unknown  difficulties :  they 
cannot  be  so  great  now  as  they  were  in  1611.  0  passi  graviora 
dahit  Deus  his  quoque  finem.  The  providence  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  guide  us  through  all  difficulties. 

Neither  let  us  give  way  to  the  ungrounded  fear  that  the 
reverence  and  love  of  the  people  for  the  English  Bible  as  a 
whole,  will  be  weakened  by  the  correction  of  some  defective 
renderings ;  their  reverence  and  love  rest  on  a  far  wider  and 
deeper  basis. 

Still  less  to  be  indulged  is  the  feeling  which  would  bid  us 
sit  still,  and  do  nothing,  because  the  present  Authorized  Version, 
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whatever  be  its  defects,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  veneration  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Our  fathers  have  not  venerated  the 
errors  and  defects  of  the  Version ;  they  have  stumbled  at  them, 
have  suffered  loss  by  them,  have  passed  by  them  perplexed  and 
imedified  :  but  they  have  venerated  the  English  Bible,  because 
in  spite  of  all  errors  and  defects,  it  spoke  to  them  the  Word 
of  God  with  authority  and  with  power. 

There  is  a  Futui'e,  as  well  as  a  Past,  to  be  thought  of;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  children  of  a  thousand  years  to  come  will  bless 
us  for  having  set  on  foot  the  work  of  revision,  and  venerate 
more  and  more,  as  it  advances  towards  pei'fection,  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


St  Leonakd's-on-Sea, 
August  27,  1856. 
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OF 
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AS  I  have  lately  added  to  my  collection  the  only  egg  of  the  iEpyornis 
maximus  *  which  ever  came  to  this  country,  I  venture  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  so  interesting  an  oological  specimen,  and  of  the  bird 
which  laid  it. 

Three  diiFerent  parts  of  the  world  appear  to  have  possessed  enor- 
mous tridactyle  birds,  each  of  which  opens  out  a  great  courser  to  our 
view.  North  America  points  to  the  footjsrints  of  the  Brontozoum 
giganteum  in  the  sand  stones  of  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  New  Zealand 
boasts  her  fifteen  or  twenty  species  of  Dinornis,  of  which  the  Moa 
Dinornis  giganteus  f  is  the  largest,  and  Madagascar  has  lately  revealed 
to  us  the  existence  of  the  ^Epyoi-nis  maximus.  The  Brontozoum 
giganteum  belongs  to  the  Triassic  period  of  geology,  the  vast  antiquity 
of  which,  in  some  degi'ee,  weakens  our  interest.  For  the  mind's  eye 
retrospectively  k)oking,  takes  dimly  into  its  vision  an  object  seen 
through  countless  ages  of  bygone  time.  The  two  Island  Giants  are 
well  ascertained  to  have  existed  not  very  remotely,  in  fact  in  *  the 
Eecent ;'  and  come  home  to  our  imaginations  in  all  their  vivid  reality, 
as  things  only  of  yesterday,  or  perhaps  even  to-day,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  though  of  this  I  never  have  had  any  very  great  hope. 

The  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  Archasopteryx  macrurus  Owen, 
in  the  quarries  of  lithographic  limestone  at  Pappenheim,  near  Solenhofen, 

*  So  named  by  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  from  aliris,  tall  or  immense, 
and  oppis,  a  bird.     So  Dinornis :   Seivhs,  vast  or  terrible,  opvts,  a  bird. 

t  '  Manu  is  the  general  name  for  bird  in  the  groups  south  of  tho  equator,  from 
Tahiti,  westward,  to  Samoa  and  the  Friendly  Islands.  The  word  Moa  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  domestic  fowl.'— Vide  Athenceiim,  No.  1885,  Dec.  12,  1863. 
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Bavaria,  the  only  known  specimen  of  wliicli  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Britit-li  Museum,  places  the  osseous  remains  of  birds  (though  this 
differs  from  all  known  aves  in  structure)  much  farther  back  in  the 
geological  periods  than  was  before  supposed,  this  rock  being  a  member 
of  the  upper  oolite.  Vide  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's  Antiquitij  of  Man,  p.  451, 
eh.  xxii.  As  our  business  at  present  is  with  the  avi-fauna  of  the  last 
few  hundred  years,  it  is  not  proper  to  diverge  into  a  discussion  of  '  the 
hiixl  tvhich  never  fleiv.'' 

There  are  three  eggs  of  the  ^pyornis  maximus  extant,  the  largest 
and  finest  eggs  in  the  world.  Paris  possesses  two  and  some  fi-agments, 
the  one  in  my  collection  is  the  third.  Wlien  I  purchased  this,  I  was 
assured  that  it  exceeded  in  magnitude  the  two  others,  which  I  find 
from  a  paper  entitled  Compte  Rendu  des  Seances  de  VAcademie  des 
Sciences,  No.  4,  27  Janvier  1851,  par  M.  Isidore  GeoiFroy  Samt- 
Hilaire,  tome  xxxii.  p.  101,  to  be  the  case.* 

Previous  to  its  falling  into  my  hands,  it  had  been  shoAvn  at  the 
meetings  of  the  following  societies  in  London  :  the  Geologists'  Associ- 
ation, Zoological  Society,  London  Institution,  and  Geological  Society. 
In  the  newsjmpers  its  long  diameter  is  stated  to  be  15  inches,  but  I 
find  by  actual  measurement,  its  real  dimensions  are  as  folloAvs.  Shape  an 
ellijjse,  major  axis  12^  inches,  minor  axis  9|  inches,  great  circum- 
ference 34j\  inches,  small  circumference  29^  inches,  weight  avoir- 
dupois 3  lbs.  11-^  oz.  nearly.  Contrast  these  Avith  the  following  taken 
from  Ostrich  eggs  in  my  cabinets.  Smooth  North  African  Ostrich :  major 
axis  G|-  inches,  minor  axis  5  inches,  great  circumference  18f  inches, 
less  circumference  17  inches.  A  rough  South  African  Ostrich  has 
major  axis  5f  inches,  minor  axis  5  inches  ;  great  circumference  17|- 
inches,  less  circumference  16^  inches.  The  former  of  these  was  picked 
out  as  a  very  large  egg,  but  the  axes  of  the  ^pyornis  give  nevertheless 

*  The  two  Paris  eggs  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  — 

CEuf  ovoide  CEuf  ellipsoide 
m.  m. 

Grand  diamtoe 0-34  0-32 

Petit  diametre 0-225  0-23 

Grande  circonference .....     0'85  O'Si 

Petite  circonference   .....     071  0'72 

wliicli  may  be  thus  translated  into  English  feet  and  inches :  — 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Great  diameter    ....     1     1-38608         1  0-59866 

SmaU  diameter    ....     0     8-85843  0  9-05529 

Great  circumference      ...     2     9-46519         2  907148 

Less  circumference        ...     2     3-95327         2  4-34698 
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a  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one.  Are  we,  then,  to  make  the  former 
double  the  altitude  of  the  ostrich,  viz.  14  or  16  feet?  This  question 
has  been  dealt  with  by  M.  Geoffi-oy  Saint-IIilaire,  from  whose  writings 
I  derive  chiefly  my  knowledge  of  the  bird  and  its  bones.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  we  cannot  go  that  length.  With  the  Paris  eggs  came  the 
lower  portion  of  the  metatarsal  of  the  left  leg,  found  in  the  same 
locality  with  at  least  one  of  the  eggs.  This,  he  says,  indicates  a  bird 
with  shorter  legs  in  proportion,  than  the  ostrich,  yet  with  a  much 
thicker  body,  and  he  puts  the  height  of  the  Madagascar  bird  at  between 
three  metres  and  four  metres,  i.e.  9  ft.  10-11237  in.  and  13  ft.  1-48316  in. 
and  leans  to  the  belief,  that  it  slightly  exceeded  the  New  Zealand 
species  in  altitude.  He  compixtes  the  contents  of  his  eggs  at  about  8f 
litres,  i.e.  aboiit  7  quarts  1  pint,  and  equal  to  those  of  6  ostriches,  17 
emeus,  or  148  hens,  a  statement  which  Professor  Owen  confirms,  but 
justly  says,  that  eggs  of  birds  *  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  species  which  laid  them.  It  is  true  this  is  most  strikingly 
the  case  in  Apteryx  Mantelli  or  kiwi,  the  fresh  egg  of  which,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Sclater,  weighs  14|-  oz.  Avhile  the  living  bitd  is  60  oz.,  so  that  the 
egg  is  nearly  equal  to  one- fourth  of  the  bird.  The  cause  of  this  ex- 
ceptional case  can  be  explained,  it  is  not  common  in  the  brevipennes ; 
the  example  of  the  Talegalla  or  brush  turkey  can  hardly  be  adduced. 
Certainly  eggs  do  vary.  It  has  been  considered  that  the  weight  of  a 
domestic  fowl  equals  48  of  her  eggs,  while  that  of  an  ostrich  is 
equivalent  to  a  hundred  of  her's.  See  Wild  Sports  of  the  World, 
p.  323.  Nevertheless  in  general  we  are  pretty  safe,  I  think,  in  taking 
the  eggs  of  the  Struthiones  as  being  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  birds 
'  -which  laid  them.  In  a  new  publication  :  A  First  Year  in  Canterbury 
Settlement,  by  Samuel  Butler,  p.  139,  the  author  states  '  that  a  gentle- 
man living  at  Kaikoras  possesses  a  Moa's  egg,  it  is  10  inches  by  7 
inches,  and  was  discovered  in  a  Maori  grave.' 

It  is  curious  that  the  Turks  and  Arabs  also  appear  to  place  ostrich 
eggs  over  their  tombs,  and  I  believe  certain  African  tribes  do  the 
same.  But  to  return — as  there  were  so  many  species  of  Dinornis,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  the  egg  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Butler  belongs  to 
Dinornis  giganteus.  The  authenticated  egg  of  this  species  has, 
therefore,  still  to  be  found.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  an  oologist,  I  think, 
that  the  embryo  contained  in  a  space  of  10  inches  by  7  inches,  would 
never  equal,  in  bulk  and  stature,  the  bird  produced  from  an  embryo  in 

*  In  reptiles  the  eggs  are  extraordinarily  small.  In  the  case  of  saiirians 
Alligator  Lucius,  and  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  it  is  astonishing  how  such  huge  bodies 
could  ever  spring  from  such  small  eggs. 
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an  ellipse,  whose  axes  are  12|-  inches,  by  9|^  inches.  Neither  is  it, 
perhaps,  quite  satisfactory  to  jndge  of  a  bird  by  a  portion  of  its  meta- 
tarsal *  alone.  The  bones  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  are  necessary, 
because  Ave  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  sexes,  which  may  vary 
a  little,  the  age,  if  adult  or  not,  and  that  variation  of  size,  plumage,  &c. 
on  which  INTr.  Darwin  builds  his  theory  of  natural  selection. f  In 
many  tribes  this  is  considerable.  It  is  possible,  nay  most  probable, 
that  the  single  Paris  metatarsal  fragment  is  not  that  of  the  largest  and 
finest  ^pyornis,  it  may  not  be  even  an  average  one,  while  we  are 
contrasting  it  with  the  specimens  of  Dinornis  picked  out  of  hundreds. 
My  own  impression  therefore  is,  that  the  argument,  according  to  our 
present  most  imperfect  data,  tends  to  show,  that  the  jEpyornis  maximus 
exceeds  the  Dinornis  in  bulk,  if  not  in  height.  The  large  footprints 
of  the  waders  on  a  tidal  shore,  in  a  stratum  2,000  feet  thick  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  do  not  indicate,  I  believe,  a  frame  as  large  as  that 
oftheMoa.  Professor  Owen  says  12  feet  high.  But  of  these  American 
Ornithicnites  I  do  not  speak.  M.  GeoiFroy  Saint-Hilaire  says  the 
Madagascar  bird  appi"oaches  the  Dinornis,  as  a  species,  but  is  gene- 
rically  distinct,  |  in  Avhich  Professor  Owen  also  agrees.  Vide  Owen's 
Palceontologi/,  p.  80,  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  present  day. 

To  both  fabulous  qualities  have  been  assigned,  such  as  killing  and 
eating  an  ox  in  the  former  case,  and  devoiuring  the  Maori  children  in 
the  latter — they  were,  however,  vegetable  feeders.  It  is  possible  the 
Dinornis  may  have  lived  upon  the  Tutu  (pronounced  Toot)  Avhich,  on 
first  coming  up,  resembles  asjiaragixs,  a  kind  of  fei-n  common  in  New 
Zealand  and  much  esteemed  by  sheep.  (Butler's  Canterbury  Settlement, 
p.  97.)  Its  claws  have  been  thought  well  adapted  for  tearing  up 
roots  of  fern.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  fire  exterminated  the  Moa, 
as  has  been  said.  Man  has  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  cleared  off  the 
Gare  fowl,  Alca  impennis. 

The  Dodo,  Didus  ineptus,  also,  probably  came  to  an  end  from  man's 
voracity ;  while  cats  are  said  to  be  rapidly  turning  the  Dodo-like  or 
tooth-billed  pigeon  of  the  Navigator  Isles,  Didunculus  Strigirostris,  into 
an  extinct  species.  I  trust  the  zeal  of  British  ornithologists  will  not 
allow  this  form  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  retaining  specimens  of 

*  The  Lone  '  to  which  the  toes  are  articuhited.' — Owen. 

t  Dr.  S.  Thomson,  in  his  book  on  New  Zeaknd,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  certainly  speaks 
of  an  egg  with  diameters  12  inches  and  9  inches,  found  with  a  Iniman  skeleton. 
He  gives  a  circumference  27  inches.  These  dimensions  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  my  specimen. 

I  He  states  that  it  diifers  from  it  par  la  forme  tres-elargie  et  deprimee  de  la 
portion  iuferieiire  (and  very  likely  the  greatest  part )  of  the  metatarsal  bone. 
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its  skin,  bones,  and  eggs,  for  the  use  of  future  generations — a  duty  we  owe 
to  them :  science  suffers  from  the  negligence  of  our  ancestors,  which 
reflection  should  stir  us  up  in  our  generation  ;   we  must,  however,  be 
quick.     The  Apteryx  only  lingers,  while   even  the   Emeu  Dromuus 
NovEe  Hollandia3  is  greatly  diminished  in  numbers.     Races  of  birds  and 
animals,  like  those  of  men,  having  served  their  appointed  time  in  the 
course  of  natm-e,  by  natiu'e's  laws  are  doomed  to  depart  and  thus  de- 
monstrate the  temporary  character  of  all  the  productions  of  this  earth. 
The  first  Paris  egg  was  discovered  in  1850  by  M.  Abadie,  capitaine 
d'un  navire  marchand,  in  harbour  at  Madagascar,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  island.     This  was  perforated  at  the  end  and  used  by  a  native  for 
domestic   purposes.      Soon  after,  another  perfect   specimen  of  nearly 
equal  volume,   taken  from  the   bed  of  a  torrent,  in  the  remains  of  a 
small  landslip   (parmi  les  debris  d'un  eboulement)  came  to  light  from 
the  N.W.  extremity.     Later,  a  third  and  some  bones,  were  discovered 
in  a  recent  formation.     This  last  egg  was  unfortimately  smashed  on  the 
voyage  to  Paris,  where  the  three  were  sent  by  M.  Malavois,  a  French 
gentleman  of  the  Isle  of  Reunion  or  Bourbon,  who  received  them  from 
Madagascar.     My  egg  was  found  at  Mananzari  on  the  E.  coast  (this 
is  not  Mananhari  farther  North  on  the  same  side)  at  a  depth  of  forty- 
five   feet   in  a  hill  of  ferruginous  clay,  '  dans  le  terrain  diluvien,'  by 
Malgaches  when  digging  for  an  iron  mine,  and  was  sent  to  the  Mauritius 
and  thence  forwarded  in  1858  to  Paris,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Lachambre 
and  Co.  of  that  island.     Circumstances  caused  it  to  fall  into  the  pos- 
session of  M.  J.  F.  Brunet,  secretary  to  the  French  Charitable  Associa- 
tion, London,  for  whom   Professor  Tennant  undertook  to  dispose  of  it. 
To  both  these  gentlemen  I  am  much  indebted,  for  their  readiness  to 
furnish  me  with  all  the  information  in  their  power.     Some  bones  are 
said   to  have  been  found  with  the  egg,  but  they  were  unfortunately 
broken  before  they  were  taken  out.     This  I  the  more  regret,  because 
the   fragments  at  Paris  are  so  very  imperfect.     The  surface  is  much 
stained  with  clay,    consequently  the  fine  lustre,  which  I   suppose  it 
originally  had,  has  vanished.     The  colour  was  probably  the  same  when 
first  laid,  as  that  of  the  Ostrich,  Struthio  camelus,  viz.  a  pale  yellow 
white.     In  granulation  it  resembles  South  African  specimens  of  the 
same  bird,  but  the  indentations  are  vastly  eoarser  and  larger.     The 
very   marked  difference  between   the  eggs  of  the   North   and    South 
African  Ostrich  in  size  and  grani;lation,  was  first  pointed  out  by  my 
friend  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Trixtram  in  The  Ibis,  but  it  is  not  yet  determined, 
I  believe,  if  these  two  birds  form  distinct  species  or  only  races,  or 
either.     N       e  has  taken  cai'e  to  wrap  up  the  egg  of  the  ^pyornis 
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maximus  in  a  shell  of  the  very  greatest  strength :  had  it  been  otherwise 
it  could  hardly  have  stood  the  Avear  and  tear  it  must  have  undergone, 
for  though  the  bird   has  existed  probably  in  modern  days,  yet  it,  I 
should  say,  only  lingered.     Therefore,  this  last-found  egg  may  be  many 
hundred  years  old,  but  taking  it  at  two  hundred  years,  that  is  a  long 
time  for  an  egg  to  remain  in  clay.     In  my  specimen  some  heavy  sub- 
stance rattles  when  shaken,  and  I  have  been  asked  if  it  contains  an 
embryo — but   I  do  not   think   this  likely  :   perhaps  it  may  have  in  it 
one  of  those  calculi  common  in  Ostrich  eggs,  Avhich  vary  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  marble  ;  I  have  one  now  before  me,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  shell — it  will  not  scratch  glass.     In  Wild  Sports 
of  the  World,  by  Greenwood,  p.  324,   speaking  of  these    calcuh  or 
concretions  of  shell,  he  gives  the  following :  '  I  find  Barrow  says,  these 
are  pale  yellow,  in  one  egg  we  found  nine,  in  another  twelve.'     Thun- 
berg  says  :  '  a  stone  is  sometimes  found,  hard,  white,  flat,  and  smooth, 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  they  are  sometimes  cut  and  made  into  buttons.' 
The   substance  in  my  egg  appears  very  like  one  of  the  above  ;  but  I 
hesitate  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  to  do  which,  I  must  bore  a  hole  in  a 
specimen   at   present   in   the   most  perfect  condition,  and  as  regards 
England,   unique.     These    concretions  have    nothing  to  do  Avith  '  the 
gizzard  stones '   swallowed  by  birds  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
triturative  power.     Mr.  Butler  says,  p.  139,  on  the  Moa  :   'Little heaps 
of  their  gizzard  stones  are  constantly  foimd  ;   they  consist  of  very  smooth 
and    polished    flints  and  cornelians,  with  sometimes  quartz — the  bird 
generally  selected  rather  pretty  stoneS '  (how  lilce  the    Ostrich  taste 
this  is) ;  'I  do  not  remember  finding  a  single  sandstone ;   these  heaps  are 
easily  distinguished,   and  are    vqvj  common.'     Livingstone    says,    ch. 
vii.   p.  154:    'the  food  of  the   Ostrich  consists  of  pods  and  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants,*  with  leaves  of  various  kinds ;   and  as  they  are  often 
dry,    he   picks  up  a  great  quantity  of  pebbles,  many  of  which  are  as 
large  as  marbles.' 

If  the  JEpyornis  maximus  Avas  a  layer  of  one  egg,  I  should  imagine 
more  Avould  hardly  be  found,  though  this  Avoidd  not  absolutely  make 
it  so  very  scarce,  for  DarAvin  in  his  Origin  of  Species,  p.  %Q,  says,  '  the 
Fulmar  Petrel,  Procellaria  glacialis,  lays  but  one  egg,  yet  it  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  numerous  bird  in  the  Avorld.'  Should  it,  on  the  contrary, 
have  had  as  many  as  the  Ostrich,  Emeu,  and  Rhea  of  South  America, 
our  chances  must  of  coui'sebe  improved  :  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 
The  nests  of  the  Ehea,  according  to  DarAvin,  contain  betAveen  tAventy 
and  thirty  eggs  each,  laid,  however,  by  several  females.     Perhaps  the 

*  Lcguiiicn,  a  \iod. 
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Madagascar  bird,  which  was  probably  polygamous,  had  the  habit  of 
scattering  eggs  all  over  the  coiintiy,  as  does  the  Rhea  and  also  the 
Ostrich.  Darwin  says  of  the  former  :  *  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  eggs  in  great  numbers  lie,  either  scattered  or  single,  all  over 
the  country.'  If  this  was  the  case  with  the  species  of  which  we  are 
treating,  the  four  eggs  obtained  would  most  likely  be  solitary  ones,  and  a 
full  nest  of  ^pyornis  maximus  may  yet  be  discovered,  particularly  as 
the  immense  strength  of  the  shell  appears  to  defy  time.  But  bones  are 
our  chief  desiderata  :  these  will  probably  turn  up  in  some  bog  or  banks 
of  a  river.  Rheas  were  seen,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  swimming  across  the 
Santa  Cruz  river  where  it  was  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  rapid 
stream.  Sturt  came  upon  two  Emeus  in  the  same  Avay  in  the  Murrur- 
bridgee  in  Australia,  and  one  of  the  great  eggs  was  at  least  washed  out 
by  a  stream.  Bones  of  the  New  Zealand  Giant  Avere  found  in  a  morass, 
and  in  such  a  situation  I  should  search  in  Madagascar. 

It  is  strange  that  so  colossal  a  creature  could  have  lived  in  modern 
days  and  yet  escape  notice.  M.  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  quoting  Mr. 
Strickland  (^??7mZs  of  Natural  History,  No.  23,  Nov.  1849,  338)  states 
that  M.  Dumarele,  a  French  merchant,  sent  an  account  of  an  enormous 
egg,  in  1848,  to  M.  JolifF,  surgeon  of  the  Geyser.  This  was  seen  by  him 
in  Madagascar  at  Port  Leven,  but  he  could  not  buy  it  of  the  natives, 
as  it  belonged  to  a  chief  of  the  Sakalawas  tribe,  and  on  account  of  its 
rarity,  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  them.  Most  Hkely  M.  Duma- 
rele's  specimen  is  one  of  those  in  Paris. 

Perhaps  the  bird,  though  probably  now  extinct,  has  not  been  so  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  as  some  of  the  cartilages,  according  to  the 
French  account  received  by  me  with  the  egg,  were  still  adhering  to  the 
bones  when  found.  The  condition  of  the  shell,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be 
called  semi-fossil :  it  is  said  to  be  three  times  the  thickness  of  the 
Ostrich's.  Of  all  the  bones  in  a  bird,  we  could  scarcely  have  selected 
one  more  valuable  than  the  metatarsal  to  science,  as  indicative  of  fixed 
ornithological  laws,  which  is  so  far  most  fortunate. 

The  Malgaches,  which  inhabit  the  south  of  IMadagascar,  own  no 
allegiance  to  the  Hooah  sovereignty,  and  that  circumstance  I  believe 
renders  it  difficult  to  search  that  portion  of  the  country.  When, 
however,  time  and  opportunity  afford,  I  hope  that  it  may  fall  to  the  lot 
of  an  English  gentleman — one  who  has  of  late  done  so  much  *  towards 
elucidating  the  very  wondei'ful  fauna  of  Madagascar,  IMr.  EdAvard 
Newton,  of  Mauritius — to  discover  and  place  before  the  world  such  bones 
of  this  species  as  may  determine  exactly  its  size  and  character,  and 

*  See  The  Ibis,  edited  by  T.  L.  Sclutcr,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S.  vol.  _iv.  p.  2Gj, 
No.  1-3,  July  1862  ;  and  subsequent  Kos. 
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enlighten  us  as  to  tlie  other  particulars  of  its  habits  and  structure 
which  we  so  much  desiderate.  Accident,  such  as  the  plough  of  the 
American  boy,  and  modern  researches,  finding  here  a  bone  and  there  a 
bone,  bring  many  interesting  creatures  to  light;  doubtless  Sindbad's  Roc 
had  some  origin — it  is  not  a  myth  without  a  starting  point.  How  many 
extraordinary  forms  have  passed  away  without  leaving  even  a  footstep 
behind  !  Could  we  only  read  the  roll  of  the  Inspired  Ornithologist 
to  whom  '  wisdom  was  granted  '  and  '  who  spake  of  beasts  and  fowls  ;  ' 
whose  pages  may  be  said  to  have  come  direct  from  the  Creator,  Avhat 
wonders  would  it  not  unfold — Avonders  which  would  command  our 
attention,  notwithstanding  the  late  attempted  depreciation  of  the  Sacred 
Records !  Neither  would  a  volume  on  birds,  of  papyrus  fi-om  Alex- 
andria, come  down  to  us  amiss.  But  as  these  are  not  within  our 
reach,  we  must  depend  upon  our  own  efforts  to  arrest  the  present  and 
recover  the  past,  the  search  after  which  creates  so  keen  an  interest  at 
this  day  in  scientific  minds,  and  has  conferred  so  much  imperishable 
fame  upon  the  illustrious  names  which  our  learned  societies  now 
contain  among  their  members,  whose  works  are  a  lasting  proof  to 
posterity  that  they  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Just  as  this  paper  was  going  to  the  press  my  attention  Avas  called  to 
Mr.  Strickland's  translation  of  M.  J.  G.  Saint-Hilaire's  pamphlet  in 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  2nd  Series,  No.  39,  March 
1851,  p.  IGl,  and  also  Professor  Owen's  remarks  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  the  above  periodical,  No.  75,  March  1854,  p.  229.  Neither  of 
these  papers  had  I  seen,  nor  was  I  previously  aware  of  their  existence. 
I  therefore  append  a  portion  of  Professor  Owen's  valuable  remarks.  He 
gives  the  following  admeasurements  of  the  Paris  eggs  : — 

Ovoid  egg  Ellipsoid  egg 
ft.    in.  lin.        ft.    in.  lin. 
Greatest  circumference  lengthwise        .        .        .     2  10     9         2     9     6 

Breadthwise 243         256 

Extreme  length  in  a  straight  line         .         .         .10     8         10     5 

'  The  portions  of  bones,  of  which  casts  were  exhibited '  (at  the 
Zoological  Society,)  '  consist  of  the  lower  end  of  the  right  and  left 
metatarsal  bones  and  the  upper  end  of  the  right  fibula.  These  are 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
Dinornis,  as  the  following  dimensions  demonstrate  : — 

iEpyomis  Din.  gig.   Casnarius 

in.  lin.  in.  lin.       in.  lin. 

Extreme  breadth  across  the  trochlear  condyles      .         .50  56         23 

Transverse  diameter  of  shaft  6  inches  above  lower  end  *29  23         01  Ij 

Antcro-posterior  diameter  of  shaft  6  in.  above  lower  end     13  15         0     7 

*  One  third  length  of  the  entire  bone  of  the  Dinornis  giganteus. 
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'  In  neither  the  Dinornis  nor  tlie  ./Epyornis  is  the  metatai'sns  per- 
forated, as  in  Casuarius  and  many  other  birds,  above  the  interspace 
between  the  outer  condyles :  that  interspace  is  simply  deeper,  or 
curved  higher  in  l)oth.  The  outer  trochlea,  which  is  entire  in  both 
portions  of  the  metatarsi  in  iEpyornis,  is,  in  a  marked  degree,  smaller 
than  in  Dinornis,  as  is  also  the  inner  trochlea,  as  far  as  one  may  judge 
from  the  posterior  part  which  is  preserved.  The  interspaces  of  the 
trochleas  are  Avider  posteriorly  in  iEpyornis,  and  the  outer  one  is  more 
angular  at  its  upper  end.  The  middle  portion  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lower  third  of  the^ shaft  of  the  metatarse  in  yEpyornis  is  more 
produced  than  in  Dinornis,  and  a  ridge  is  conlinued  from  it  to  each 
lateral  trochlea,  dividing  the  back  part  of  the  shaft  above  them  into 
three  surfaces;  whereas  the  corresponding  surface  in  Dinornis  is  simply 
flat  from  side  to  side.  Above  this  part  in  .^pyornis  the  posterior 
surface  on  each  side  of  the  middle  prominence  is  concave  and  meets 
the  anterior  surface  at  a  ridge  which  is  narrowest  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  bone.  In  Dinornis  both  borders  of  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft 
are  thick  and  rounded. 

'  The  iEpyornis  does  not  show  any  trace  of  the  rough  tract  for  attach- 
ment of  a  back  toe,  as  in  the  Palapteryx  robustus ;  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  Dinornis.  At  six  inches  from  the  lower  end  the  shaft 
begins  to  be  concave  along  the  middle  of  the  forepart,  the  concavity 
deepening  as  it  ascends ;  whereas  in  Dinornis  the  anterior  median  con- 
cavity of  the  shaft  does  not  begin  to  appear  until  above  the  upper  half 
of  the  bone.  In  this  character  the  ^pyornis  resembles  the  Cassowary ; 
but  it  differs  from  the  Cassowary  in  the  much  narrower  or  shai'per  lateral 
margins  of  the  shaft  of  the  metatarsus.  Like  the  Cassowary,  however, 
the  breadth  of  the  shaft  is  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  trochlea 
than  in  the  Dinornis  or  Palapteryx. 

'  It  would  be  hazardoiis  to  conclude  as  to  the  length  of  the  entire 
metatarse  from  the  breadth  of  the  distal  end ;  for  this  is  equal  in 
Dinornis  giganteus  and  Palaptejyx  robustus,  whilst  the  length  of  the 
metatarse  is  1  ft,  6  in.  in  the  one,  and  1  ft.  4  in.  in  the  other.  I  think 
it  more  probable,  however,  that  ^pyornis  had  a  shorter  rather  than  a 
lon"-er  metatarse  than  the  Dinornis  giganteus. 

'  That  its  legbones  were  smaller  is  significantly  indicated  by  the 
difference  of  size  in  thefibuLie. 

Dinornis  iEpyomis 

in.  lin.  in.  lin. 

Longest  diameter  of  tho  ujiprr  ind       .         .         .     2  11  2     9 

Shortest  diameter  of  the  up] lei- 011(1                          .1-1  10 
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'  This  bone  in  ^pyornis  shows  a  flat,  full,  oval  articular  facet  on  its 
tibial  side,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Dinomis. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Professor  Owen  concluded  that  the 
-i^pyornis  maximus  did  not  surpass  in  height  or  size  the  Dinomis  gi- 
ganteus,  and  that  it  was  more  probably  a  somewhat  smaller  bird. 

*  The  fragments  of  the  egg  of  Dinomis  or  Palapteryx — of  what  species 
of  course  cannot  be  determined — show,  after  arriving  approximately  at 
their  size  by  a  curve  of  the  fragments,  that  the  shell  was  not  only  ab- 
solutely thinner,  but  relatively  much  thinner  than  in  the  Ostrich,  and 
k  fortiori  than  in  the  ^pyornis.  The  air  pores,  also,  have  a  different 
form,  being  linear  not  rounded,  and  the  external  surface  is  smoother. 

'  In  the  smoothness  and  thinness  of  the  shell,  the  egg  of  the  Dinornis 
resembles  that  of  the  Apteryx ;  in  the  thickness  of  the  shell  and  the 
comparative  roughness  of  its  exterior,  the  egg  of  the  ^pyornis  more 
resembles  that  of  the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary. 

'  It  is  most  probable  that  the  entire  eggs  of  the  ^Epyornis  were 
excluded  in  the  usual  fertile  state,  but  had  suffered  such  want  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  usual  heat  requisite  for  their  incubation  as  to  have 
become  addled.' 

Professor  Owen  proceeds  to  give  measiirements  of  the  egg  of  the 
Apteryx.  I  remark  that  Professor  Owen^^makes  the  long  diameter  of 
the  Paris  egg  rather  smaller  than  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  also 
that  the  eggs  of  yEpyornis  maximus  and  Apteryx,  both  of  which  I  have 
in  my  collection  now  before  me,  present  to  the  eye  of  an  oologist  .such 
extremely  different  appearances,  that  to  compare  them,  and  thence 
draw  a  conclusion  as  if  they  were  eggs  of  the  same  species,  would  appear 
to  lead  to  a  mistake.  M.  O.  Des  Murs,  I  believe,  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
form  a  classification  of  birds  from  their  eggs.  "Without  giving  an  opinion 
on  this  idea,  I  will  only  say  that  eggs  do  give  very  valuable  information 
with  respect  to  birds;  and  in  no  case,  which  ever  came  under  my  ob.ser- 
vation,  have  I  found  greater  difference  than  in  respect  to  the  above 
mentioned.  I  look  upon  the  egg  of  the  Apteryx  as  purely  exceptional. 
The  very  strong  texture  of  the  shell  which  nature  has  used  for  the  care  of 
the  iEpyornis  maximus  has  a  meaning  siu-ely,  and  I  construe  it  thus :  she 
had  a  larger  and  heavier  embryo  to  deal  with.  The  localities  of  deposit 
for  each  egg  may  have  been  different ;  eggs  which  are  laid  on  wood  in 
holes  of  trees,  certainly  have  harder  shells,  such  as  those  of  the  Picidae 
(in  spite  of  which,  I  have  known  a  claw  stuck  through  them)  the 
Madagascar  egg  had  no  such  cai;se  for  strength,  no  rocks  probably  to 
resist.  However,  I  do  not  of  course  oppose  myself  as  regards  the  com- 
parative altitude  of  these  great  birds  to  the  recorded  opinion  of  so  great 
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an  authority  as  Professor  Owen,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  at 
some  future  time  a  series  of  complete  skeletons  of  the  bird. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  colour  of  these  large  eggs  resembles 
that  of  the  Ostrich,  in  which  I  observe  Professor  Owen  concurs:  they 
never  had  the  green  of  the  Emeu,  for  in  that  instance  the  strong  green 
is  laid  on,  in  a  granulated  network,  so  to  speak,  and  the  shell  beneath 
is  even  stained,  so  strong  is  the  colouring  matter.  Now  the  granulated 
network  of  this  egg  remains,  and  clearly  never  had  any  such  powerful 
green  on  it  as  that  which  stained  the  egg  of  the  Emeu. 

In  reference  to  the  large  size  of  the  egg  of  the  Apteryx,  Professor 
Owen  remarks  : — '  The  young  bird  must  be  excluded  unusually  well 
developed,  with  a  complete  clothing  very  like  the  parent,  and  capable 
of  using  its  limbs  and  beak  for  its  own  safety  and  support.'  The 
period  and  mode  of  incubation  in  a  state  of  nature  would  be  a  matter 
of  interest  in  this  species. 

Brighton:  March  12,  1864:. 
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[Extracted  from   The  Eagle,  No.  XLYIII.,  1874.] 


A   NEW   YEARS   TRIP. 


SATE  in  December  last,  turning  our  backs 
heroically  on  the  Christmas  temptations  of 
St  John's,  J.  and  I  crossed  the  Channel  one 
roughish  night,  and  found  ourselves  some  twenty-four 
hours  after  comfortably  established  in  the  Hotel  de 
r  Europe  at  Lyons.  The  next  day  was  lovely,  bright 
and  fresh.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  view  from  the 
heights  of  Fourvieres,  which  rise  immediately  above  the 
city ;  the  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  great 
rivers,  lay  stretched  beneath  us,  surrounded  by  ramparts 
of  purple  hills,  and  then  came  range  on  range  of  hills 
beyond,  and  the  snowy  Alps  of  Dauphine  in  the  dim 
back-ground.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
on  the  heights  of  Fourvieres,  traces  of  baths  and  an 
aqueduct  and  the  like. 

The  Cathedral  of  Lyons,  flatter  in  fa9ade  and 
buttresses  than  the  churches  of  northern  France, 
possesses,  like  our  own  churches  of  Exeter  and  Ottery, 
the  very  rare  feature  of  two  flanking  towers  which  form 
the  transepts.  It  contains  some  excellent  work,  capitals 
and  vaulting,  in  a  pure  and  early  style,  and  some  very 
rich  stained  glass.  The  high  altar  stands  well  forward 
almost  under  the  crossing,  while  the  stalls  are  placed 
round  the  apse  ;  an  arrangement  which  we  afterwards 
found  not  uncommon,  and  learned  to  like.  There  is  a 
larger  church  of  late  character,  lofty  and  opesn  ;  and 
one  of  very  early  date,  with  apses  and  towers  of  a 
strange  semi-Byzantine  look.  This  last  is  called  the 
church  of  Ainay,  a  contraction  of  Athengeum,  and  is 
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supposed  to  stand  on  the  very  spot  where  Caius 
founded  a  school  of  eloquence,  and  the  rhetorician 
trembled  before  the  altar  of  Augustus.*  To  this  altar 
are  said  to  have  belonged  the  four  columns  which 
support  the  central  tower  of  the  church.  Christian 
associations  too  are  not  lacking,  for  the  martyrs  of 
the  second  century,  Pothinus  and  Blandina,  were  con- 
fined in  cells  beneath. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Avignon,  passing  places 
rich  in  historic  memories,  and  most  strikingly  situated  in 
many  instances  on  the  banks  of  the  widening  Rhone. 
I  could  gladly  dwell  on  the  charming  days  we  spent  at 
Avignon  :  the  cathedral  with  its  early  dome  and  pointed 
waggon  vault ;  the  huge  palace  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Popes  ;  the  mediaeval  walls  still  surrounding  the  town  ; 
the  narrow  bridge  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  its 
ruined  chapel  hanging  over  the  mid  stream  ;  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Villeneuve  across  the  glorious  river.  Even 
the  quaint  hotel,  with  its  dirt,  and  its  orange  trees 
and  little  tank-like  courts,  is  pleasant  to  remember  now. 

J.  however  was  full  of  Roman  aspirations,  and 
dragged  me  on  to  Nismes.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  stands  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  our  journey.  It  was  used  as  a  fortress  in  early 
times,  and  suffered  accordingly ;  till  a  century  ago  it 
was  filled  with  houses  and  huts  ;  now  it  stands  in  a 
clear  space,  and  externally  looks  in  marvellous  pre- 
servation. Imagine  an  oval  building  of  dark  limestone, 
far  too  large  to  stand  in  the  great  court  of  Trinity,t  and 
nearly  as  high  as  King's  Chapel.  Two  rows  of  arched 
openings  run  all  round,  arch  answering  to  arch  and  pillar 
to  pillar.  The  lower  arches  open  into  a  huge  cavernous 
corridor,  from  which  arched  passages  radiate  inwards, 
some  leading  to  the  lower  seats  of  the  interior,  some 
communicating  with  an  upper  corridor  from  which  the 

*  See  Juvenal  i.  44.     The  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius, 
f  Accorchng   to   JNIurray  the  dimensions  of  tlie  Amphitheatre  are  437 
feet  by  332. 
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higher  seats  are  gained.  This  upper  corridor  is  roofed 
with  vast  slabs  of  stone,  said  to  be  18  feet  long : 
indeed  the  size  and  solidity  of  the  whole  work  is  what 
strikes  one  most  of  all.  Scarcely  less  striking  is  the 
number  and  width  of  the  passages  by  which  every  part 
of  the  building  is  accessible  at  once.  We  enter  through 
one  of  these  lower  passages  and  reach  the  inner  oval. 
It  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  exterior  of  the  building,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  pass  in  all  directions 
and  to  see  the  entire  plan.  Thirty-two  rows  of 
stone  step-like  seats  rise  one  above  another  at  an 
angle  of  perhaps  thirty  degrees,  most  of  these  rows 
nearly  perfect  in  parts  of  the  building,  and  all  distinctly 
traceable.  These  tiers  of  seats  are  divided  into  four 
zones  by  spaces  wider  and  higher  than  the  seats  them- 
selves, and  are  also  separated  crossways  by  passages 
radiating  down  towards  the  centre.  The  lowest  row, 
on  the  level  of  the  bounding  wall,  is  now  about  eight 
feet  above  the  arena,  the  highest  about  seventy  feet. 
Altogether  the  building  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
rather  more  than  20,000  people,  all  of  whom  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  seats  had  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  arena.  On  the  outer  wall  are  rings  cut  in 
solid  blocks  of  stone,  to  receive  the  poles  which  held  the 
awning  stretched  over  the  spectators ;  and  J.  puzzles 
himself,  and  me,  by  sceptical  calculations  how  any 
scaffolding  whatever  could  support  so  vast  a  weight. 
I  argue  that  it  did  support  it ;  but  he  is  neither  silenced 
nor  convinced. 

Though  the  Amphitheatre  is  the  great  sight  of 
Nismes,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Next  in  order 
should  be  named  the  building  which  is  known  as  the 
Maison  Carree,  an  exquisite  little  temple  in  almost 
perfect  preservation.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built 
of  yellowish  stone,  and  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  It  has  been  used  in  turn  as  a  church, 
a  council-chamber,  a  stable,  a  granary,  and  a  dead- 
house,  but  amid  all  these   changes    appears   to    have 
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suffered  little  damage.  On  a  base  of  some  height^ 
approached  in  the  front  by  steps,  thirty  slender  columns 
support  an  elaborately-carved  frieze :  about  one  third 
of  the  building  forms  a  portico  open  at  the  sides, 
the  remainder  is  the  cella  or  inner  temple.  Perfect 
though  the  temple  seems  as  it  stands,  it  has  been  found 
from  excavations  that  it  was  connected  with  other  and 
larger  buildings  of  which  it  formed  a  centre,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  one  end  of  the  ancient  Forum. 
The  interior  is  now  a  museum,  and  contains  a  col- 
lection of  paintings,  including  Delaroche's  picture  of 
Cromwell  viewing  the  dead  body  of  Charles  I.,  some 
modern  sculpture,  and  a  number  of  antiquities.  Under 
the  portico  stand  two  enormous  earthen  wine  jars 
(dolia)  at  least  eight  feet  high,  and  certainly  some 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  If  Ali  Baba's  olive  jars 
were  of  this  capacity,  the  thieves  had  at  any  rate  no 
reason  to  complain  of  insufficient  accommodation. 

Not  far  from  the  Maison  Carree,  in  a  broad  modern 
street,  you  come  upon  a  wide  channel  of  limpid 
water.  Follow  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  it  leads 
you  to  a  beautifully-kept  garden,  rich  in  evergreens, 
with  broad  water-courses  between  broad  gravel  path- 
ways, backed  by  a  cirque  thickly  grown  with  dark 
green  pines  and  shadowy  ilex-trees.  All  looks  like  a 
creation  of  modern  days,  and  yet  you  are  walking  amid 
the  footprints  of  seventeen  centuries.  The  little  cafe, 
covered  with  trailing  creepers  ;  the  platform  from  which 
a  military  band  discourses  daily  ;  the  fountain  from 
which  plashing  water  falls  into  a  basin  of  transparent 
blue — all  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths ; 
the  colonnades  along  which  the  water  flows,  now 
of  course  greatly  restored,  were  a  part  of  their 
structure ;  the  statue  which  gives  the  place  its  name 
of  the  Fountain  of  the  Nymphs  was  carved  by  Roman 
hands.  In  summer  the  scene  is,  we  are  assured, 
"un  veritable  ciel,"  and  even  now  in  winter  it  is 
strangely  beautiful — a  clear  blue,  almost  summer  sky. 
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clear  blue  water  on  every  side,  and  beyond,  a  back- 
ground of  the  darkest  green. 

Close  by  is  a  little  temple,  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  though  some  think  it  sacred  rather  to  the  Nymphs 
of  the  spot.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  side  aisles, 
one  almost  destroyed.  The  roof  has  partly  fallen  in,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  the  skill  of  the  builders  in 
fitting  together  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 
the  vaulting.  Around  are  extensive  remains  of  the 
buildings  which  were  the  precints  of  the  temple.  The 
interior  contains  a  collection  of  busts,  statuettes,  and 
other  remains,  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing,  even  to 
an  uneducated  eye,  how  truly  an  ancient  statue  was  a 
portrait,  and  how  utterly  we  have  now  lost  the  art  of 
portrait  sculpture.  One  bust  is  traditionally  that  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  wife  of  Agrippa 
and  Tiberius  :  the  face  is  bright  and  yet  sensual,  and 
might  well  be  that  of  Julia,  or  a  lady  like  her. 

The  modern  streets  and  boulevards  of  Nismes  sur- 
round a  thick  and  solid  core  of  houses,  penetrated  by 
tortuous  and  narrow  lanes.  In  the  heart  of  this  old 
town  are  the  Cathedral  and  the  Bishop's  palace.  The 
Cathedral  has  some  fine  early  work  in  its  western  front, 
but  the  interior  has  been  terribly  altered  and  modernised. 
It  is  however  impressive  from  the  great  width  of  the 
nave  and  choir.  Some  excellent  capitals  support  the 
arches  of  the  apse,  beyond  which  is  a  lady-chapel  in 
most  villainous  and  gaudy  taste.  There  are  two 
modern  churches  in  Nismes,  the  details  of  which  are 
certainly  not  in  the  purest  style,  but  which  are  effective 
from  their  size  and  good  general  proportions.  A  third 
church,  larger  still,  is  in  course  of  building. 

Of  course  we  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  Pont  du  Grard ; 
the  modern  name,  as  every  one  knows,  of  the  great 
aqueduct  which  carries  across  the  river  Gard  the 
channel  which  supplied  ancient  Nismes  with  water. 
A  wonderful  work  it  is,  and  in  a  situation  whicli 
renders  it  doubly  striking.     About  thirteen  miles  from 
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Nismes  is  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Gard,  confined 
between  hills  covered  with  brushwood  and  low  stunted 
evergreens ;  the  river  flowing  beneath  in  a  deep 
channel  broken  by  huge  slabs  of  rock.  Scarcely  a 
human  habitation  is  in  sight.  Across  this  valley  is 
carried  the  aqueduct,  on  three  rows  of  arches,  at  a 
height  of  nearly  i8o  feet  above  the  river.  It  is 
built  of  vast  blocks  of  yellow  limestone,  which  though 
much  weathered  on  the  surface,  are  as  solid  in  position 
as  on  the  day  they  were  first  put  up.  The  channel 
itself,  through  which  you  can  pass  from  end  to  end,  is 
perhaps  6  feet  high  and  not  quite  half  so  wide,  lined 
with  cement  partly  fallen  to  pieces,  and  covered  with 
solid  stone  slabs,  the  greater  part  of  which  still  remain. 
The  actual  bridge  is  more  than  Boo  feet  across;  signs  of  the 
aqueduct  beyond  can  be  traced  in  various  points  along 
the  plain,  while  on  the  other  side  you  can  make  your 
way  some  distance  towards  Nismes  along  a  cutting  and 
a  recently  excavated  tunnel.  The  whole  length  of  the 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  been  about  2^  miles.  The 
date  of  this  great  work  is  unknown,  though  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It 
certainly  confirms  most  strongly  the  impression  which 
all  we  have  seen  has  aiready  given  ©f  the  importance 
and  thoroughly  Roman  character  of  this .  part  of 
Southern  Gaul. 

Richer  even  than  Nismes  in  treasures  of  the  past  is 
Aries,  our  next  place  of  sojourn.  Much  of  Nismes  is 
modern,  Aries  is  altogether  old.  Its  towers  and  thickly- 
clustering  light  red  roofs  rise  in  a  gentle  slope  above  the 
Rhone,  crowned  by  the  Cathedral  and  the  Amphitheatre. 
The  general  plan  of  the  Amphitheatre  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Nismes ;  and,  though  not  so  perfect,  it  is  even 
grander  in  scale.  The  cavernous  passages  are  vaster, 
the  walls  higher,  the  arena  sunk  deeper  beneath  the 
lowest  seats.  It  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  holding 
25,000  spectators.  Till  a  quite  recent  date  the  interior 
area  was  choked  up  with  houses,  forming  almost  a  little 
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town ;  and  one  permanent  feature  remains  to  mark  a 
phase  of  its  history,  in  three  square  towers  which  rise 
upon  the  outer  walls.  These  are  relics  of  the  days  of 
Arab  triumph  in  the  south,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  eighth  century,  either  by  the  Saracens, 
or  by  Charles  INIartel,  who  expelled  them  from  the  city. 
At  all  events  they  were  part  of  the  defences  of  the 
fortress  into  which  the  Amphitheatre  was  at  that  period 
converted.  Climbing  one  of  these  towers,  we  get  a  clear 
and  extensive. view  ;  southward  the  delta  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  long  sweep  of  marshes  towards  Marseilles  and 
the  sea ;  around  us  grey  plains  with  white  gleaming 
towns  here  and  there  and  ruined  convents ;  beneath 
us  the  densely-built  town,  and  the  broad  blue  river  re- 
flecting a  bright  and  cloudless  sky. 

Close  to  the  Amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  the 
Theatre.  Part  of  the  semi-circular  space  (cavea)  for 
the  spectators,  with  its  rows  of  seats,  has  been  exca- 
vated ;  and  two  marble  columns  are  still  standing,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  proscenium.  Of  the  rest, 
besides  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  in  good  preservation, 
nothing  is  left  but  ruined  walls  and  fragments  of 
■  columns,  capitals  and  friezes ;  so  numerous  however 
and  so  rich,  as  to  prove  the  size  and  magnificence  of 
the  whole.  Here  was  found  the  statue,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  known  as  the  Venus  of  Aries.  ]\Iany  of  the 
more  perfect  remains  of  the  theatre  are  placed  in  the 
museum,  which  is  contained  in  a  desecrated  church. 
In  this  museum  we  find  a  collection  of  tombs,  Roman 
and  Christian,  many  of  them  wonderful  for  the  power  and 
clearness  of  the  sculpture  with  which  they  are  covered. 
There  are  many  statues  too  and  fragments ;  and  a 
very  fine  head  called  Livia,  and  another  of  Augustus. 
On  a  monumental  tablet  is  the  inscription  HOC  MONV- 
MENTVM  HEREDEM  NON  SEQVETVR,  a  practical  commen- 
tary on  Horace.*     vSome  leaden  water  pipes,  found  in 

*  Sat.  II.  viii.  13. 
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the  Rhone,  and  little  injured,  are  still  stamped  with 
the  Roman  maker's  name. 

Thoroughly  Roman  indeed  is  Aries,  bearing  testi- 
mony on  every  side  to  the  truth  of  the  title  which 
Ausonius  gives  it  of  the  Rome  of  Gaul*;  but  scarcely 
less  rich  is  it  in  antiquities  of  Christian  days.  Never 
have  I  beheld  a  more  beautiful  work  than  the  western 
porch  of  the  Cathedral  :  the  upper  portion  of  its 
Romanesque  sculpture  representing  the  last  judgment ; 
the  lower  filled  with  statues  of  saints,  and  pillars  resting 
on  carved  lions  and  prostrate  figures.  This  porch 
belongs  probably  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  an  almost  perfect  example  of  a  noble  period. 
The  rest  of  the  facade  is  plain  and  flat.  Internally 
the  unusually  narrow  and  lofty  nave  has  a  sharply- 
pointed  waggon  vault,  and  is  separated  from  the  narrow 
aisles  by  piers  of  great  solidity.  The  choir  is  late  and 
feeble,  and  all  is  rather  spoiled  by  over-zealous 
restoration.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  the  present 
building  is  the  centre  tower,  which  rises  in  three  stages, 
pierced  with  small  round-headed  windows.  A  small 
and  singularly  beautiful  cloister  is  connected  with  the 
church.  Two  sides  have  semi-circular  arches  and  rich 
sculpture  of  Byzantine  type ;  two  are  in  an  early 
pointed  style  with  lancet-headed  openings  and  groined 
vaulting. 

An  almost  equally  beautiful  cloister,  of  similar 
character,  belongs  to  the  Abbey  of  Montmajeur ;  the 
ruins  of  which,  on  a  solitary  limestone  hill,  stand  out  like 
an  island  in  the  vast  sea-like  plain.  Here  also  are  two  little 
chapels,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  partly  of  the 
earliest  round-arched  work,  one  of  them  the  traditional 
hermitage  of  St.  Trophimus,  the  Apostle  of  Aries  ;  and 
a  great  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  remarkable  for  the 
vast  span  of  its  nave  and  semi-circular  apse.  Beneath  it 
is  a  huge  crypt  as  large  and  complete    as  the  church 

*  Gallula  Rom.i  Arelas.    Ordo  noiiliiim  iirhium,  viii. 
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itself,  round  the  east  end  of  which  runs  a  broad 
I^assage,  opening  into  chapels  surrounding  a  central 
drum-like  core,  pierced  with  narrow  lights  ;  the  whole 
supports  the  apse  above,  to  which  it  corresponds  in 
shape.  The  exterior,  raised  on  a  steeply-sloping  rock, 
is  imposing  from  its  severe  simplicity  and  grand  solidity 
of  mass.  Its  sides  are  pierced  with  a  few  small  windows, 
and  no  bu  ttress  breaks  the  outline  of  the  walls. 

I  must  not  omit  the  church  and  cemetery  of  Alis- 
camps,  the  modern  equivalent  of  Elysii  Campi.  Not  far 
beyond  the  remaining  wall  of  Aries  you  come  to  an 
avenue,  bordered  with  empty  tombs,  ranged  side  by 
side  in  apparently  interminable  order.  Presently  the 
tombs  grow  thicker  still,  mingled  with  others  still  in  use, 
and  monuments  of  every  date  and  shape.  The  cemetery 
is  of  vast  extent,  and  was  a  noted  burial-place  in  pagan 
as  well  as  in  Christian  times.  The  dead  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  here  from  cities  as  far  distant  as 
Lyons.  At  length  you  reach  a  church,  and  through 
a  rich  Romanesque  doorway  enter  a  ruined  nave, 
of  which  only  the  walls  remain.  Beyond,  you  pass 
a  door,  and  find  yourself  beneath  a  central  stone- 
vaulted  dome,  supported  by  enormous  circular  pillars 
nearly  30  feet  in  circumference ;  transepts  project 
right  and  left,  roofed  with  waggon  vaults,  and  the 
church  is  terminated  eastward  by  three  round  apses, 
with  semi-domical  stone  vaulting.  This  part  is  in 
excellent  order,  and  the  masonry  is  particularly  good 
and  solid.  The  rest  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  our 
guide  avers ;  if  so,  these  traditional  iconoclasts  must 
have  destroyed  it  by  anticipation,  for  the  remains 
belong  partly  to  the  twelfth  century,  or  thereabouts, 
and  partly  to  the  fourteenth. 

Before  we  have  exhausted  the  treasures  of  Aries, 
and  while  we  are  still  discovering  a  tantalising  wealth 
of  attraction  in  the  country  round,  it  is  time  to  journey 
home.  Our  last  visit  is  to  the  so-called  catacombs 
beneath  the  cellars  of  the  Hotel,  which  are  of  some 
extent,   and  undermine  the  very  centre  of  the  town  : 
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bones  there  are  in  plenty,  and  in  wild  confusion,  but 
all  the  siculls  have  been  appropriated  by  this  time. 

One  place  we  determined  to  see  on  our  way,  the  little 
town  of  Orange,  between  Avignon  and  Lyons.  It  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  once  an  independent  princi- 
pality, from  which  the  Princes  of  Orange  derived  their 
title,  transferring  it  by  marriage  to  the  house  of 
Nassau  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  chief  monu- 
ment however  is  a  Roman  Theatre,  of  which  the 
front  still  remains  almost  perfect — a  huge  mass  of 
masonry,  no  feet  high  and  three  times  as  long,  over- 
shadowing and  dwarfing  the  modern  street  below. 
At  either  end  are  apparently  entrance  towers,  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  keep  of  an  ancient  castle. 
The  cavea,  very  perfect  in  parts,  is  for  about  two-thirds 
of  its  semi-circle  excavated  from  a  hill  which  rises 
sharply  behind  the  town ;  the  remainder  is  raised  on 
arched  passages  as  in  the  Amphitheatres  we  have 
already  seen.  At  the  other  end  of  the  little  town  is  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  a  centre  and  two  sides,  in  very  excel- 
lent preservation.  It  commemorates  apparently  a 
naval  victory,  the  centre  representing  a  hotly-contested 
fight,  the  sides  being  decorated  with  arms,  shields, 
ropes,  beaks  of  galleys,  and  trophies  of  naval  war ;  and 
is  supposed  to  be  in  honour  of  the  successes  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  Danube, 

So  closed  our  tour  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  in 
which  I  had  learned  something  at  any  rate  of  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  Rome,  and  of  her  hold  on  the  home 
provinces ;  and  something  too  of  Southern  France  in 
early  Christian  days.  A  night  at  Lyons,  another  at 
Amiens,  a  morning  spent  in  the  glorious  cathedral, 
contrasting  almost  involuntarily  the  vigorous  and  rest- 
less life  of  its  Northern  gothic  with  the  broad  flat 
surfaces  and  shadowy  repose  of  Southern  work; — and 
presently  Dover  welcomes  us  with  a  thoroughly  dirty 
drizzling  English  sky,  but  fails  to  dim  the  sunny 
memories  of  our  new  year's  trip. 
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PROGRAMME. 

I.  To  remove  all  Legal  and  Fiscal  Impediments  to 
the  Transfer  of  Land. 

II.  To  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Primo- 
geniture. 

III.  To  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limits  the 
power  of  Tying  up  Land. 

IV.  To  claim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the 
Interception  by  Taxation  of  the  Future  Unearned 
Increase  of  the  Rent  of  Land  (so  far  as  the  same  can 
be  ascertained),  or  a  great  part  of  that  increase,  which 
is  continually  taking  place,  without  any  effort  or  out- 
lay by  the  proprietors,  merely  through  the  growth  of 
population  and  wealth  ;  reserving  to  owners  the  option 
of  relinquishing  their  property  to  the  State  at  the 
market  value  which  it  may  have  acquired  at  the 
time  when  this  principle  may  be  adojjted  by  tlie 
Legislature. 

V.  To  promote  a  policy  of  Encouragement  to  Co- 
operative Agriculture,   through  the  purchase  by  the 


State,  from  time  to  time,  of  Estates  wliich  are  in  the 
market,  and  the  Letting  of  them,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, to  such  Co-operative  Associations,  as  afford 
sufficient  evidence  of  spontaneity  and  promise  of 
efficiency. 

VI.  To  promote  the  Acquisition  of  Land  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  be  let  to  Small  Cultivators,  on 
conditions,  which,  while  providing  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land,  shall  secure  to  the  cultivator 
a  durable  interest  in  it. 

VII.  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  to  Public 
Bodies,  or  Charitable  and  other  Endowments,  to  be 
made  available  for  the  same  purposes,  as  suitable 
conditions  arise,  as  well  as  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes;  and  no  such 
lands  to  be  suffered  (unless  in  pursuance  of  the  above 
mentioned  ends,  or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional 
reasons)  to  pass  into  Private  hands. 

VIII.  All  Lands  now  Waste,  or  requiring  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  authorize  their  inclosure,  to  be 
retained  for  National  Uses  :  Compensation  being 
made  for  Manorial  rights  and  rights  of  Common. 

IX.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  bring  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  Waste  Lands  under  Cultiva- 
tion for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  desirable  that  the  less 
fertile  portions,  especially  those  which  are  within 
reach  of  populous  districts,  should  be  retained  in  a 
state  of  wild  natural  beauty,  for  the  general  enjoy- 
ment of  the  community,  and  encouragement  in  all 
classes  of  healthful  rural  tastes,   and  of  the  higher 


order  of  pleasures ;  also,  in  order  to  leave  to  future 
generations  the  decision  of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X,  To  obtain  for  the  State  the  power  to  take  pos- 
session (with  a  view  to  their  preservation)  of  all 
Natural  Objects,  or  Artificial  Constructions  attached 
to  the  soil,  which  are  of  historical,  scientific,  or  artistic 
interest,  together  with  so  much  of  the  surrounding 
land  as  may  be  thought  necessary  ;  the  owners  being 
compensated  for  the  value  of  the  land  so  taken. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  Chairman. 

Peter  Alfred  Taylor,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 

Andrew  Reid,  Secretary. 
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/  \F  all  our  leading  institutions,  none  are  more  un- 
w  suited  than  the  Land  Laws  to  the  state  of  society 
of  which  the  Heforni  Act  of  1867  is  the  harbinger. 
Originating  in  an  age  when  the  landholders  were 
masters  of  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
require  alteration  now,  when  the  country  belongs, 
at  least  in  principle,  to  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants. 
Our  laws  relating  to  land  are  the  remains  of  a  system 
which,  as  history  tells  us,  was  designed  to  prop  up  a 
ruling  class.  They  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  together  the  largest  possible  possessions  in 
the  families  which  owned  the  land,  and  by  means  of 
it  governed  the  country.  So  long  as  those  families 
were  not  obliged  to  share  power  with  any  other  class, 
or  with  the  people,  the  Land  Laws  were  in  many 
respects  considerably  worse  than  they  are  now ;  but 
wdiat  is  left  of  them  has  still  the  same  object :  to 
contrive  that  the  land  of  the  family  shall  descend  un- 
broken to  the  eldest  son,  and  that  the  owner  for  the 
time  being  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  defeat  this  pur- 
pose by  selling  the  land.  By  these  means  the  land 
has  been  prevented,  to  a  large  extent,  from  passing 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  idle  into  those  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  its  ownership  has  been  retained  the  privi- 
lege of  a  small  and  decreasing  number  of  families. 

The  removal  of  these  remains  of  feudality  is  the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  first  three  articles  of  the  Society's 
Programme.  The}''  hope  to  be  aided  in  its  attainment 
by  all  real  Liberals,  not  excepting  those  who  demand 
changes  much  more  drastic.  An  active  and  influential 
portion  of  the  working  classes  have  adopted  the 
opinion,  that  private  property  in  land  is  a  mistake. 


and  that  the  hind  ought  to  be  resumed,  and  managed 
on  account  of  the  State,  compensation  being  made  to 
the  proprietors.  Some  of  these  reformers  look  with 
jealousy  on  any  relaxation  of  the  land  monopoly, 
thinking  that  an  increase  of  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors would  strengthen  the  obstacles  to  a  general 
resumption  of  the  land.  But  even  from  their  point 
of  view,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question ;  since, 
(in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  is  not,  as  in  Ireland 
and  France,  an  intense  competition  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  for  land,  raising  it  far  above  its  reasonable 
value)  whatever  brings  more  land  into  the  market 
tends  to  lower  its  price,  and  diminishes  the  amount 
of  compensation  which,  if  the  views  of  these  reformers 
were  to  prevail,  the  nation  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
landowners.  Meanwhile,  so  long  as  land  is  private  pro- 
perty, Avhatever  facilitates  its  passing  into  new  hands 
tends  to  increase  its  productiveness,  and  thereby  its 
usefulness  to  the  nation  at  large :  since  those  among 
the  owners  who  are  least  provided  with  skill,  enter- 
prise, and  capital,  are  those  who  are  under  the 
strongest  inducement  to  sell  their  land.  The  Society, 
therefore,  venture  to  hope  that  even  the  most  extreme 
section  of  land  reformers  will  not  reject  this  first  part 
of  their  programme ;  while  they  are  assured  of  the 
support,  to  this  extent,  of  many  whose  ideas  of  Land 
Tenure  Reform  go  no  farther. 

The  Society,  however,  are  not  content  to  stop  at 
this  point.  They  are  of  opinion  that  much  more  is 
amiss  in  the  present  system  of  landed  property  than 
merely  the  restraints  on  its  alienation.  Whether  the 
hitherto  fundamental  institution  of  property  in  land 
is  destined  to  be  permanent,  or  to  disappear,  they  do 
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not  take  upon  themselves  to  decide.  On  this,  as  on 
other  questions  of  the  distant  future,  persons  of  both 
modes  of  thinking  may  consistently  give  the  Society 
their  support.  The  Society  is  formed  to  promote, 
not  the  abolition  of  landed  property,  but  its  reform, 
and  the  vindication  of  those  rights  of  the  entire  com- 
munity which  need  not  be,  and  never  ought  to  have 
been,  waived  in  favour  of  the  landlords.  One  of  these 
is  the  right  of  laying  peculiar  taxation  on  land. 
Landed  property  enjoys  a  special  advantage  over 
other  property,  and  for  that  special  advantage  it 
ought  to  pay.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Fourth 
Article  of  the  Programme. 

There  are  some  things  which,  if  allowed  to  be 
articles  of  commerce  at  all,  cannot  be  prevented  from 
being  monopolized  articles.  On  all  such  the  State  has 
an  acknowledged  right  to  limit  the  profits.  Kail  ways, 
for  instance,  are  inevitably  a  monopoly,  and  the  State, 
accordingly,  sets  a  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of  railway 
fares.  Now,  land  is  one  of  these  natural  monopolies. 
The  demand  for  it,  in  every  prosperous  country,  ij 
constantly  rising,  while  the  land  itself  is  suscep- 
tible of  but  little  increase.  All  such  articles,  when 
indispensable  to  human  existence,  tend  irresistibly  to 
rise  in  price,  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population. 
The  rise  of  the  value  of  land,  and  of  the  incomes  of  land- 
owners, during  the  present  century,  has  been  enormous. 
Part  of  it,  undoubtedly,  has  been  due  to  agricultural  im- 
provements and  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  soil. 
Much  of  it,  however,  is  merely  the  result  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  agricultural  products,  and  for  build- 
ing land,  and  would  have  taken  place  even  though  no 
money  had  been  laid  out  in  increasing  the  productive 


powers  of  the  soil.  Such  outlay,  moreover,  as  there 
has  been,  was  made,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  not 
by  the  landlord,  but  by  the  tenant,  who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  indemnified  by  a  temporary  enjoyment 
of  the  profits ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  increased 
return  produced  by  the  tenant's  capital  has  become 
an  unearned  addition  to  the  income  of  the  land- 
lord. 

The  Society  are  of  opinion  that  in  allowing  the 
land  to  become  private  property,  the  State  ought  to 
have  reserved  to  itself  this  accession  of  income,  and 
that  lapse  of  time  does  not  extinguish  this  right, 
whatever  claim  to  compensation  it  may  establish  in 
favour  of  the  landowners.  The  land  is  the  original 
inheritance  of  all  mankind.  The  usual,  and  by  far 
the  best  argument  for  its  appropriation  by  individuals 
is,  that  private  ownership  gives  the  strongest  motive 
for  making  the  soil  yield  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
duce. But  this  argument  is  only  valid  for  leaving  to 
the  owner  the  full  enjoyment  of  whatever  value  he 
adds  to  the  land  by  his  own  exertions  and  expendi- 
ture. There  is  no  similar  reason  for  allowing  him  to 
appropriate  an  increase  of  value  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed nothing,  but  which  accrues  to  him  from  the 
general  growth  of  society,  that  is  to  say,  not  from  his 
own  labour  or  expenditure,  but  from  that  of  other 
people — of  the  community  at  large. 

The  Society  do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  land- 
owners in  their  past  acquisitions.  But  they  assert 
the  right  of  the  State  to  all  such  accessions  of  income 
in  the  future.  Whatever  value  the  land  may  have 
acquired  at  the  time  when  the  principle  they  contend 
for  shall  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament,  they   do 
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not  propose  to  interfere  with.  If,  rather  than  submit 
to  be  specially  taxed  on  the  future  increase  of  his 
rent,  a  landowner  prefers  to  relinquish  his  land  to 
the  State,  the  Society  are  willing  that  the  State 
should  pay  for  it  at  its  selling  value.  By  this 
provision,  all  his  just  claims  will  be  fully  satis- 
fied, while  the  bargain  will  still  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation,  since  an  individual  never  gives, 
in  present  money,  for  a  remote  profit,  anything  like 
what  that  profit  is  worth  to  the  State,  which  is 
immortal.  In  this  manner,  that  increase  of  wealth 
which  now  flows  into  the  coffers  of  private  persons 
from  the  mere  progress  of  society,  and  not  from  their 
own  merits  or  sacrifices,  will  be  gradually,  and  in  an 
increasing  proportion,  diverted  from  them  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  from  whose  collective  exertions 
and  sacrifices  it  really  proceeds.  The  State  will 
receive  the  entire  rent  of  the  lands  voluntarily  sold  to 
it  by  theu'  possessors,  together  with  a  tax  on  the 
future  increase  of  rent  on  those  properties  whose 
owners  have  sufiicient  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  the  State  to  prefer  retaining  them. 
These  owners  should  be  allowed  at  any  future  period 
to  alter  their  minds,  and  give  up  their  lands  for  the 
price  first  offered  ;  or  more,  if  they  can  show  that  the}^ 
have  made,  during  the  intervening  period,  substantial 
improvements  at  their  own  cost.  The  option  thus 
allowed  would  be  a  permanent  security  to  the  land- 
owners against  any  unjust  or  excessive  exercise  of  the 
right  of  taxation  by  the  State. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  taxation  of  a 
prospective  increase  of  rent,  on  the  ground  of  diffi- 
culties   of    execution;    but    those    difficulties,    fairlj^ 
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encountered,  would  not,  it  is  conceived,  be  very 
serious.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  right  of 
the  State  to  the  utmost  farthing.  A  large  margin 
should  be  allowed  for  possible  miscalculation.  A 
valuation  of  all  the  land  in  the  country  would  be 
made  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  registration  estab- 
lished of  subsequent  improvements  made  by  the 
landlord.  Taxation  would  not  commence  until  there 
had  been  time  for  an  increase  of  value  to  accrue,  and 
should  then  be  kept  carefully  within  the  amount  of 
increase  due  to  general  causes.  If  a  landowner  could 
prove  that,  owing  to  special  circumstances,  his  estate 
had  not  shared  in  the  general  rise  of  value,  he  would 
be  exempt  from  the  tax :  and  at  all  events,  if  the 
just  limit  was  exceeded,  the  power  of  surrendering 
the  land  at  its  original  valuation,  augmented  by  a 
just  compensation  for  subsequent  improvements, 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  landlords. 

This  reassertion  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  lay 
special  taxation,  within  the  limits  now  specified, 
on  the  rent  of  land,  is  the  extent  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  Society,  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  upon 
the  lands  which  have  been  permitted  to  become  the 
patrimony  of  private  families.  But  there  is  another 
large  portion  of  the  lands  ot  tlie  country  which  are  not 
yet  private  property,  and  to  these  the  Society  demands 
that  the  right  of  the  nation  be  henceforth  maintained. 
As  much  of  the  original  right  of  the  whole  people  to 
the  land  as  the  nation  has  already  parted  with  to 
individuals,  the  programme  of  the  Association  leaves 
to  those  who  have  it.  But  they  decidedly  object  to 
parting  with  any  more.     They  demand  that  the  prac- 
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tice  of  converting  public  property  into  private  should 
henceforth  terminate. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  called  the 
common  lands.  These  are  said  to  belong  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  But  they  are  not  his  like  his  private 
estate — to  deal  with  as  he  pleases.  They  are  not  his 
for  the  principal  purpose  to  which  land  is  applicable 
— that  of  cultivation.  Even  their  spontaneous  pro- 
duce does  not  belong  to  him  exclusivel}^  The  game 
is  his,  and  the  game  is  nearly  the  only  thing  found 
on  them  that  is  his.  The  natural  pasture,  and  the 
wood  which  grows  wild  on  the  land,  he  shares  with 
those  of  his  neighbours  who  have  rights  of  common ; 
and  if  he  wants  to  bring  the  land  into  cultivation,  he 
must  apply  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  who 
obtain  for  him  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  Act  of 
Parliament  divides  the  land  between  him  and  the 
adjacent  landowners,  who  alone,  in  rural  districts, 
except  by  special  grant  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  are 
considered  to  have  rights  of  common ;  and  neither 
tenants  nor  cottagers,  save  in  quite  exceptional  cases, 
obtain  any  compensation,  unless  that  name  is  given  to 
the  miserable  reservation  of  a  few  acres  for  recreation 
ground  or  cottage  allotments.  The  Society  regard 
this  disposal  of  the  common  lands  as  an  iniquity,  and 
demand  that  it  should  entirely  cease.  The  demand 
is  no  infringement  of  private  property.  Neither  the 
lord  of  the  manor  nor  the  neighbouring  landowners  are 
entitled  to  a  farthing  more  than  the  value  of  what  the 
land  yields  to  them  in  its  wild  state.  The  Society 
are  willing  to  respect  existing  possession,  but  they 
protest  against  making  a  fresh  gift  from  the  nation 
to  its  wealthiest  members.     If  free  gifts  are  to  be  made 
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at  all,  they  should  at  least  be  reserved  for  those  who 
need  them. 

When  the  State  thinks  fit  to  exercise  its  right  to 
these  waste  lands,  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  be 
compensated  for  his  manorial  rights,  and  the  com- 
moners for  their  rights  of  common,  at  the  existing 
value,  and  the  land  either  kept  open  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  or  cultivated  for  their  use.  The 
Society  attach  great  importance  to  keeping  open 
extensive  tracts  in  a  state  of  wild  natural  beauty  and 
freedom ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  waste  lands  of 
the  country  are  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  be  worth 
much  for  any  other  purpose.  When  the  land  is  worth 
cultivation,  and  the  wants  of  society  require  that  it 
should  be  cultivated,  the  mode  of  bringing  it  into 
cultivation  should  be  principally  determined  by  the 
interest  of  the  labouring  classes.  Were  it  desirable 
to  give  any  further  extension  to  private  property  in 
land,  those  classes  would  have  a  paramount  claim  to 
be  admitted  to  a  share  in  it,  by  the  grant  of  the  land 
in  small  parcels  to  respectable  agricultural  labourers 
at  a  fixed  rent.  But  if,  as  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be 
expected,  the  opinion  prevails  that  any  further  per- 
manent alienation  of  the  land  is  undesirable,  these 
lands  will  remain  with  the  State,  or  with  local  autho- 
rities, as  a  means  of  trying,  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  the  modes 
in  which  land  can  be  most  successfully  managed  on 
the  public  account — whether  by  capitalist  farmers, 
with  stipulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  or 
by  long  leases  on  proper  conditions  to  small  culti- 
vators, or  finally,  by  co-operative  farming. 

A  still  more  valuable  resource   than  the    common 
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lands  consists  of  the  land  owned  by  public  bodies  and 
endowed  institutions.  These  possessions  are  not,  in 
any  sense  whatever,  private  property.  No  one  of 
those  who  profit  by  them  has  more  than  a  life  interest, 
most  have  not  so  much,  and  their  interests  can  be 
bought  up,  or  suffered  to  expire.  All  enlightened  re- 
formers acknowledge  the  moral  distinction  between 
private  property  and  public  endowments  ;  and  it  is 
now  an  admitted  doctrine  among  Liberals,  that  endow- 
ments, after  a  certain  length  of  duration,  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State,  which  from  that  time  should 
fix  their  destination.  Many  endowments  are  posi- 
tively mischievous,  and  ought  to  be  extinguished. 
Others,  especially  educational  endowments,  are  highly 
useful,  and  under  better  management  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  become  more  so ;  and  many,  now  worthless 
from  abuse,  only  require  to  be  properly  looked  after. 
A  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  country,  much  larger 
and  more  valuable  than  the  public  in  general  are 
aware  of,  is  thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  It 
can  keep  those  lands  together,  and  administer  them 
either  for  the  objects  to  which  they  are  appropriated, 
or  for  such  other  objects  as  may  be  considered  pre- 
ferable, and  permit  them  to  be  leased  or  occupied 
on  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit  by  individuals  or 
associations.  It  may,  without  injustice  or  detri- 
ment to  any  one,  make  use  of  them  for  any  well- 
considered  social  or  philanthropic  experiments. 
Among  the  lands  thus  disposable  is  the  soil  of  large 
portions  of  our  great  towns,  and  particularly  of 
London.  It  is  obvious  what  facilities  their  possession 
would  give  for  promoting  every  improvement  that 
tends  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  : 
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sanitary  works,  improved  dwellings,  public  gardens, 
co-operative  buildings,  co-operative  agriculture,  use- 
ful public  institutions  of  every  kind.* 

These  important  reforms  are  the  object  of  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  articles  of  the  Programme.  But  inas- 
much as  the  waste  lands,  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
public  bodies,  are  irregularly  and  unequally  distri- 
buted through  the  country;  and  the  means  which 
they  afford,  as  well  for  executing  recognised  improve- 
ments, as  for  bringing  to  an  experimental  test  such  as 
are  yet  untried,  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  some 
neighbourhoods,  but  should  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  it  is  therefore  provided,  by  the  5th  and  Gth 
articles,  that  the  State  should  purchase  from  private 
owners  estates  which  are  in  the  market,  when  such 
purchase  is  necessary  for  giving  a  fair  trial  in  any 
neighbourhood  to  co-operative  agriculture,  or  to  a 
properly  regulated  system  of  small  farming. 

The  10th  article  of  the  Programme  requires  no 
explanation.    It  is  contrary  to  all  principle  that  private 


*  There  are  some  who  think  it  a  useful  provision  for  the  public  interest 
that  individuals  should  have  the  power  to  buy  land  as  an  investment, 
with  an  express  view  to  obtaining,  through  its  rise  in  value,  a  future  pro- 
vision for  their  family  at  a  comparatively  moderate  present  expense.  It 
is  thought  that  this  power,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  causes  an  earlier 
use  to  be  made,  through  private  foresight,  of  situations  advantageous  for 
building  or  for  industrial  purposes,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  and 
that  of  this  foresight  it  is  just  that  the  individuals  should  reap  the  benefit. 
But  in  answer  to  this  it  should  be  considered,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Land  Department  of  the  State  to  exercise  for  its  benefit  the  foresight 
now  exercised  by  individuals  for  theirs.  Neither  would  the  benefits  of 
individual  sagacity  be  lost  to  the  community;  since  the  person  who  first 
perceived  the  advantageous  use  to  which  a  piece  of  land  might  be  put, 
would,  if  he  could  not  acquire  the  absolute  property,  have  the  resource  of 
applying  to  the  Land  Department  for  a  long  lease;  which  there  need  be 
no  doubt  that  in  such  cases  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to  grant. 
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proprietors,  who  may  be,  and  often  are,  liberal  and 
enlightened,  but  who  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
most  ignorant  and  capricious  of  mankind,  should  have 
the  power  of  destroying,  or  of  closing  from  public 
view,  natural  curiosities,  or  monuments  and  histori- 
cal relics,  of  the  greatest  value  to  science,  to  history, 
and  to  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  every  person 
in  the  country  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence to  appreciate  their  value. 
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RULES. 


That  a  Society  be  established  under  the  Building  Societies  „  Name  of  the 

■'  "  Society,  entrance 

Act   passed   in   the  year    1S36,   and  that  it  be  called  "  The  fee,  subscription 

^  -i-v  -■->  -i->  o  )»  and     fines,    and 

Cambridgeshire  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society,  time  and  place  of 
and  that  it  consist  of  all  such  persons  as  may  subscribe  thereto 
in  accordance  with  these  rules ;  and  that  every  Person  on 
entering  this  Society  on  or  before  the  first  monthly  meeting, 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  per  share 
as  an  entrance  fee,  and  that  every  Person  thereafter  entering 
the  Society,  or  subscribing  for  more  shares,  shall  pay  such 
entrance  fee  as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  decide  upon. 
That  the  first  subscription  meeting  of  this  Society  shall 
be  held  at  the  Auction  Rooms  of  IMr.  Charles  Wisbey, 
Trinity  Street,  Cambridge,  on  Monday  evening,  the  Twenty- 
first  day  of  January,  1850,  between  the  hours  of  Seven  and 
Nine  o'clock,  when  a  subscription  of  Ten  Shillings  for  each 
share  shall  be  commenced,  and  afterwards  continued  monthly, 
and  be  paid,  with  all  fines  and  other  monies  that  may  accrue 
due,  at  every  succeeding  monthly  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
the  third  Monday  in  every  month,  at  the  said  Auction  Rooms, 
between  the  same  hours  of  Seven  and  Nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  on  such  other  day,  or  at  such  other  place,  and 
between  such  hours  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  direct ; 
such  payments  to  be  made  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Society 
present  at  such  meeting. 


That  every  member  neglecting  to  pay  such  subscriptions 
shall  be  fined  for  each  monthly  subscription  in  arrear  on 
each  share,  as  follows  : — 

Sixpence  for  the  first  month  ; 
One  Shilling  for  the  second  ; 
Two  Shillings  for  the  third  ; 
Three  Shillings  for  the  fourth  ; 
Four  Shillings  for  the  fifth  ;  and 

Five  Shillings  for  the  sixth  and  each  subsequent  month. 
Any  member  (not  having  given  a  security  to  the  Society 
as  hereinafter  mentioned)  who  shall  neglect  to  pay  such  subscrip- 
tions until  the  same,  with  the  fines  incurred  thereby,  shall  equal 
all  the  monthly  subscriptions  actually  paid  on  such  share 
(exclusive  of  all  other  monies),  shall  thereupon  cease  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  forfeit  all  interest 
therein. 

That  if  any  member  shall  be  in  arrear  in  respect  of  sub- 
scriptions or  fines,  every  payment  afterwards  made  by  such 
member  shall,  if  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  whole  of  such 
arrears,  be  applied  first  to  the  liquidation  of  the  amount  owing 
for  fines,  and  then  of  the  first  monthly  subscription  due, 
and  then  of  each  succeeding  subscription. 

That,  should  any  member  pay  his  or  her  subscriptions 
in  respect  of  any  share  or  shares  in  advance,  he  or  she 
shall  be  allowed  £\.  per  cent,  thereon ;  but  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  to  allow  any  such  payments 
in  advance. 

II. 

Value  of  shares,       That  the  ultimate  value  of  each  share  in  this  Society  shall 

and  duration  of  be  the  sum  of  ^120.,  but  that  persons  may  obtain  advances  by 

series^f^shares.  Way  of  discount  upon  such  ultimate  value,  in  accordance  with 

the  amounts  named  in  the  table  of  advances  annexed  to  these 

rules. 

That  the  monthly  subscription  of  every  member  of  this 
Society,  in  respect  of  each  share  held  by  him  or  her,  shall  com- 
mence from  the  Twenty-first  day  of  January,  1850,  or  from 
the  first  subscription  day  in  any  subsequent  month  of  January ; 
and  that  such  subscription  on  advanced  shares  shall  be  con- 
tinued for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  its  commencement. 


unless  the  Board  shall,  upon  an  estimate  and  calculation  of 
the  profits  of  the  Society,  determine  that  any  scries  of  sub- 
scriptions shall  cease  within  a  shorter  period. 

That  the  shares,  of  which  the  subscriptions  shall  commence 
in  one  and  the  same  year,  shall  be  kept  as  a  distinct  series 
of  shares  or  subscriptions,  and  be  denoted  by  a  distinguishing 
number  or  letter,  and  that  the  profits  attached  to  each  yearly 
series  of  shares  or  subscriptions  shall  be  divided  amongst 
the  series  of  shares  or  subscriptions  that  shall  have  commenced 
in  the  same  year,  whether  advanced  or  unadvanced,  unless 
the  Board  shall  determine  that  any  portion  of  such  profits 
should  be  attached  to  any  other  series  of  shares  or  subscriptions, 
such  profits  not  to  be  received  until  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  shares  shall  have  been  realized,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  member. 

That  the  sums  received  in  respect  of  each  share  other 
than  the  monthly  subscriptions  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit 
side  of  an  account  to  be  called  the  annual  expenses  account, 
and  that  all  the  expenses  of  management  shall  be  carried 
to  the  debit  side  of  such  account.  That  all  such  sums  received 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  series,  and  the 
expenses  of  management  be  charged  pro  rata  among  the 
existing  series  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  shares  held 
in  such  series. 

That  the  Board  may  in  their  discretion  allot  to  any  person 
or  persons  requesting  the  same,  a  share  or  shares,  or  fractional 
part  of  a  share,  in  the  series  commencing  from  the  subscription 
day  in  any  preceding  month  of  January,  upon  payment  of  such 
entrance  fee  as  the  Board  may  determine ;  and  thereupon 
the  monthly  subscriptions  in  respect  of  such  share  or  shares 
shall  be  computed  from  such  subscription  day  in  any  preceding 
month  of  January. 

III. 

That  the  management  of  this  Society  shall  be  vested  inD;rector.s°"and 
a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty-four,  ^^""^ '^"''^*' 
or  less  than  eight  individuals,  each  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Society,  exclusive  of  the  officers,  who  may  be  Directors 
by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

That  one-half  of  the  elected  Directors  shall  go  out  of  office 
at  each  annual  meeting,  but  shall  be  ^-ligible  for  re-ejectiorl. 
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That  the  Directors  (other  than  the  first  ones  who  may 
be  elected  at  any  monthly  meeting)  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meetings,  but  that  the  Board  shall  have  power  to 
fill  up  vacancies  occurring  during  the  year  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Board  specially  summoned. 

That  the  Board  shall  determine  which  of  their  body  shall 
go  out  of  office  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  subsequently 
the  Directors  who  may  have  served  for  the  longer  period 
shall  retire. 

That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
their  own  body,  and  shall  meet  when  necessary  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  Society,  and  to  determine  upon  advances, 
and  inspect  the  various  books  and  papers  of  the  Society, 
including  the  Bankers'  pass-book,  and  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  all  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  management  and  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
and  to  alter  the  same  from  time  to  time. 

That  three  Directors  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
Directors,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  call 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  at  any  time,  upon  three 
days'  notice  thereof,  and  of  its  object,  being  given  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Board. 

That  no  director  shall  vote  on  any  question  directly  affecting 
his  own  conduct  or  interest ;  and  any  director  becoming 
bankrupt,  or  being  absent  from  all  board  meetings  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  shall  cease  to  be  a  Director. 

IV. 

Duties  of  Chair-       That  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  have  power  to  call 

man  of  Directors.  "^ 

a  special  meeting  thereof  at  any  time,  stating  its  object  in 
the  circulars  calling  such  meeting;  and  that  such  Chairman, 
on  receiving  a  request  in  writing  signed  by  twenty-one  of 
the  members,  to  convene  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
Society,  the  objects  of  which  shall  be  specified  in  such  request, 
and  a  deposit  of  One  Pound  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such 
meeting,  shall,  within  three  days  after  his  receipt  of  such 
request,  fix  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  and  cause 
letters  stating  its  object  to  be  sent  to  the  address  of  each 
member,  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  convene  such  meeting,  which 
shall  be  held  in  not  less  than  six  clear  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  request  by  the  Chairman. 


That  upon  information  of  any  circumstance  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  this  Society,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  forthwith  act  therein  as  he  may  see  fit,  and  take  immediate 
measures  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  to  cause 
any  party  to  be  summoned  in  writing  to  attend  such  meeting ; 
and  in  case  such  party  so  summoned  (being  a  member  or 
officer  of  this  Society)  shall  neglect  to  attend,  the  Board 
shall  proceed  therein  as  if  the  party  summoned  were  present; 
and  the  Board  is  hereby  authorised  to  expel  any  member  being 
such  defaulter,  who  shall  thereupon  forfeit  all  interest  in  this 
Society,  and  be  liable  to  such  legal  proceedings  as  the  Board 
may  determine  for  the  recovery  of  any  property ;  and  the  non- 
attendance  of  such  persons  so  summoned  shall  be  deemed 
a  refusal  and  default  on  their  part  to  conform  to  the  resolution 
of  such  Board. 

That  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  close  all  meetings  for 
subscriptions  at  the  hour  from  time  to  time  fixed  upon  in  accor- 
dance with  these  rules,  unless  any  special  matter  shall  arise, 
in  which  case  the  time  may,  by  the  Chairman  for  the  time 
being,  be  extended  for  one  hour,  or  the  meeting  may  be 
adjourned  to  another  time. 

V. 

That  there  shall  be  three  Trustees  of  this  Society,  who  shall  Tiie  Trustees, 
be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board,  and  in  whose  names  shall 
be  taken  all  property  of  and  securities  to  this  Society. 

That  in  case  of  vacancies  occurring  amongst  such  Trustees 
by  death,  or  |removal,  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  Board  (it  being  intended  that  there  shall  always  be  three 
Trustees  of  this  Society),  and  on  every  fresh  appointment 
of  any  such  Trustee,  such  appointment  shall  be  signed  by  three 
Directors,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  and  duly  enrolled 
as  a  rule  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Trustees,  for  the  time  being,  shall  make  all 
payments,  which  the  Board  may  order  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
by  cheques  upon  the  Bankers,  to  be  signed  by  two  of  the 
Trustees  at  the  least. 

That  in  case  it  shall  be  necessary  to  bring  or  defend 
any  legal  procedure,  with  reference  to  the  Society's  affairs, 
the  same  shall  be  brought  or  defended  by  or  in   the  name 
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or  names  of  the  Trustee  or  Trustees  for  the  time  being, 
who  shall  be  indemnified  from  all  loss  or  expense  consequent 
thereon ;  but  no  such  legal  procedure  shall  be  proceeded 
in  until  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  present  at  a  general  meeting  shall  have  been 
obtained. 

That  previously  to  any  cheque  being  signed  for  an  advance 
to  any  member,  the  Secretary  shall  produce,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Trustees,  the  report  of  the  Surveyor  (in  such  cases 
as  the  Board  may  have  ordered  one  to  be  made),  and  a 
certificate  of  title  from  the  Solicitors. 

That  when  any  writings  or  securities  of  this  Society  shall  be 
perfected,  the  same  shall  be  lodged  in  a  box,  to  be  kept  at  such 
place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  having  three  different  locks 
and  keys,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  two  senior  Trustees 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  an  inventory  of  such  securities 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary,  and  be  deposited  in  the 
box,  and  copies  furnished  to  each  of  the  Trustees, 

VI. 

The  Treasurer.  That  there  shall  be  a  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  who, 
with  one  or  more  of  the  Directors  and  the  Secretary,  shall 
receive  all  monies  paid  at  the  monthly  meetings  ;  and  that  such 
parties  shall  be  jointly  responsible  for  a  correct  statement 
of  the  amount  taken,  and  report  the  same  to  the  parties  present, 
to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
such  money  shall  be  handed  to  the  Treasurer,  who  shall, 
if  required,  give  a  receipt  for  the  same  ;  and  the  Treasurer  shall 
deposit  the  money  so  received  with  the  Society's  Bankers, 
in  the  name  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees  and  himself, 
before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  next  after  its  receipt ;  and 
that  on  the  next  following  day  the  Treasurer  shall  deliver 
the  bank-book  to  the  Secretary,  or  shall  leave  the  same  at  such 
place  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  previously  agreed  upon 
by  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  case 
of  the  non-delivery  of  such  bank-book,  apply  for  the  same 
on  the  business-day  following  the  day  appointed  for  its  delivery  ; 
and  in  case  of  such  non-delivery,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
ascertain  whether  the  Treasurer  has  paid  into  the  Banker's 
hands  the  monies  by  him  received. 
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That  if  the  Treasurer  shall  omit  to  perform  such  duties, 
he  shall  pay  such  a  fine  as  the  Board  may  impose ;  but 
if  such  book  should  appear  to  have  been  accidentally  lost 
or  mislaid  such  fine  may  be  remitted. 

That  the  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  full  statement  of  all  monies 
received  and  paid  on  account  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  shares 
taken,  and  of  any  other  matters  belonging  to  his  office  from 
time  to  time  decided  upon  or  directed  by  the  Board,  and  shall 
insert  the  same  in  proper  books  of  account,  which  shall 
at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board,  or 
any  Committee  thereof,  upon  two  days'  notice  given  to  the  said 
Treasurer  or  left  at  his  last  known  residence. 

VII. 

That  there  shall  be  a  Secretary  of  this  Society,  who  shall  The  secretarv. 
attend  every  meeting  relating  to  the  Society,  at  the  time  named 
for  the  commencement  thereof,  or  be  fined  Five  Shillings,  unless 
he  shall  send  an  excuse  in  writing,  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
present  at  the  meeting. 

That  such  Secretary  shall  enter  minutes  of  all  the  business 
transacted  at  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  the  Board,  or  any 
Committee  thereof,  in  a  rough  minute-book,  and  shall  fairly 
copy  the  same  into  another  book,  and  shall  procure  both 
to  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  ;  and  such  minutes  shall  be  read 
as  the  first  business  of  the  next  meeting. 

That  such  Secretary  shall  keep  accounts  of  shares  taken, 
shareholders'  names  and  residences,  and  of  all  such  other 
matters  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  Board, 
and  likewise  a  transfer-book  for  shares  ;  which  books,  and  also 
the  bank-book,  he  shall  produce  at  each  monthly  meeting, 
or  pay  for  each  neglect  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  :  he  shall 
also  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  perform 
all  such  business  in  respect  of  the  Society  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

That  such  Secretary  shall  give  immediate  information  to 
the  Chairman  of  anything  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge 
touching  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  in  order  that  immediate 
measures  may  be  taken,  if  necessary,  for  calling  a  special  Board 
of  Directors,  and  he  may  withhold  payment  of  any  monies, 
ordered  by  the  Board  to  be  advanced,  upon  reasonable  cause. 
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The  Surveyor. 


The  Solicitor. 


The  Auditors. 


The  election  of 
OfRcprs,  their 
salaries,  &c. 


That  after  the  Board  shall  have  determined  upon  the 
number  of  shares  to  be  advanced  to  any  member,  the  Secretary 
shall  forward  to  the  Solicitor  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  in  reference  thereto,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  member  of  the  particulars  of  the  property  offered 
as  security. 

VIII. 

That  there  shall  be  a  Surveyor  to  this  Society,  and  that 
all  property  offered  as  security  shall,  if  directed  by  the  Board, 
be  examined,  and  such  report  made  to  the  Board  as  may 
be  ordered  by  them. 

That  for  the  examination  of  any  property  so  offered  as 
security,  such  fee  shall  be  allowed  as  the  Board  may  think 
reasonable,  and  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  are  hereby 
authorised  to  pay  the  same,  and  retain  the  amount  out  of  the 
money  to  be  advanced  on  such  property ;  or  if  any  advance  be 
declined,  such  fee  shall  be  re-paid  by  the  member  proposing 
such  security. 

IX. 

That  there  shall  be  a  Solicitor  to  this  Society,  who  shall 
transact  all  legal  business  of  or  relating  to  the  Society. 

That  the  charges  of  all  securities  to  this  Society  shall  be 
paid  by  the  parties  giving  or  proposing  such  securities  out 
of  the  monies  to  be  advanced  by  the  Society ;  or  if  no  such 
monies  be  advanced,  by  the  parties  proposing  such  security. 

X. 

That  there  shall  be  two  Auditors  of  this  Society,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the 
other  by  the  members  present  at  any  time  during  the  monthly 
meeting  in  November ;  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  Society 
shall  be  audited  by  such  individuals  preparatory  to  the  general 
annual  meeting. 

XI. 

That  all  the  various  officers  of  the  Society  (except  the 
Auditors)  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  present  at  an  annual 
or  some  general  meeting,  and  that  such  officers  shall  not 
be  removed  from  their  respective  offices  but  by  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Directors  present  at  a  special  meeting  summoned  for 
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that  purpose ;  and  that  whenever  any  of  the  said  offices 
shall  become  vacant  during  the  year,  a  majority  of  the  Directors 
present  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  shall 
fill  up  the  same  until  the  ensuing  annual  meeting,  when  any 
such  parties  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

That  if  any  of  the  officers  of  this  Society  shall  neglect  to  pay 
over  any  money  received  by  him,  or  to  do  or  perform  any  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  Society,  as  directed  by  the  Board  in  the 
minute  made  on  the  case,  such  fine  shall  be  paid  in  respect 
thereof  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

That  any  officer  shall,  when  required  by  the  Board,  give  such 
security,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

That  the  salaries  and  allowences  to  all  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  who  shall  have  full  power 
from  time  to  time  to  determine  the  amount  thereof. 

XII. 

That  the  Secretary  shall  keep  a  registery  book  or  books,  in    Rcgi!<ter  Book 

-'  r-  o  J  Qf  Shares. 

which  shall  be  entered  the  names,  residence,  and  trade,  or  pro- 
fession of  each  member  of  this  Society,  with  the  Shares  held, 
their  numbers,  commencement,  transfers,  advances,  insurances, 
and  all  other  particulars  respecting  the  same  from  time  to  time 
required  by  the  Board ;  and  as  often  as  any  member  shall 
change  his  place  of  abode,  he  shall,  within  one  month  there- 
after, give  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary,  and  in  case  of 
neglect  to  give  such  notice,  such  member  shall  be  fined  One 
Shilling  ;  and  on  receipt  of  such  notice,  an  entry  of  such  change 
of  residence  shall  be  made  in  the  register  accordingly. 

That  all  notices  shall  be  deemed  duly  served  by  delivery  at 
or  by  putting  the  same  into  the  post-office  addressed  to  the 
member  for  whom  the  same  is  intended,  according  to  the  last 
entry  on  the  register. 

XIII. 
That  members  desirous  of  receiving  their  shares  in  advance   Appiicauon  for 

.  T      r  Advances,  &c. 

shall  fill  up  an  application  for  the  same  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  which  applications  for 
advances  shall  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received  by  the  Secretary. 

That  the  Board  shall,  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  from  time 
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to  time  permit,  make  such  advances  to  the  members  so  applying 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  fit. 

That  when  the  Board  shall  have  determined  upon  any  such 
advance  being  made  the  Secretary  shall  inform  the  applicant 
thereof;  and  within  two  months  after  the  day  upon  which  such 
information  shall  be  given,  the  member  shall  take  up  such 
advance,  giving  security  by  mortgage,  satisfactory  to  the  Board, 
for  the  payments  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  shares  on  account 
of  which  such  advance  may  be  made  ;  and  should  any  member, 
having  given  notice  for  an  advance  and  being  informed  that 
such  advance  is  receivable,  not  offer  to  the  Board  such  satis- 
factory security  by  mortgage  within  such  two  months,  the 
member  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  One  Pound  per  share,  which 
sum  the  Board  may  require  to  have  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
previously  to  the  application  for  the  advance  being  taken  into 
consideration,  and  such  member  shall  lose  all  right  to  an 
advance  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  thereafter. 

That  any  person  holding  shares  in  this  Society  and  obtaining 
an  advance  shall  be  at  liberty  to  subscribe  for  such  fractional 
part  of  a  share  as  the  Board  may  think  proper;  and  in  such 
cases  all  payments  thereupon  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion 
as  such  fractional  part  of  a  share  shall  bear  to  a  whole  share. 

XIV. 
Particulars  q-j^^j.  ^j^„  member  desirous  of  obtaining  any  such  advance 

and     natuie     oi  -'  . 

Security  for  Ad- shall  ffivc  uoticc  in  such  form  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 

vances.  o  ^     ,  •  j    j  i_ 

determined  upon  by  the  Board  of  the  property  intended  to  be 
offered  for  such  security  as  is  before  mentioned ;  and  such 
particulars  shall,  if  the  Board  shall  see  fit,  be  laid  before  the 
Surveyor,  with  directions  forthwith  to  examine  such  premises 
and  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Board. 

That  when  the  Board  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  premises 
are  a  sufficient  security  to  the  Society  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated by  these  rules,  the  Trustees  shall  be  directed  to  pay  to 
such  member  the  money  which  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  on  executing  such  mortgage  of  the  premises  as  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Society  shall  require,  and  depositing  the  same 
and  all  title  deeds  relating  thereto  with  the  Trustees,  who  shall 
thereupon  make  such  payment  accordingly. 

That  in  the  said  mortgage  to  be  executed  upon  any  such 
advance  there  shall  be  inserted  (on  default  or  neglect  for  three 
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calendar  montlis  to  pay  and  perform  all  or  any  of  the  subscrip- 
tions, payments,  and  regulations,  to  be  paid,  observed,  and 
performed  in  respect  of  the  shares  on  account  of  which  any 
such  advance  may  have  been  made)  all  usual  mortgage  powers 
of  sale  and  distraint,  and  collection  of  rents,  and  all  other  usual 
remedies,  provisions,  and  covenants  contained  in  deeds  of 
mortgage  to  Societies  of  a  similar  nature,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  reasonably  advised  and  required. 

That  such  Trustees  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
sell  any  premises  in  respect  of  which  any  such  default  may  be 
made,  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  in  payment  of  the  moneys 
due  thereon,  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 

That  if  such  default  take  place,  and  thereupon  such  sale  be 
made,  all  monies  which  would  thereafter  become  payable  in 
respect  of  the  share  or  shares  so  advanced,  shall  be  considered 
as  then  due,  and  shall,  together  with  all  monies  in  arrear  on 
such  share  or  shares,  be  deducted  and  paid  by  such  Trustees 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

XV. 

That   when   any  sale   shall  take  place  of  any  property  in    Addition  of 

•^  '^  J     r        r        J  profits  to  surplus 

mortgage  to  this  Society,  the  Board  are  hereby  authorised,  if  sale  moneys. 
they  think  fit,  to  add  to  the  surplus  moneis  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  from  any  such  sale,  after  satisfaction  of 
all  the  claims  of  this  Society,  a  proportion  of  the  profits 
of  this  Society  up  to  the  time  of  such  sale  ;  and  the  Board 
shall,  if  they  think  fit,  order  the  Trustees  to  pay  the  same  in 
addition  to  the  surplus  of  such  sale  monies. 

XVI. 

That  if  any  member  shall  be  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  Property  sub- 
amount  which  the  Board  shall  be  willing  to  advance  on  any 
premises,  notice  of  an  application  for  an  advance  and  particulars 
of  the  property  in  the  manner  aforesaid  shall  be  given,  and  an 
examination  and  report  thereupon  shall,  if  the  Board  think  fit, 
be  made  as  before  mentioned,  at  the  cost  of  the  applicant,  and 
the  Board  shall  communicate  to  such  member  the  amount  deemed 
proper  to  be  advanced  on  such  premises. 

That  when  any  property  mortgaged  to  the  Society  shall  be 
subject  to  any  rent  or  other  periodical  payment,  the  member  to 
whom  the  property  shall  belong  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  with 
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full  particulars  of  such  payment,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
produce  to  the  Secretary  a  receipt  for  the  same  within  seven 
days  after  the  same  shall  become  due,  and  in  case  +he  same 
shall  not  be  duly  paid,  the  Board  shall  direct  the  amount  thereof 
to  be  advanced  out  of  the  Society's  moneis  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  pay  the  same  accordingly. 

That  should  such  member  neglect  to  furnish  such  statement, 
to  produce  such  receipt,  or,  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  which 
shall  succeed  any  such  advance,  to  repay  the  same,  he  or 
she  shall,  for  each  default,  pay  a  fine  of  Twenty  Shillings. 

That  in  no  instance  shall  any  property  subject  to  a  rack-rent 
be  considered  a  proper  security  for  the  advance  of  any  part 
of  the  Society's  funds. 

XVII. 

Truftees.'^^^  ^°  That  whcu  any  Trustee  shall  obtain  any  advance  from  the 

Society,  then  all  his  securities  shall  be  made  to  the  other 
Trustees  for  the  time  being. 

XVIII. 

Advances  upon        That  wheu  the  Board  have   determined  upon  making   an 

biuldmgs     in  r  o 

c.iurse  of  erec-  advance  to  any  member  in  respect  of  any  property  then  in  course 
of  building,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  amount  so  determined  upon  as  an  advance  when 
the  building  shall  be  covered  in,  on  executing  a  mortgage 
thereof  and  depositing  the  title  deeds  relating  thereto  in  manner 
before  mentioned,  and  the  residue  when  the  premises  shall 
be  finished,  subject  nevertheless,  to  the  same  inspection  and 
approval  as  premises  already  built. 

That  should  any  member,  after  receiving  any  portion  of 
an  advance,  leave  the  buildings  upon  which  the  same  shall  have 
been  advanced  unfinished,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Society,  the 
Board  shall  be  at  liberty,  upon  first  giving  by  post  or  otherwise 
seven  days'  notice  to  the  member  of  such  their  intention,  to  sell 
such  premises,  or  to  employ  any  persons  to  complete  the  same 
at  the  cost  of  the  member,  and  to  direct  the  Trustees  to  advance 
the  monies  requisite  for  such  completion,  and  then  to  sell 
or  hold  the  same ;  and  the  money  so  expended  shall  be  re-paid 
by  the  member  so  making  default,  and,  until  paid,  shall  be 
a  charge  upon  the  said  premises  with  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  shall  be  subject  to  fines  in  proportion  to,  and 
as  if  the  amount  were,  subscriptions  in  arrear. 
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XIX. 


That  if  any  member  of  this  Society,  havings  obtained  an    ^''^^t"?!^'^** 
advance  from  this  Society  and  given    security   for   payments  mortgage  to  tho 


in  respect  thereof,  shall  sell  any  premises,  so  mortgaged,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  purchaser  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
to  take  the  same,  chargeable  with  the  amount  of  debt  so  due, 
or  to  accrue  due  to  the  Society,  and  the  shares  in  respect 
of  which  such  advance  shall  have  been  made,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  purchaser  upon  his  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Trustees  (such  agreement  to  be  at  the  purchaser's  expense), 
to  make  the  several  payments  to  become  due,  and  perform  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  such  shares,  and 
the  purchaser  shall  thenceforth  become  responsible  to  the  Society 
for  the  payment  of  the  subscription,  and  other  charges  thereon, 
as  the  same  shall  become  payable ;  and  the  Trustees  shall,  at  the 
request  and  cost  of  the  member  so  selling,  release  him  or  her 
from  all  future  liability  in  respect  of  such  share  or  shares, 

XX, 

That  if  any  member,   having  obtained  sueh  advance   and    Discharging 

J      1  •  1  ^       1     11    ,         1      •  -property      from 

secured  the  payments  m  respect  thereof,  shall  be  desirous  of  mortgage, 
having  his  or  her  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  discharged  from 
such  debt,  or  a  portion  thereof;  such  member  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board,  secure  or  transfer  the  same  upon  premises 
of  adequate  value,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  on  the  report 
of  the  Surveyor  or  otherwise ;  and  upon  having  the  share  or 
shares',"  or  such  sum  as  shall  then  be  due  in  respect  thereof,  so 
secured,  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  shall,  at  the  cost  of 
the  member,  release  the  firstly-mentioned  premises,  and  indorse 
on  the  mortgage  deed  relating  thereto  such  receipt  as  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

That  if  any  member  of  this  Society  who  shall  have  obtained 
such  advance  in  respect  of  any  share  or  shares,  or  in  case  of  death 
the  personal  representatives  of  any  such  member  shall  be  de- 
sirous of  satisfying  the  securities  which  shall  have  been  given  for 
the  same,  and  shall  give,  two  months  previously  to  the  day  on 
which  such  redemption  or  satisfaction  is  proposed  to  be  made, 
notice  of  such  desire  to  the  Board,  the  Board  may  direct  that  the 
Trustees  shall,  on  payment  of  all  advance  repayments,  and  all 
fines,  subscriptions,  and  other  monies  due  in  respect  of  the  share 
or  shares  so  advanced  up  to  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  such 
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mortgage,  and  of  the  then  present  value  of  the  future  repayments 
or  subscriptions,  calculated  to  the  end  of  the  original  term  of 
subscription,  (discount  thereon  after  the  rate  oi £^.  percent, 
being  allowed,)  and  such  per  centage  redemption  fee  on  the 
amount  originally  advanced,  as  the  Board  may  determine,  to  be 
paid  by  such  member  upon  withdrawal,  discharge  the  security  or 
securities  made  to  the  Society  in  respect  of  such  share  or  shares. 

XXI. 

Transfer  of  That  any  member,  on  giving  seven  clear  days'  previous 
notice,  in  writing,  to  the  Secretary,  and  stating  the  name  of 
the  transferee,  shall  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  but  not 
otherwise,  be  at  liberty  to  transfer,  according  to  the  form 
annexed,  his  or  her  shares,  on  payment  of  Threepence  in  the 
Pound  on  the  amount  of  monthly  subscriptions  paid  to  the 
Society  in  respect  of  each  share  so  transferred,  as  a  bonus  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  such  transfer,  and  subject 
to  all  charges,  liabilities,  and  engagements  payable  according  to 
these  rules,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  fee  payable  in 
respect  of  a  share  or  shares  included  in  one  transfer  exceed  the 
sum  of  One  Guinea. 

XXII. 
Withdra-wai  of  That  any  person  not  having  received  an  advance  in  respect 
of  any  share  or  shares,  and  having  been  a  member  for  three 
years,  who  may  be  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  this  Society, 
shall,  upon  giving  one  month's  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  to  the 
Secretary,  on  any  subscription  day,  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
sum,  according  to  the  annexed  tables,  as  may  be  payable  in 
respect  thereof,  and  such  additional  sums  as  a  bonus,  as  the 
Directors  shall  consider  equitable.  That  if  more  than  one 
member  shall  give  such  notice,  they  shall  be  paid  in  rotation, 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  notices.  That  in  all  cases 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  and  all 
subscriptions,  fines,  and  other  monies  then  due  from  the  mem- 
bers so  withdrawing  shall  be  first  deducted  ;  and  if  any  monies 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Society  under  the  following  rule, 
such  monies  may  be  repaid  previous  to  such  withdrawal. 

XXIII. 

Power  to  That  as   often  as  it  shall   be   deemed  advisable  to  make 

Trustees    to  •  ^  e 

bonow  money,   advances   on  any  share  or  shares,   or   any  fractional  part  of 
shares,  and  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  monies  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Bankers  for  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  to  direct  the  Trustees  to  obtain 
from  the  Bankers,  or  other  persons,  such  sums  by  way  of  loan 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  provide  for  such  share  or  shares,  and 
the  Trustees  shall  make  such  application  accordingly ;  and  in 
all  such  cases  shareholders  borrowing  shall  be  paid  in  rotation. 

That  the  property  of  the  Society  cannot  be  deposited  as 
security. 

That  in  case  any  monies  be  so  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  such  advance,  the  Board  may  charge  the  parties  so 
obtaining  such  advances  such  sum  on  each  share  in  respect  of 
the  interest  charged  for  such  loan  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  determine. 

XXIV. 

That  when  the  funds  of  this  Society  are  accumulated,  so  ^  '^^''^'^'\  ,?^'^"^" 

•'  '  bcrs     shall     be 

that  there  shall  be  in  the  Bankers'  hands  an  amount  equal  to  compelled  to  bai- 

■^  lot  for  advances. 

two  months  subscriptions  beyond  the  engagements  of  the 
Society,  the  Board  shall  appoint  a  ballot  to  take  place  among 
all  the  members  who  shall  not  then  have  had  an  advance,  or 
withdrawn  any  share,  in  pursuance  of  any  previous  ballot ;  and 
the  member  or  members,  the  number  or  numbers  of  whose 
shares  shall  be  drawn  upon  such  ballot,  shall  take  an  advance 
in  respect  thereof  according  to  these  rules  or  tables,  and  give 
security  by  mortgage  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  member  be 
compelled  to  take  at  one  time  on  such  ballot  more  than  one 
share ;  but  should  any  such  member  neglect  or  refuse  to  give, 
within  one  calendar  month  after  notice  to  him  of  the  result 
of  such  ballot,  security  for  the  advance,  which  he  shall  be 
so  liable  to  take,  he  shall  withdraw  such  share  pursuant  to 
Rule  XXII.  That  previously  to  such  ballot  taking  place,  a 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  at  the  monthly  meeting  next 
preceding  the  day  when  such  ballot  is  appointed  to  take  place. 

That  any  member  so  required  to  take  an  advance  may  take 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  monies  then  in  the  Bankers  'hands, 
and  any  further  sum  the  Board  may  consent  to  as  an  advance. 

That  when  and  so  soon  as  all  the  members  have  stood  the 
result  of  one  ballot,  then  the  said  ballot  shall  recommence 
amongst  all  the  unadvanced  members  ;  and  when  all  the  mem- 
bers who  shall  not  have  obtained  advances  shall  have  been 
ballotted  out   or  withdrawn,    then  the  unadvanced  shares  of 
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those  members  who  shall  have  had  an  advance  in  respect  Gf 
other  shares  shall  be  ballotted  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
That  the  ballot  provided  by  Rule  XXIV.  be  limited  in  its 
operation  to  one  or  more  of  the  series  or  shares^  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

XXV. 

As   to   Mem-       That  in  the  event  of  any  member  becoming-  of  unsound 

bers  becoming  of  jo 

unsound  mind,  mind,  no  fines  shall,  during  such  unsoundness  of  mind,  accrue 
for  arrears  of  subscription  or  otherwise  on  any  shares  he  or  she 
may  hold ;  but  the  Committee  or  guardian  of  such  member, 
legally  appointed,  shall  be  entitled,  after  the  expiration  of 
twelve  calendar  months  from  the  commencement  of  such  afflic- 
tion, to  receive  the  amount  of  subscriptions  actually  paid  in  by 
such  member  (all  monies  due  from  such  member  being  first 
deducted).  And  in  case  there  shall  be  no  committee  or  guardian, 
then  the  party  properly  representing  such  member  shall  be 
entitled,  after  such  twelve  months,  to  receive  the  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  so  actually  paid  in,  deducting  as  aforesaid, 
and  subject  to  any  condition  and  indemnity  the  Board  for  the, 
security  of  this  Society,  may  think  proper  to  require. 

XXVI. 

^BeathofMcm-  That  in  case  a  member  die,  no  benefit  of  survivorship  shall 
be  claimed  by  the  surviving  members  of  this  Society,  but  the 
interest  of  such  deceased  member  shall  belong  to  his  or  her 
representatives,  and  such  legal  representatives  may  act  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  as  fully  as  the  deceased  member  might  have 
done,  if  living  ;  nevertheless,  one  executor  or  administrator 
only  shall  act,  and  if  two  or  more  claim,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  the  one  whose  name  has  priority  in  the  probate  or 
letters  of  administration. 

Provided  that  if  no  probate  or  letters  of  administration  be 
produced  to  the  Board  at  any  monthly  meeting,  within  two 
months  after  the  decease  of  the  member,  then  the  Board  shall 
be  at  liberty  at  or  after  the  third  monthly  meeting  after  the 
decease,  to  pay  or  distribute  the  subscriptions  paid  in  by  the 
said  member  to  his  next  of  kin,  as  the  Board  shall  think  fit, 
with  liberty  to  add  a  share  of  the  profits  np  to  such  period, 
subject  to  any  condition  and  indemnity  the  Board,  for  the 
security  of  this  Society,  may  think  proper  to  require. 
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XXVII. 
That  the  Secretary  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,     in?ui'i"cc  of 

^  '  '  premises     la 

insure  from  fire,  in  the  name  of  the  Mortgagor  and  Trustees,  mortgage. 
in  some  insurance  office,  all  buildings  mortgaged  to  the  Society, 
and  continue  such  insurance,  from  time  to  time,  for  such  an 
amount  as  the  Board  may  deem  proper ;  and  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  for  such  insurance  out  of  the  Society's  funds,  but  the 
money  so  expended  shall  be  refunded  to  the  Society  by  such 
mortgagor  at  the  next  monthly  meeting,  and  in  case  of  the 
non-payment  thereof,  he  or  she  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
fines  as  would  be  payable  on  subscriptions  in  arrear  to  a  similar 
amount. 

That  each  member  of  this  Society  who  shall  have  received 
an  advance  in  respect  of  any  share  or  shares,  and  secured  the 
repayment  thereof  by  mortgage,  shall  be  required  to  give  a 
written  statement  to  the  Secretary,  of  any  trade  exercised  upon 
such  mortgaged  premises,  or  of  the  existence  of  any  matter 
which  would  in  any  way  aff'ect  the  validity  of  the  insurance ; 
and  any  member  neglecting  to  give  such  notice,  within  two 
days  after  his  knowledge  of  such  matter,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  Five  Shillings  per  week  for  each  share  so  secured, 
such  amount  of  fine  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  ;  and  the 
Board  shall,  as  often  as  they  may  deem  requisite,  appoint  any 
persons  to  obtain  information  in  respect  to  such  matters,  and 
make  report  to  the  Board  accordingly ;  and  every  member  shall 
permit  such  parties  to  inspect  the  mortgaged  premises,  and 
reimburse  them  all  reasonable  expenses. 

That  whenever  any  property  mortgaged  to  this  Society  shall 
sustain  damage  by  fire,  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  shall 
receive  the  amount  of  the  damage  so  sustained  from  the  insurance 
office,  and  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the  same,  which  receipt  shall 
be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the  person  or  persons  liable  to  pay 
such  money,  and  the  money  so  received  shall  be  applied  in 
repairing  the  damage  sustained,  or  on  account  of  the  advance 
made  in  respect  of  the  premises,  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

XXVIII. 

That  all  fines  and  other  monies  that  may  be  paid  by  any    Application  of 

•  1        ,  r    1  files,  &C. 

member  or  members  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  assets 

of  this  Society,  and  shall  be  applied  as  the  Board  may  direct, 
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and  that  such  fines  and  other  monies  shall  be  paid  with  the 
next  monthly  subscription,  and  that  all  payments  which  shall 
become  due  from  any  member  for  and  on  account  of  his  or  her 
shares,  where  the  modes  and  time  of  payment  are  not  herein- 
before prescribed,  shall  be  made  in  one  payment,  at  the  then 
next  monthly  meeting,  unless  the  Directors  shall  consent  that 
the  same  be  otherwise  received. 

XXIX. 

law^^^may  be  That  any  rule  herein  contained,  or  any  rule  hereafter  to  be 
made,  may  be  altered  or  repealed,  pursuant  to  lo  Geo.  IV,, 
cap.  56,  sec.  9. 

XXX. 

ration,  '&c.,  of       That  in  casc  any  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  shall  die, 

^^r  list  CCS 

resign,  depart  beyond  seas,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever  become 
incapable  of  acting  in  the  performance  of  the  trusts  of  this 
Society,  or  be  guilty  of  any  gross  neglect  or  improper  conduct, 
of  which  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  the  sole  and  absolute  judges,  or  shall  become  bankrupt  or 
insolvent,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  on  receiving  notice 
thereof,  direct  the  Secretary  to  convene  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  ;  and  in  case  any  complaint  be  made  against  any 
Trustee,  such  Trustee  shall  have  notice  from  the  Secretary  four 
clear  days  before  such  meeting ;  and  thereupon  such  meeting 
may  remove  any  Trustee  from  office ;  and  on  request,  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Society  vested  in  such  Trustee  shall 
be  assigned  and  transferred  when  and  as  necessary,  so  as  to 
vest,  and  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  the  continuing  Trustees, 
with  any  newly-appointed  Trustees,  at  the  expense  of  the 
^  Society ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  by  any  such  Trustee  to  transfer 

the  property  of  the  Society,  the  party  or  parties  so  refusing 
shall  be  expelled  the  Society,  and  shall  forfeit  all  money  he 
or  they  may  have  paid  to  its  funds,  and  all  interest  or  share  in 
the  assets  thereof,  and  proceedings  may  be  taken  against  such 
Trustee  to  compel  him  to  give  up  and  transfer  such  property. 

XXXI. 

Questions    at       That  at   all   meetings   of  this   Society,   or  the  Board,    all 

Meetings    to    be  °  •' 

decided  by  vote,  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  be  taken 
by  ballot  if  demanded;    that  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
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more  than  one  vote,  and  in  all  cases  of  equality  of  votes  the 
Chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  have  an  additional  or 
casting  vote. 

XXXII. 
That  the  Board,  for  the  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them,    Board  todeter- 

"  -^  mine  disputes  as 

shall  determine  all  disputes  which  may  arise  respecting  the  con-  to    construction 

,,  ,,  ,•!.•       of  rules,  &c. 

struction  of  these  rules,  and  any  bye-laws  or  alterations  therem, 
between  any  members  of  the  Society,  or  any  officers  or  any  other 
person,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  conclusive  ;  but,  if  not  satisfactory,  reference  shall  be  made 
to  arbitration,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  respect.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  after  the  enrolment  of  these  Rules, 
five  Arbitrators  shall  be  named  and  elected,  none  of  them  being 
•directly,  or  indirectly,  beneficially  interested  in  the  Funds  of  the 
Society ;  and  in  case  of  dispute,  the  names  of  the  Arbitrators 
shall  be  written  on  pieces  of  paper  and  placed  in  a  box  or  glass, 
and  the  three  whose  names  are  first  drawn  out  by  the  complaining 
party,  or  by  some  one  appointed  by  him  or  her,  shall  be  the 
Arbitrators  to  decide  the  matter  in  difference. 

XXXIII. 

That  when  it  shall  appear  by  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  that    Termination  of 

.  rr    •  subscriptions 

the  funds  arising  from  any  distmct  series  of  shares  are  sumcientand  division  of 
to  pay  each  unadvanced  share  of  that  series  the  sum  of  /^izc, 
all  arrears  of  subscriptions,  fines  and  other  payments,  in  respect  of 
the  shares  in  such  series,  shall  thereupon  forthwith  become  pay- 
able, and  the  Trustees  shall  proceed  to  recover  and  enforce  the 
immediate  payment  thereof;  and  upon  such  payment  being 
made,  all  subscriptions  payable  in  respect  of  the  shares  included 
in  such  series  shall  forthwith  cease  and  determine.  But  it  is 
hereby  expressly  declared  that  no  subscriptions  shall  accrue  due 
in  respect  of  any  share  or  shares  on  which  advances  have  been 
made  after  the  period  of  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  subscriptions  in  respect  thereof. 

That  when  such  sum  of  ^120.  for  each  unadvanced  share  in 
any  series,  with  all  expences  and  liabilities  of  the  Society  up  to 
such  period,  shall  be  fully  paid  and  realised,  all  subscriptions  in 
respect  of  the  shares  in  such  series  shall  forthwith  terminate ; 
and  the  Trustees  shall,  under  the  advice  of  the  Solictor  to  the 
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Society,  deliver  up  to  each  member  in  such  concluded  series, 
who  may  have  obtained  any  advances  from  the  Society  or  his 
or  her  legal  representatives,  the  title  deeds  deposited  by  such 
member,  as  a  security  to  this  Society,  with  a  receipt  in  the  form 
annexed  endorsed  on  the  mortgage  deed  for  all  monies  intend- 
ed to  be  secured  thereby,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
that  respect  upon  payment  by  such  member  of  such  costs  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  not  exceeding  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

That  such  sum  of /'lao,  when  so  realised  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  divided  amongst  and  paid  to  the  parties  entitled  to  the  unad- 
vanced  shares  in  the  series  so  concluded. 

That  such  receipt,  division,  and  payment  shall  operate  as 
a  full  discharge  of  the  shares  in  the  series  to  which  they  may 
respectively  belong,  and  shall  be  effectual  at  law  and  in  equity 
as  a  receipt  in  full  for  each  and  all  such  series  of  shares. 

That  the  Trustees  shall,  if  deemed  requisite  by  them,  have 
and  receive  from  each  member,  whose  share  or  shares  may  be 
so  discharged,  a  sufficient  indemnity  and  discharge  from  all 
further  liability  in  respect  thereof. 


XXXIV. 

le  dissoIv( 
sions  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  lo  George  IV.  cap.  56. 


socictymaybe       That  this  Society  may  be  dissolved  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 

dissolved.  •'  ■" 
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BYE-LAWS 
MADE   IN  PURSUANCE   OF  RULE   III. 


1.  Entrance  Fees  under  Rule  I. 

"That  the  entrance  fee  in  respect  of  any  share  taken  after 
the  first  monthly  meeting  in  any  year  shall  be  One  Shilling 
per  share  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  original  entrance  fee 
of  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence." 

2.  "That  each  member  applying  for  an  advance  within  six 
months  of  the  commencement  of  membership  shall  pay  double 
the  ordinary  entrance  fee  in  respect  of  the  share  or  shares  so 
advanced." 


3.  Redemption  Fee  under  Rule  XX. 

"That  the  fee  to  be  paid  on  the  discharge  of  securities 
made  to  the  Society  be  One  Pound  per  share." 

4.  Withdrawal  Fees  under  Rule  XXII. 

"That  the  proportionate  share  of  expenses  of  the  Society  to 
be  paid  in  respect  of  unadvanced  shares  upon  their  withdrawal 
within  three  years  of  their  commencement  shall  be  per  share — 

Five  Shillings  in  the  first  year, 

Four  Shillings  in  the  second  year,  and 

Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  in  the  third  year." 
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SCHEDULE     OF     FORMS. 


TRANSFER. 


/  of  one  of  the  members  of  (he 

Cambridgeshire  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society,  in  consideration 
of  paid  to  me  by  of 

another  member  of  the  said  Society,  and  also  in  consideration  of 

paid  by  the  said  '  to  the  funds  of 

the  Society,  being  a  bonus  payable  thereto,  according  to  the  articles  of 
the  said  Society,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
that  case  made  and  provided,  assign  and  transfer  to  the  said 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
my  share  [or  shares,  as  the  case  may  be,"]  No.  of  and  in 

the  funds  of  the  said  Society,  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said 

executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  subject  to  the  payments,  rules,  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  articles  aforesaid.     Afid  I  the  said 

do  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  said  share,  [or  shares,']  subject  to  the 
same  paytne^its,  rules  and  regulations. 

As  witness  our  hands,  this  day  of 

i8 
Witness  to  the  signing  hereof. 
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RECEIPT. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  being  the  within  named 
Trustees  [or  the  smvivors  of  the  within  named  Trustees,  or  the  Trustees 
for  the  time  heing\  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  tvithin  7iamed 
has  paid  to  us  as  part  of  the  funds  of  and  in  trust  for  the  said  Society, 
the  sum  of  £  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge 

of  all  subscriptions,  fines  and  other  monies,  intended  to  he  secured  by 
the  within  written  Indenture,  and  payable  to  us  in  pursuance  thereof 
according  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  mentiofied  or  referred  to  in 
the  said  Indenture. 

Witness  our  hajids,  this  day  of  1 8 

Witness, 


.i^PPLICATION   FOR   ADVANCE. 

TO   THE  DIRECTORS   OF  CAMBRIDGESHIRE  PERMANENT 
BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
advance  of  £  from  this  Society,  in  respect  of  my  shares, 

m. 

Signature. 
Address 

and 
Trade. 
Date. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
PERMANENT   BENEFIT    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

Particulars  of  the  Property  offered  as  security  to  the  Society 
for  such  advance : — 

Full  Name,  Address,  atid  Trade 

Situation  and  Description  of  the  Property 

If  Land,  state  quantity  and  description 

If  House,  state  nuniher  of  Rooms,  extent  \ 
of  Garden,  &c.,  and  any  other  pat'-  > 
ticulars  thai  can  be  afforded ) 

Is  the  Property  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or)^ 
Copyholdl      ) 

If  Copyhold,  state  charges  thereon 

If  Leasehold,  for  what  Term  and  at  what  ) 
.    Rent ) 

What  Land-Tax,  Taxes,  Rates,  and) 
other  such  payments j 

For  what  amount  Lisured,  and  at  what  \ 
rate,  and  ifi  what  Office ) 

What  Rent  the  Properiy  is  let  for :  or' 
if  unoccupied,    or  occupied  by   the 
Owner,  what  is  the  fait  Rent  of  it  ? 

Does  the  Landlord  or  Tenant  pay  Rates,  'i 
Taxes,  or  Itisurance  ? ) 

If  the  Property  was  purchased,  what  \ 
was  the  purchase-money,  and  have  > 
any  buildings  boen  erected  since  ? ,  .) 

State  any  other  particulars  that  can  be  ^ 
afforded ) 

When  advance  required 

Secretary's  Signature. 

Date  when  received. 


Caknbislj  Cfllkgc,  Cambridge. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


PKOCEEDINGS  AT   THE  LAYING  OF  THE 
FOUNDATION  STONE 


OF   THE 


^olUgc   'M^uinxt   '^nll, 


BY 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G, 

CHANCELLOR   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CAMBRIDGE, 


ON 


OCTOBER  THE   26th,   1876. 

TOGETHER  WITH  AN   ACCOUNT   OF  THE  OBJECTS 
AND   WORK  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 


CAMBRIDGE : 

DEIGHTON,   BELL,   AND   CO. 

1876. 


Pnce  One  Shilling. 


Cabciibislj  dCffUfgc,   dTinnbriiigc. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

PKOCEEDINGS  AT   THE  LAYING  OF  THE 
FOUNDATION   STONE 

OF    THE 

College    JTecturc    SS^Il, 


BY 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G, 

CHANCELLOR   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CAMBRIDGE, 


ON 


OCTOBER   THE   2Gth,   1876, 

TOGETHER  WITH  AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE  OBJECTS 
AND   WORK   OF   THE   COLLEGE. 


CAMBRIDGE  : 
DEIGHTON,    BELL,   AND    CO. 

1876. 


Cambriticjf : 

rKTNTfi:D    BY     0.     J.     CLAY,     M.A. 
AT   THE    UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Cavendish  College,  Cambridge,  lias  been  founded  by 
the  County  College  Association,  a  limited  liability  company, 
empowered  to  raise  a  capital  of  £30,000  in  3000  shares  of  £10 
each,  the  dividends  being  limited  to  a  maxinmm  of  5  per 
cent.  The  objects  of  the  College  are :  1.  To  enable  students 
somewhat  younger  than  ordinary  Undergraduates  to  pass 
through  a  University  course  and  obtain  a  University  de- 
gree. 2.  To  train  in  the  art  of  teachinof  those  students  who 
intend  to  become  Schoolmasters.  3.  To  offer  to  parents  and. 
students  generally  the  advantages  of  a  wise  economy.  The 
College  is  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  about  half  a  mile  out 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  on  the  Hills  Road.  When  complete 
it  will  contain  accommodation  for  300  students  with  a  cor- 
responding staff  of  Tutors.  The  first  block  of  buildings, 
designed  for  the  reception  of  60  students,  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1877.  Each  student 
has  a  furnished  room  of  his  own,  to  serve  at  once  for  bedroom 
and  study.  For  social  intercourse  and  recreation  a  sufficient 
number  of  common-rooms  has  been  provided.  All  meals  are 
taken  in  common.  The  College  Terms  are  four,  viz.: — 1.  From 
early  in  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  2.  From  early 
in  January  to  a  few  days  before  Easter.  3.  From  shortly  after 
Easter  to  the  middle  of  June.  4.  From  the  beginning  of  July 
to  the  end  of  August.  The  first  three  correspond  with  the 
three  University  terms,  the  only  difference  being  that  at 
Cavendish  College  tuition  will  be  continued  for  ten  weeks  in 
each  term  instead  of  the  usual  eight.  The  fourth  is  not  a 
University  term  ;  but  it  is  the  portion  of  the  Long  Vacation 
during  which  the  best  students  among  the  Undergraduates 
reside  in  Cambridge,  and  study  under  private  tutors.  At 
Cavendish  College  the  regular  teaching  staff  will  be  in  resi- 
dence, and  the  work  of  tuition  will  go  on  as  in  the  other 
terms.  The  College  charge  is  £84  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  at  the  end  of  each  College  term.     This  charge  in- 
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eludes  use   of  furniture,  board,  lodging,  washing,  University 
dues\   and  Tuition  of  all  kinds.      The   College   staff  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  almost  all  the  instruction  needed, 
and  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  students  outside 
for  tuition,  the  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  College  and  not 
charged  to  the  parents.     The  number  of  Tutors  will  of  course 
be  increased  as  the  students  increase  in  number.     The  usual 
age  for  admission  into  the  College  will  probably  be  about  16 
or  17 ;  but  no  maximum  or  minimum  limit  has  been  fixed.     It 
seems  likely  that  a  considerable  number  of  students  will  enter 
at  the   ordinary  age,  and  several  between  15  and   16.     It  is 
expected  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  will  become 
members  of  the  University.     Since  the  College  has  no  Charter 
of  Incorporation,   in    order   to    do    so   they    must   matriculate 
formally  as  Non-Collegiate  Students,  though  practically  they 
will  be  members  of  a  fully  organized  College.     Students  who 
do  not  intend  to  join  the  University  will  be  freely  admitted, 
and  will,  within  the  College,  be  in  all  respects  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  others.     It  will  be  assumed  that  every  student 
who  is  a  member  of  the  University  will  leave  the  College  as 
soon  as  he  has  taken  his  degree  ;  but  permission  to  remain 
longer   will   be   given   under   certain   circumstances.     If  such 
permission   is    desired    it    should    be    applied   for   as   long   as 
possible   beforehand.     A   term's   notice    or   a   term's   payment 
will  be  required  whenever   a  non-University    student   wishes 
to  leave  the  College ;  and  the  same  rule  will  be  enforced  in 
the  case  of  University  students  who  leave  before  they  take 
their  degrees.     Applications   for   admission    into   the    College 
should  be  made  to  the  Warden.     All  candidates  accepted  by 
him  are  required — 1.  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character 
signed  by  some  person  of  position,  if  possible  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.     2.  To  pass  an  easy  entrance  examina- 
tion.    The  examinations  are  held   a   day   or  two  before  the 
commencement   of  each  term.     Two   papers   are  set — one  in 
elementary  Classics,  consisting  chiefly  of  questions  in  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammar,  and  the  other  in  the  rudiments  of  Arithmetic, 
Euclid,   and   Algebra.     Those   wdio    have   recently  passed  the 
Local  Examinations  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  excused 
the  College  entrance  examination.      For  those  students  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  degree  the   best   time   to   enter  is   at  the 
beginning  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  former 
being  slightly  the  more  convenient.     Those  who  wish  to  be 
members  of  the  College  without  being  members  of  the  Uni- 

^  N.B. — The  fees  for  the  various  University  Examinations  will  be  paid  by 
the  College  once.  If  a  student  fails  in  an  Examination,  the  fees  for  any  further 
attempts  must  be  paid  by  his  parents. 


verslty  can  be  received  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  College 
terms ;  and  it  will  sometimes  be  advisable  for  a  student  to 
enter  thus  a  term  or  two,  or  even  a  longer  period,  before  he 
desires  to  join  the  University.  A  registration  fee  of  £1  will 
be  charged  in  cases  where  it  is  required  that  the  name  of  a 
candidate  for  admission  into  the  College  should  be  placed  upon 
the  College  books  before  the  term  immediately  preceding  that 
in  which  he  wishes  to  enter.  Every  morning  and  evening  the 
students  are  assembled  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  College  to 
join  in  a  short  form  of  prayer.  The  regular  religious  services 
are  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  fullest  liberty  of 
conscience  is  freely  given  to  Nonconformists. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  publish  the  following 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the  College,  both 
as  an  authentic  record  of  what  then  took  place,  and  as  a 
reliable  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  College,  and  the 
methods  whereby  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  attained.  The 
speeches  delivered  at  the  luncheon  on  the  opening  day 
contain  almost  all  that  need  be  said  on  these  points,  and 
will  sufficiently  remove  any  misapprehensions  that  may  exist. 
The  College  will  be  neither  a  godless  College,  nor  a  mere 
training  College  for  schoolmasters.  Its  religious  basis  is  to 
be  that  of  the  other  Colleges  in  the  University ;  and  its 
technical  instruction  will  be  instruction  to  incipient  school- 
masters in  the  principles  of  their  art,  given  in  addition  to  the 
liberal  training  required  for  the  University  degree.  The 
Promoters  of  the  College  are  endeavouring  to  extend  by  means 
of  a  double  economy — of  time  and  of  money — ^the  benefits  of 
University  education  to  many  who  have  hitherto  been  de- 
prived of  them :  but  they  do  not  desire  their  College  to  be  a 
class  institution,  or  a  place  where  mere  boys  can  obtain 
degrees.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  out  of  all  who  desire  a 
University  education  but  one  class  finds  it  necessary  to  begin 
the  active  work  of  life  at  20  years  of  age,  and  that  this  is 
the  only  class  to  which  economy  is  an  object :  nor  can  an 
attempt  to  build  and  organize  a  College  specially  adapted  for 
students  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  at  16  or  17,  and 
get  a  degree  at  19  or  20,  be  fairly  described  as  a  design  for 
lowering  the  value  of  a  Cambridge  degree  by  conferring  it 
indiscriminately  on  a  mob  of  raw  boys.  No  one  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  whose  attainments  are  not  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  standard  required  by  the  University  in  the 
Previous  Examination,  and  no  member  of  the  College  can 
obtain  a  degree  until  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  usual  conditions 
of  scholarship  and  residence.  Nor  will  the  College  students 
form  a  class  by  themselves  apart  from  the  body  of  their  fellow- 


Undergraduates.  Experience  has  already  sliev/n  that  many 
young  men  of  the  ordinary  age  may  be  expected  to  enter  the 
College;  and  the  junior  students  will,  long  before  they  take 
their  degrees,  be  equal  in  point  of  age  to  the  mass  of  the 
members  of  the  other  Colleges.  It  may  safely  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  difference  in  years  will  not  prove  a  barrier 
to  free  intercourse ;  and  the  same  may  be  asserted  Avith  equal 
confidence  of  difference  in  discipline.  Assuredly  it  is  no  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  promoters  of  Cavendish  College  to  make 
that  institution  a  sort  of  moral  hot-house  for  forcing  a  crop 
of  sickly  virtues  from  youths  kept  carefully  unexposed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  outside  world.  Regular  hours  and  common 
meals  are  quite  compatible  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse,  and  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality, though  they  give  few  opportunities  for  idleness,  and 
fewer  for  dissipation.  Such  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  society  of  money-lenders  and 
blacklegs  will,  it  is  probable,  be  denied  to  the  students  of  the 
College ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  will 
be  strangers  to  the  bracing  influences  of  contact  with  the 
various  streams  of  thought  and  practice  which  make  up  the 
great  current  of  University  life. 

T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  Warden. 


ACCOUNT   OF   THE   PROCEEDINGS   ON   THE 
OPENING  DAY,   OCTOBER   26,   1876. 

Precisely  at  2.15  p.m.  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  proceeded  to 
the  site  of  the  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  building.  The 
Warden  commenced  the  formal  proceedings  by  reading  the 
following  Report : — "  My  Lord  Duke,  I  have  the  honour  to 
report  to  your  Grace  as  follows : — The  College  which  your 
Grace  is  about  to  open  has  been  founded  v/ith  three  chief 
objects  in  view:  1.  To  enable  Students  somewhat  younger 
than  ordinary  Undergraduates  to  pass  through  a  University 
course,  and  obtain  a  University  degree.  2.  To  train  in  the 
art  of  teaching  those  Students  who  intend  to  become  School- 
masters. 3.  To  offer  to  parents  and  students  generally  the 
advantages  of  a  wise  economy.  There  are  many  young  men 
who  must  enter  upon  the  active  work  of  life,  whether  in  some 
profession  or  in  business,  by  the  time  they  have  reached  their 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  year.  Hitherto,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  such  students  have  been  practically  excluded  from  the 


two  great  English  Universities.  We  hope  to  attract  them  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  special  provision  made  for 
them  in  Cavendish  College.  Throughout  the  country  a  need 
is  felt  for  trained  masters  in  the  upper  and  middle  schools. 
At  Cavendish  College  a  careful  attempt  will  be  made  to  supply 
this  need.  A  well-reasoned  system  can  only  be  developed  by 
the  aid  of  experience ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that, 
among  other  things,  the  best  students  will  be  permitted  to 
reside  free  of  all  charge  for  a  year  or  more  after  they  have 
taken  their  degrees,  on  condition  of  giving  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  tuition,  under  proper  direction  and  supervision,  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  College.  And  perhaps  in  time  to 
come  a  model  school  may  be  built  contiguous  to  the  College, 
and  a  connection  formed  with  other  schools  at  a  distance.  On 
the  question  of  economy  I  need  not  dwell.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  a  University  education,  with  the  addition  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  advantages  of  College  life,  can  be  ob- 
tained for  £84?  per  annum  at  Cavendish  College,  large  numbers 
of  students  who  are  now  kept  away  from  the  University 
altogether  will  join  it  through  the  new  institution.  For  the 
present  Term  the  work  of  the  College  is  being  carried  on  in 
temporary  premises.  There  are  ten  students,  the  average  age 
of  whom  is  about  seventeen.  In  the  work  of  tuition  I  have 
the  assistance  of  two  most  able  coadjutors,  Mr  G.  N.  Pitt,  of 
Clare  College ;  and  Mr  P.  M.  Laurence,  of  Corpus  Christi 
College.  They  are  both  high  honour  men,  and  Mr  Laurence 
is  a  Fellow  of  his  College.  Judging  by  the  number  of  letters 
I  receive  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  success  of  the  new  College,  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned.  I  believe  that  it  will  fill  as  rapidly  as  its  best 
friends  can  desire,  if  the  present  standard  of  tuition  and  dis- 
cipline is  maintained  ;  and  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  deterioration  in  these  respects.  We  are,  however, 
greatly  in  need  of  pecuniary  support  in  order  that  we  may  be 
fully  provided  with  all  the  educational  machinery  we  require. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that,  as  one  result  of  to-day's  ceremony,  many 
friends  of  education  will  follow  the  example  so  generously  set 
them  by  your  Grace  in  giving  us  that  moral  and  material  support 
without  which  Cavendish  College  would  in  all  probability  still 
have  been  a  thing  of  the  future. — I  am,  my  Lord  Duke,  Your 
Grace's  most  faithful  servant,  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Wardeii." 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  then  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  after 
which  the  DiJKE  performed  the  act  of  laying  the  stone,  observ- 
ing that  the  ceremony  was  purely  formal,  and  that  he  should 
reserve  what  he  had  to  say  for  the  toasts  that  were  to  follow 
the  luncheon.     The  Bishop  immediately  gave  the  Benediction  ; 
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and  the  company  proceeded  to  the  College,  where  luncheon 
was  served  in  one  of  the  large  common-rooms.  There  were 
present  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  occupied  the  chair,  Earl 
Fortescue,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Speaker,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Cambridgeshire,  Mr  Justice  Denman,  the  Yice-Cbancellor, 
the  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  the  Master  of 
Christ's,  the  Master  of  Magdalene,  the  Master  of  St  Catherine's, 
the  present  Master  of  St  Peter's,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Hunter  Rodwell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  A.  G. 
Marten,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
Canon  Farrar,  Prebendary  Brereton,  Archdeacon  Emery,  Pro- 
fessors Birkbeck,  C.  C.  Babington,  Liveing,  Cay  ley,  Humphry, 
Palmer,  Clerk-Maxwell,  Paget,  Clark,  Hughes,  Latham,  Perowne, 
Dewar,  and  Stuart,  many  Tutors  of  Colleges  and  other  Uni- 
versity and  College  officers,  Dr  Rigg,  Dr  Moulton,  W.  H.  Hall, 
Esq.,  J.  Morris,  Esq.,  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  T.  Coote,  Esq.,  R. 
Sayle,  Esq.,  and  several  other  directors  and  shareholders  of 
the  County  College  Association,  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  Head 
Master  of  Liverpool  College,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Fenn,  Head  Master 
of  Trent  College,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Berwick,  Head  Master  of  Bunt- 
ingford  Grammar  School,  J.  Giles,  Esq.  and  A.  F.  Gough,  Esq., 
the  Architects  of  the  College,  J.  Eaden,  Esq.  and  P.  S.  Knowles, 
Esq.,  the  solicitors  of  the  Association,  the  Fathers  of  several  of 
the  students,  and  many  others. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  proposing  "  The  Queen  and 
the  Royal  Family,"  said  they  must  not  forget  that  in  that 
University  they  might  consider  her  Majesty  as  having  been 
personally  connected  with  them  by  reason  of  the  high  office 
held  in  it  by  the  late  Prince  Consort.  Those  ties,  he  believed, 
had  never  been  effaced  from  her  Majesty's  recollections,  and 
they  might  feel  assured  she  still  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  University,  and  fully  appreciated  the  energy  and 
vigour  with  which  they  were  administered. 

Mr  Justice  Denman  proposed  "  The  Houses  of  Parliament," 
coupling  with  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  the  names  of 
Earl  Fortescue  and  the  Speaker  respectively.  Recalling  the 
period  when  the  noble  earl  and  he  were  undergraduates  to- 
gether, he  declared  the  noble  earl  to  be  a  fair  representative  of 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature.  He  would  not  say  that  the  noble  earl's  motto  had 
always  been  noblesse  oblige;  but  he  would,  if  he  had  to  give 
him  a  motto,  say  it  was  noblesse  dirige,  for  in  every  action  of 
his  life  there  had  been  nobility  and  a  high  standard  of  morality, 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  obtain  for  his  countrymen  the  highest 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  which  the  house  to  which  he 
belonged  could  confer  on  them.    Adverting  to  the  other  branch 


of  the  legislature,  he  said  the  number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  present,  and  of  those  who,  like  himself,  had  once 
been  members,  testified  to  the  earnestness  of  that  body  in  the 
cause  of  education.  He  could  not  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  the 
House  of  Commons  than  to  say  that  they  had  elected  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  Mr  Brand,  as  their  Speaker.  So  long  as  the 
House  of  Lords  produced  such  men  as  Earl  Fortescue,  and  so 
long  as  the  House  of  Commons  elected  men  to  preside  over 
their  counsels  and  deliberations  like  the  present  Speaker,  so 
long  the  country  might  feel  confidence  in  the  legislature,  and 
so  long  would  the  House  of  Commons  remain  the  best  repre- 
sentative assembly  in  the  world. 

Earl  Fortescue  began  by  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having 
both,  to  his  regret  but  not  to  his  surprise,  been  obliged  to  plead 
their  pressing  engagements  for  not  being  present.  He  then  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  some  more  distinguished  peer  had  been 
called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  that  illustrious  assembly,  to 
which  after  representing  large  constituencies  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  some  17  years,  he  had  been  first  called  up  by  the 
gracious  favour  of  his  sovereign,  now  17  years  ago.  After  nearly 
So  years  of  parliamentary  life  he  ventured  to  state  his  con- 
viction that  the  House  of  Lords  stood  strong  in  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  country,  even  stronger  than  during  the  first 
parliament  in  which  he  had  sat,  and  that  it  would  continue 
strong  so  long  as  it  continued  sagaciously  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  steady  tide  of  deliberate  public  opinion  and  the  mere 
waves  and  eddies  of  temporary  popular  impulse,  loyally  and 
cheerfully  conforming  its  course  to  the  one,  and  calmly  and 
resolutely  withstanding  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  new 
College,  which  he  had  had  some  humble  share  in  assisting  his 
valued  friend.  Prebendary  Brereton,  to  establish,  not  merely 
as  an  isolated  institution,  but  as  part  of  a  general  system  long 
contemplated  by  them  both,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  it 
had  strong  claims  upon  the  favour  and  support  of  statesmen 
and  patriots,  of  the  University  and  the  trustees  of  educational 
endowments  generally,  and  lastly,  on  the  great  middle  class, 
for  whose  benefit  it  had  been  more  especially  designed.  It  had 
claims  on  every  statesman  and  patriot,  because  it  Avas  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  successful  attempt — witness  the  success  of  the 
many  county  schools,  and  more  especially  of  the  earliest  of 
them,  the  Devonshire  County  School — to  afford  an  education 
at  once  economical  and  effective.  The  economy  proposed  in 
the  new  college  was  indeed  more  one  of  time  than  of  money, 
because  the  terms  were  not  very  different  from  those  in  the  very 
successful  Keble  College  at  Oxford.     A  considerable  saving  of 
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time,  however,  would  be  effected  by  reverting  in  Cavendish 
College  to  an  age  for  undergraduates  not  by  any  means  rare 
in  earlier  generations,  an  age  such  as  that  at  which  Mr  Pitt, 
Bishop  Kaye,  Bishop  Phillpotts,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Mr  Keble  had 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  University.  A  saving  of  several 
years  was  of  very  great  importance  to  those  destined  for  the 
professions  and  employments  most  advantageously  entered  upon 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 

As  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  he  would  state 
that  from  the  temporary  institution  in  which  the  work  of  the 
College  had  been  provisionally  carried  on  for  some  years  Pre- 
bendary Brereton's  eldest  son,  who  entered  on  his  seventeenth 
birthday  during  an  examination  in  which  he  had  obtained  a 
junior  optime,  had  that  very  day  put  on  his  master's  gown, 
being  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  having  in  the  course 
of  this  same  month  been  promoted  from  a  sub-lieutenancy  to  a 
lieutenancy  in  his  regiment.  As  a  landowner  he  felt  he  had 
also  just  cause  to  congratulate  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
highly  respected  tenant  farmers  of  Norfolk — Mr  Brown,  of 
Marham — on  his  son's  obtaining,  at  18,  a  most  creditable  and 
honourable  degree,  as  a  preparation  for  being  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  constantly  increasingly  arduous  work  of  tenant- 
farming,  at  once  practical  and  scientific.  He  conceived  the 
college  to  have  a  claim  on  the  favour  and  support  of  the 
University,  because  it  had  loyally  endeavoured  to  obtain  ad- 
mission within  her  bosom  for  a  fresh  body  of  students,  who 
were  not  likely — judging  from  the  samples  from  the  provisional 
establishment  just  referred  to — to  bring  discredit  upon  her, 
either  in  statu  'pupillari,  or  in  after  life — a  body  of  students, 
moreover,  drawn  from  a  class  hitherto  out  of  her  range,  and 
therefore  indifferent,  if  not  hostile  to  her;  but  who  were  nearly 
certain,  the  great  majority  of  them,  to  cherish,  after  leaving 
her,  those  feelings  of  veneration  and  affection  which  she  had 
elicited  even  from  those  who  had  far  less  reason  than  had  his 
Grace  the  Chancellor  and  Mr  Justice  Denman  to  look  back  with 
satisfaction— for  in  his  own  case  it  was  not  unmixed  with  self- 
reproach — to  the  period  of  their  undergraduateship.  Cavendish 
College  had  yet  another  claim  not  only  upon  the  University  but 
upon  other  trustees  for  educational  endowments,  because  it  was 
designed  to  supply  a  very  urgent  want  in  assisting  such  students 
— and  he  hoped  they  would  be  numerous — as  desired  to  train 
themselves  for  the  important  work  of  the  masterships  of  middle 
class  and  higher  schools;  so  that  the  Universities  might  be 
henceforth  as  much  associated  with  their  preparation  for  the 
profession  as  it  had  for  many  years  been  associated  with  that  of 
the  masters  of  the  great  public  schools. 
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Lastly,  the  new  college  had  a  very  strong  claim  indeed  on 
the  favour  and  support  of  the  great  middle  class — not  merely 
because  originally  designed  mainly  for  their  benefit,  but  be- 
cause it  offered  to  the  sons  educational  advantages  which  had 
been  out  of  the  reach  of  their  fathers;  and  because  it  would 
practically  relieve  many  of  them  from  a  very  considerable 
embarrassment  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  sons  during  the  interval 
between  leaving  school  and  entering  upon  the  future  business  of 
their  lives.  He  understood  that  architects,  surveyors,  solicitors, 
and  medical  men  deprecated  receiving  young  men  under  18  or 
19,  and  he  was  informed  that  during  the  interval  of  leaving 
school  and  that  age  many  of  them  went  to  German  Universities, 
and  too  often  seemed  to  bring  back  the  vices  of  both  countries 
and  the  virtues  of  neither.  A  certain  number  passed  the 
interval  at  homC)  and  experienced  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
their  habits  of  application.  A  certain  number  more  wisely  kept 
on  at  their  old  schools,  without  however  such  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  acquaintance,  expanding  their  minds,  or  forming 
their  characters,  as  would  be  afforded  by  residence  in  the 
University  with  all  its  invigorating  and  elevating  influences. 
At  a  great  meeting  of  solicitors,  the  other  day  at  Oxford,  much 
had  been  said  of  the  desirableness  of  an  Oxford  education;  but 
the  great  cost  of  money  and  loss  of  time  it  involved  had  been 
much  lamented.  It  had  struck  him,  when  reading  the  report, 
that  Cavendish  College  would  have  been  worth  founding,  if 
only  to  provide  for  the  difficulty  existing  amongst  young- 
solicitors.  He  remembered  the  late  Mr  Drummond,  in  one  of 
his  incomparable  speeches,  had  said,  "Sir,  we  are  not  a  priest- 
ridden  nation.  No,  sir,  we  are  a  solicitor-ridden  nation,"  If 
that  be  true,  it  would  be  surely  well  worth  founding  a  college  to 
provide  for  the  better  education  of  our  future  riders.  Joking 
apart,  however,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
College  went  far  to  involve,  for  the  middle  classes,  the  question 
whether  their  most  efficient  schools  and  teachers,  and  their 
most  promising  sons  were  henceforth  to  be  connected  with  or 
disassociated  from  high-er  education.  He  owed  them  an  apology 
for  speaking  at  such  length,  but  there  was  some  excuse  for  a 
veteran  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  middle-class  education,  who 
saw  that  day  the  realization  of  what  he  had  sometimes  been 
despairingly  tempted  to  consider  as  a  day  dream  hopeless  during 
at  least  his  own  lifetime. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  SpeakeRj  who  was  warmly  received, 
said:  We  are  met  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  good  work 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  the  various  branches  of  legislation 
which  have  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  there 
is  not  one  which  has  been  more  earnestly  discussed  than  the 
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question  of  education,  and  parliament  is  well  employed  in  tliat 
field  of  labour.    Every  Englishman  who  deserves  that  honourable 
title  must   desire   to  see  this  country  take  the  foremost  place 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  in  all  those  qualities  which 
ennoble  mankind;  but  in  the  matter  of  education  we  are  subject 
to  constant  reproach  because  we  have   in  that  matter  lagged 
behind  several  foreign  nations.     Let  us  hope  that,  through  the 
recent  efforts  of  the  legislature,  that  stigma  may  be  wiped  out, 
and  that  hereafter  England  may  take  the  foremost  place,  as  she 
ought,  in   developing  the   intelligence  of  her  people.     It  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  determine  how  far  the  State  shovild  inter- 
pose   in  the  matter  of  education;    but   the  same   observation 
applies  in  all  other  matters.     For,  if  a  good  end  can  be  attained 
without  State  interference,  it  is  obvious  that  the  less  the  State 
interferes  the   better.     But,   in   the    present    condition  of  our 
people,  it   is   also  plain  that,  unless  the  State  lends  its  aid  in 
support  of  education,  our  people  would  fall  back  into  the  slough 
of  ignorance.     It  is  possible  that  in  future  generations  there 
may  be  good  times  coming,  when  knowledge  shall  be  so  run 
after  that  men  may  be  left  to  educate  themselves ;  but  waiting 
that  happy  consummation  we  shall  do  wisely  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  State  to  teach  the  people  to  educate  themselves.     The 
institution  we  are  now  inaugurating  requires  no  State  aid.     We 
only  desire  to  be  permitted  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  knowledge 
supplied  by  this  noble   University  under  the  sanction  of  the 
State.     We  look  forward  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  favoured 
fellow-countrymen  who  enjoy  the  benefits  so  abundantly  offered 
by  this  University.     It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  Cavendish  College  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge;    I   will  leave  that  matter  to  more  able  and  "ex- 
perienced men  who  will  follow  me,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  with  all  confidence  that  I  am  persuaded  I  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  wishing  God  speed  to  this 
^undertaking  on  behalf  of  higher  education.     In  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  beg  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  the   cordial  manner  in  which  you  have 
drunk  the  toast  of  that  distinguished  assembly. 

The  PIASTER  OF  TiJiNiTY  said  that  he  was  charged  with  the 
not  unwelcome  duty  of  proposing  the  health  of  the  Chairman, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  an  assembly  mainly 
consisting  of  Cambridge  men  there  was  little  need  to  descant 
on  the  Chancellor's  claims  on  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
the  University:  but  he  would  very  briefly  call  their  attention 
to  one  topic  suggested  by  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  last  10  years  had  been  marked  by  a  great 
increase  of  activity  among  the  resident  Members  of  the  Senate, 
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an  activity  which  had  called  forth  expressions  of  surprise,  even 
as  early  as  the  year  1869,  from  a  very  eminent  man  and  a  very 
critical  observer,  the  late  Bishop  Tliirlwall,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  to  Cambridge.  That  activity  had  taken  two 
principal  directions,  which  might  be  shortly  expressed  as  a 
direction  upwards  and  a  direction  outtuards.  While  striving  to 
raise  the  standard,  already  high,  of  scientific  research  and 
scientific  teaching  in  the  University  itself,  they  had  at  the  same- 
time  taken  effectual  steps  to  bring  its  teaching  within  reach  of 
classes  of  the  community  hitherto  out  of  the  sphere  of  academic 
influence.  Each  of  these  developments  had  met  with  the 
approval  and  the  munificent  aid  of  their  Chancellor.  In  erecting 
at  his  sole  expense  the  noble  Cavendish  Laboratory  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  most  elaborate  and  delicate  apparatus,  he 
had  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  on  Enodish  scientific  re- 
search,  guided  as  that  research  now  was  by  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  .physicists  in  Europe,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell. 
The  College  in  which  they  were  now  assembled  was  a  visible 
evidence  on  the  other  hand  of  the  zeal  of  the  present  generation 
in  favour  of  the  extension,  as  the  Laboratory  was  of  the 
elevation  of  University  teaching:  and  that  too  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  His  Grace's  comprehensive  liberality,  besides 
bringing  him  down  from  his  northern  seat  to  conduct  the 
ceremonial  they  had  just  witnessed.  He  trusted  he  might 
venture  in  His  Grace's  presence  to  express  his  feeling  that  the 
claims  of  his  illustrious  house  on  the  respect  of  his  countrymen 
was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  two  in- 
stitutions so  widely  differing  in  their  purpose  and  character, 
should  each  bear  His  Grace's  name — the  Cavendish  College  and 
the  Cavendish  Laboratory. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  warmly  applauded, 
said — I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  the 
reception  which  yow  have  given  to  the  toast  just  proposed  in 
such  flattering  terms.  Having  had  a  share  in  all  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  College,  and  having  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  subject, 
I  most  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present  to-day. 
The  fourteen  years  wdiich  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  have  been  marked 
by  great  and  important  changes.  During  that  period,  and 
for  some  years  previously,  the  history  of  the  University  had 
been  a  history  of  constant  and  vigorous  efforts  to  improve, 
extend,  and  develop  the  system  of  teaching  pursued  within  its 
precincts )  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  brought  its  powerful 
influence  to  bear  in  various  directions  beyond  its  own  bound- 
aries.    The  system  of  local  examinations  has  overspread  the 
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country,  and  has  apparently  taken  firm  root  everywhere,  and 
we  are  looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  operation  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge   School   Examination    Board,   which   we   trust 
will  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  such  schools  as  come 
within    its  range  of  supervision.     A  more  recent  example   of 
University  activity  is  the  system  now  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Extension  scheme.     The  hearty 
reception  it  has   met  with   in  many   of  our   most   important 
centres  of  industry  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  growing 
desire  entertained  in  those  centres  for  education  of  a  higher 
quality  than  has  been  hitherto  obtainable.     The  question  then 
naturally  arises  whether  we  have  arrived  at  a  position  in  which 
the   development  of  existing   agencies  rather  than  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ones  is  all  that  is  necessary,     I  am  not  disposed 
to  deny  the  primary  importance  of  watching  over  and  develop- 
ing the   organisation  already  in  operation,  but  that  does  not 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  filling  up  any  blanks  shown  to 
exist  or  which  may  be  discovered.     It  is  the  belief  of  those 
who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in   establishing   this    College 
that  after  all  our  efforts  of  late  years  there  is  a  great  deficiency, 
which  is  seriously  felt  by  many,  and  for  which  it  is  hoped  the 
establishment  of  this   College  will  provide  a  remedy.     Before 
I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  objects  of  this  College, 
I    may  observe    that    it  comes    before   the    public   under   cir- 
cumstances which  entitle  it  to  kindly  consideration.      It  first 
originated   with   Prebendary   Brereton,  who    has   bestowed  so 
much  time  and  attention  on  the  improvement  of  middle-class 
education,  and  of  whose  sound  judgment  in  such  matters  we 
have  practical  proof  in  the  success  which    has   attended  the 
County   Schools    of  which    he    is   the    main    originator.     This 
College  has  also  received  the   approvf^l   of  the   Council   and 
Senate  as  far  as  regards  its  general  features,  ^nd  that  is  a 
strong  argument  in  its  favour.      It  has  the  further  advantage 
of  having  obtained  the  support  and  approval  of  many  of  those 
best  known  as  taking  qui  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
the   affairs   of    the    University,   such   as    the  late   Mo-ster   of 
St  Peter's,  whose  loss  we  all  deplore.     As  regards  tke  objects 
of  the  College,  you  have  heard  from  the  report  read  by  the 
Warden,  and   the  remarks   of  my  noble  friend,  that  its  main 
object  is  to  open  the   University  to  a  new  class  of  students. 
The  number  of  Undergraduates  has  of  late  years  been  steadily 
increasing,   and  in   all  probability  will   still   further   increase, 
but  not  in  a  ratio  which  can  be  considered  large  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  youths  at  schools  which  profess  to  furnish 
an  education  preparatory  to  the  University  course.     It  is  not 
probable   that   under   any   circumstances   we   should    see   any 
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striking  change  in  that  respect;  but  all  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  University  training  must  feel  that  it  is  of  importance 
that  all  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  parents  who  would 
gladly,  if  possible,  procure  such  a  training  for  their  sons  should 
be  removed.  Now,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  promoters  of  this 
College  that  they  can  be  to  a  great  extent  removed,  the  im- 
pediments being  partly  a  question  of  expense,  and  partly  of 
time.  No  doubt  imder  the  system  of  "non-attached"  students 
University  education  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost, 
and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  large  number  of  open  scholar- 
ships now  otFered  by  the  colleges  afford  great  opportunities 
to  young  men  of  limited  means  and  good  intelligence.  Ac- 
knowledging the  great  importance  of  these  agencies,  and  giving 
them  full  credit  for  what  work  they  are  doing,  the  case  of  the 
parents  to  whom  Earl  Fortescue  has  referred  is  not  met  by 
these  means.  The  question  of  expense,  moreover,  though  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  is  not  the  only  matter.  Such 
parents  are  prevented  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  University 
because,  if  they  came  at  the  usual  age  and  remained  the  time 
necessary  for  taking  a  degree,  the  period  for  entering  on  their 
future  career  in  life  is  retarded  to  21  or  22,  whereas  they  think 
it  of  essential  importance  that  their  sons  should  begin  the 
work  of  life  at  least  two  years  earlier.  At  present  then  the 
two  things  are  incompatible,  but  are  they  essentially  incom- 
patible ?  Those  who  are  founding  this  College  hold  that  they 
are  not,  and  they  therefore  are  making  this  attempt  to  solve 
the  question,  Avhether  without  in  any  degree  lowering  the 
standard  of  University  teaching,  degrees  may  be  taken  at  an 
earlier  age.  It  is  believed  that  youths  entering  this  College 
at  16,  or  even  earlier,  may  be  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  University  regulations.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  names  of  students  of  this  College  will  frequently  appear  in 
the  Tripos  lists,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  will 
be  able  to  take  the  University  degree — experience  alone  can 
decide  this — though  I  am  told  the  experience  we  have  so  far 
had  justifies  the  most  favourable  expectations\  But  even  if 
they  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  disappointed,  and  some 
should  fail  to  pass  the  final  examination,  I  think  that  two  or 
three  years  of  liberal   teaching  within  the   precincts   of  the 

1  Out  of  the  ten  students  with  which  the  college  commenced  the  Michaehnas 
Term  of  1876,  nine  are  members  of  the  University,  and  the  remaining  one 
intends  soon  to  matriculate.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the 
present  students  will  fail  to  obtain  a  degree.  Two  certainly,  and  probably  four, 
will  go  out  in  honours.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  the  Warden 
has  received  about  30  applications  for  admission,  13  of  which  have  already 
resulted  in  formal  entries.  The  purpose  of  all  hut  two  of  the  apijlicants 
is  to  obtain  a  University  degree. 
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University  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  who 
may  have  to  leave  without  a  degree.  The  further  object  of 
the  founders  of  the  College  is  to  provide  masters  for  a  large 
proportion  of  our  schools,  which  at  present  are  insufficiently 
or  unsatisfactorily  provided.  I  am  afraid  that  many  middle- 
class  schools  are  in  this  condition,  though  we  may  hope  that 
the  picture  of  middle-class  education  drawn  by  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  at  the  recent  Social  Science  Congress  is  somewhat 
highly  coloured.  Many  middle-class  schools  are  surely  under 
highly  competent  teachers,  but  in  a  considerable  number  the 
case  no  doubt  is  otherwise.  If  this  College  can  do  something 
towards  providing  a  better  class  of  these  teachers,  it  will  in 
that  respect  alone  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  country. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the  Warden  fully  expects  to 
be  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  this  question.  I  believe 
that  the  new  College  will  be  greatly  taken  advantage  of,  and 
by  many  wlio  may,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  comprehended  in  the 
term  of  middle-class.  The  question  of  economy  has  been 
seriously  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  as  regards  the 
College  buildings,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  architects, 
Messrs  Giles  and  Gough,  with  the  comparatively  small  means 
placed  at  their  disposal,  have  really  done  wonders.  Feeling 
that  the  objects  which  the  College  has  in  view  will,  if  siicces- 
fully  carried  out,  be  of  great  public  advantage,  and  believing  it 
is  founded  on  a  sound  basis,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it  my 
most  cordial  support. 

Professor  Fawcett,  in  proposing  the  "  health  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,"  remarked  that  some  of  the  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered  that  day  would  render  great  service  to  the 
future  of  Cavendish  College,  for  they  would  remove  an  impres- 
sion, somewhat  widely  spread,  that  the  main  object  which  the 
founders  of  the  College  had  in  view,  was  to  enable  school  boys 
to  take  University  degrees.  Although  it  might  be  undesirable 
to  place  any  limit  upon  the  age  when  a  youth  could  enter  this 
College,  he  did  not  think  that  anything  ought  to  be  done  to 
encourage  school  boys  to  read  for  an  University  degree.  He 
thought  the  examination  for  the  Ordinary  Degrees  was  not 
particularly  well  suited  to  them.  It  had,  he  thought,  been 
most  aptly  pointed  out  by  Lord  Fortescue  that  this  College 
differed  from  the  County  Schools  which  have  been  so  success- 
fully established  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Devonshire,  and  other 
parts  of  England.  They  were  schools,  and  this  was  to  be  a 
College.  It  was,  however,  hoped  that  between  these  County 
Schools  and  Cavendish  College  an  intimate  and  valuable  con- 
nection would  gradually  be  formed.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
most   promising    boys    at    these    County    Schools    would    be 
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draughted   off    to    Cavendish    College,   and    there    obtain    an 
University  education.     If  they  entered  the  College  between  16 
and  17  they  might  get  a  degree  by  the  time  they  "vvere  19, 
and  this  was  certainly  not  too  late  to  enter  a  business  or  pro- 
fession.    It  was  not  of  course  for  him  to  jDredict  what  would 
be  the  ultimate    relations   of  this    College  to  the  University, 
but  from  the  very  first  it  would  indirectly  be  benefited  by  the 
Collegiate  and  other  endowments  possessed  by  Cambridge;  for  it 
would  no  doubt  derive  educational  assistance  from  many  resident 
Fellows  and  others,  who,  if  they  did  not  obtain  remuneration 
from  endowments,  would  certainly  expect  and  would  undoubt- 
edly receive,  a  much  ampler  remuneration  from  those  whom 
they  taught.     When  the  subject  of  endowments  was  looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  he   certainly  did  not  think  that  the 
Colleges  and  University  of  Cambridge  were  too  largely  endowed, 
considering  the  work  they  had  to  do  in  the  future.     Bearing 
in  mind  the  benefits  resulting  from  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
he  could   only  say  that   persons  might  do  much  worse  than 
found   such  at   Cavendish   College,    wherewith    to    reward    the 
meritorious,  encourage  the  industrious,  and  make  the  humblest 
and   the  poorest  feel  that  they  might  by  honest  and  steady 
industry    obtain    honours,    prizes,    and    emoluments    in    open 
competition.     This  new  College,  too,  would  shew  what  economy 
could  be  secured  by  students  living  in  common,  and  the  ex- 
periment would  be  watched   with    interest.      After   paying  a 
tribute  to  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Prebendary  Brereton, 
and  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  that  had  characterised 
his  actions,  as  displayed  in  the  broad,  unsectarian,  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  now  before  them.  Professor  Fawcett  wished 
the  institution  every  success,  and  proposed  "The  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant." 

The  LOED-LlEUTENANT  OF  THE  CoUNTY  (C.  W.  Towmley, 
Esq.)  acknowledged  the  toast  in  the  following  terms  :  Believing 
that  Cavendish  College  will  be  at  least  as  beneficial  to  this  county 
as  to  any  other,  I  venture  in  returning  thanks,  as  holding  a 
high  office,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those  who  have  so 
liberally  forwarded  the  establishment  of  this  new  institution. 
I  thank  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  his  generous  support  of  it ; 
and  I  thank  the  members  of  the  University  for  so  kindly 
holding  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  it,  and  shewing 
that  they  are  anxious  to  extend  to  others  a  sound  education, 
the  value  of  which  they  know  so  well.  With  regard  to  the 
objects  of  this  College,  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  has  been 
said  by  others,  but  I  may  remark  that  young  men  have  them- 
selves told  me  that  they  found  it  was  sometimes  too  late  to 
enter  business  after  having   passed   through   the   University. 
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I  am  glad  to  express  ray  belief  tliat  this  College  will  in  some 
measure  remove  that  difficulty. 

Mr  Hunter  Rodwell,  M.P.,  proposed  "  The  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said  he  was  sure  it 
had  given  his  lordship  as  much  pleasure  as  the  founders  to  be 
present  and  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  that  day.  Having  been 
connected  for  15  years  with  the  Albert  College  at  Framling- 
ham,  he  believed  that  and  similar  middle  class  schools  would 
benefit  by  Cavendish  College,  by  its  drawing  to  itself  the  more 
gifted  boys,  and  thus  placing  them  in  the  position  to  obtain  a 
University  education  and  degree,  which  under  other  circum- 
stances might  not  be  possible.  He  regretted  that  the  Bishop 
had  been  compelled  to  leave,  but  perhaps  the  Archdeacon 
would  respond. 

Archdeacon  Emery  acknowledged  the  toast  in  behalf  of  his 
lordship.  It  was,  he  said,  doubtless  intended  not  merely  as  a 
compliment  to  .the  Bishop,  but  as  an  assurance  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  Collesce  were  anxious  to  combine  secular 
and  religious  education.  It  was  also  matter  for  hearty  con- 
gratulation that  such  an  able,  energetic  and  enthusiastic  man 
had  been  selected  as  Warden,  whose  high  character  and  past 
success  were  of  good  omen  for  the  future.  Mention  had  been 
made  of  the  possibility  of  a  middle  school  in  connection  with 
the  College  at  some  future  day.  Of  late  at  Ely  successful 
efforts  had  been  made  to  develope  the  Cathedral  school  and 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  county,  but  ho  did  not  fear 
competition,  believing  that  sufficient  scholars  would  be  found 
to  fill  both  schools.  From  what  he  had  heard  in  the  country, 
the  College  seemed  fitted  to  supply  a  felt  want  of  earlier 
University  training  and  study  for  those  intended  for  trade, 
agriculture,  and  Civil  Service  employments.  In  the  names  of 
the  Bishop,  and  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  wished  the  undertaking  every  success. 

Canon  Farrar*,  in  proposing  "  Success  to  Cavendish 
College,"  said  he  heartily  wished  that  the  toast  had  been 
entrusted  to  some  one  who  could  have  done  justice  to  the 
perseverance,  tact,  and  energy  of  Prebendary  Brereton,  which 
had  brought  the  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue.  He  hoped 
the  College,  which  had  witnessed  a  happy  inauguration,  would 
extend  and  become  vigorous  among  the  ancient  colleges,  and 
take  its  place  among  those  great  institutions  in  which  England 
still  bore  witness  to  the  value  of  knowledge  and  truth  as  the 
pathway  to  prosperity  and  the  safety  of  the  empire.     The  cause 

^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  notes  of  this  eloquent  and  important 
speech  can  be  recovered.  It  has  therefore  been  printed  in  the  necessarily 
abbreviated  form  which  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  October  28. 
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of  middle-class  education  liad  not  been  taken  up  before  it  was 
needed.  Education  meant  less  vice,  drunkenness,  and  brutality: 
more  schools  meant  fewer  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  But  amid 
the  immense  additions  to  educational  effort,  alike  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  the  lower  schools,  almost  nothing  had  been  done 
for  the  middle  class.  The  public  schools  did  not  meet  their 
w^ants,  and  as  a  consequence  numerous  schools  had  spnmg  up, 
which  were  very  frequently  in  the  hands  of  unauthorised  and 
incompetent  persons ;  yet  while  these  had  partaken  of  the 
o-eneral  progress,  they  were  not  what  they  might  and  should  be. 
County  schools  had  been  established  to  meet  the  wants,  and 
Cavendish  College  was  to  make  complete  the  training,  amid 
the  social  and  moral  surroundings  which  rendered  University 
education  of  such  extraordinary  value.  Cavendish  College 
would  do  inestimable  good  by  increasing  the  facility  for  the 
humblest  student  obtaining  the  highest  education.  Canon 
Farrar  would  add  his  testimony  to  the  wise  selection  of  Warden 
which  had  been  made,  Mr  Lawrence  having  displayed  great 
zeal  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  University  Extension,  and 
equal  steadiness  of  purpose,  force,  and  width  of  education  as  a 
scholar  and  lecturer.  With  a  Warden  possessing  the  attain- 
ments of  Mr  Lawrence,  all  present  would  watch  with  lively 
interest  the  progress  he  made,  and  wish  for  his  success. 

The  Warden  began  his  reply  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Prebendary  Brereton, 
but  for  whom  Cavendish  College  would  never  have  existed. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  presence  of  so  many  influen- 
tial gentlemen  was  a  source  of  much  encouragement  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  work  of  the  institution  inaugurated  that  day. 
He  knew,  too,  that  they  had  the  sympathy  of  many  who  were  not 
able  to  be  with  them  in  person.  Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed 
to  read  a  few  short  extracts  from  some  of  the  most  important 
letters  he  had  received,  Mr  Gladstone  said,  "I  cannot  avoid 
the  expression  of  my  earnest  good  wishes,  and  of  the  real  plea- 
sure with  which,  had  my  engagements  permitted,  I  should  have 
attended  your  opening  celebration."  Dr  Percival  WTote,  "I 
look  with  gi-eat  interest  to  your  wojk  in  the  hope  that  you  wilt 
solve  the  problem  of  training  for  middle-class  schoolmasters:" 
and  Dr  Haig  Brown,  the  Head  Master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
added  to  a  reluctant  refusal  of  the  invitation  sent  to  him,  the 
sentence,  "  Dr  Haig  Brown  ventures  to  express  his  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  College."  After  such  an  ex- 
pression of  good  will  from  two  most  eminent  schoolmasters,  the 
idea  that  the  College  was  likely  to  injure  existing  schools  by 
attempting  to  prepare  boys  for  degrees  before  they  were  well 
out  of  short  jackets,  might  be  considered  as  completely  ox- 
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ploded.  Neither  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  new  College 
was  meant  to  rival  the  existing  Colleges.  Its  mission  was  to 
supplement  not  to  supplant  them :  its  promoters  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  wish  to  injure  them.  Cavendish  College 
hoped  by  means  of  economy  in  time  and  money  to  attract  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  come  to  the  University,  some 
being  kept  away  by  lack  of  the  necessary  means,  and  others  by 
inability  to  give  up  to  liberal  studies  more  than  the  first  twenty 
years  of  their  life.  Of  course  the  founders  of  the  College  did 
not  assert  that  it  was  better  for  a  man  to  finish  his  general 
education  at  19  or  20  than  at  22  or  23  ;  but  they  did  contend 
that,  if  the  circumstances  of  his  life  compelled  him  to  go  out 
into  the  world  at  the  former  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  chance  of  a  University  training  and  a  University  degree. 
He  did  not  suppose  all  their  students  would  be  younger  than 
ordinary  undergraduates.  Some,  no  doubt,  would  come  at  the 
usual  age,  attracted  by  the  economy  and  by  the  special  ad- 
vantages they  hoped  to  offer  to  future  schoolmasters.  Their 
economy  would  be  obtained  by  careful  management,  and  chiefly 
by  the  system  of  common  meals ;  but  they  did  not  intend  that  their 
students  should  be  worse  fed  or  worse  taught  than  the  students 
of  other  Colleges.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  schoolmasters, 
the  College  would  not  at  present  commit  itself  to  any  definite 
plan.  Experience  must  decide  how  far  technical  instruction 
could  be  grafted  upon  the  liberal  training  it  was  the  first  object 
of  the  College  to  secure  for  its  students.  Probably  a  little 
might  be  given  while  they  were  undergraduates ;  but  a  very 
great  deal  more  could  be  done  in  the  year  after  they  had  taken 
their  degrees,  if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  the  plan  sketched  out 
in  the  report  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  future  might 
give  them  a  model  school  attached  to  the  College ;  and  if  that 
were  so,  he  was  sure  that  one  good  school  more  at  Cambridge 
would  not  injure  a  good  school  at  Ely,  or  anywhere  else.  At 
present,  however,  they  had  to  think  of  their  immediate  wants. 
He  believed  there  would  be  no  lack  of  students ;  but  there  was 
need  of  more  capital  to  complete  the  existing  buildings  and 
carry  out  the  excellent  plans  of  the  architects  \      They  also 

1  In  the  present  buildings  there  is  accommodation  for  between  fifty  and 
sixty  students  with  a  corresponding  staff  of  tutors  and  servants,  but  there  is 
no  large  Lecture-Hall,  no  Chapel,  and  no  house  for  the  Warden.  All  these  are 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  College  with  the  utmost  efdciency. 
They  are  not,  however,  indispensable,  and  can  be  foregone  for  the  present.  But 
in  order  that  the  scheme  may  be  fairly  tried,  it  is  absolutely  uecessaiy  at  least 
to  double  the  accommodation.  Unless  the  applications  for  admission  fall  off 
greatly  the  present  buildings  are  likely  to  be  tilled  in  less  than  two  years  ;  and 
unless  from  100  to  140  students  join  the  College,  it  will  not  be  a  pecimiary 
success.     To  provide  and  furnish  the  necessary  buildings,  buy  the  ground,  and 
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wanted  a  library  of  good  books  of  reference,  and  some  exhibi- 
tions to  reward  deserving  students.  All  these  were  pressing 
needs,  and  he  hoped  that  that  day  would  not  pass  over  without 
something  being  done  to  satisfy  them.  Already  one  exhibition 
of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years  had  been  offered,  if  three 
more  of  like  amount  were  given.  Before  he  sat  down  he  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  religious  question.  The  promoters 
of  the  College  fully  recognised  its  paramount  importance,  and 
had  no  intention  of  ignoring  it  in  the  education  they  provided. 
It  was  impossible  to  invent  a  religion  which  should  be  at  once 
all  varieties  and  none  ;  but  by  directing  especial  attention  in  the 
instruction  and  worship  of  the  College  to  those  fundamental 
points  on  which  all  Christians  were  agreed,  and  by  allowing  the 
students  the  fullest  liberty  to  attend  such  services  outside  the 
College  as  they  or  their  parents  thought  best,  he  believed 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  religion  its  proper  place  in  educa- 
tion without  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  individual  consciences. 
After  suitably  acknowledging  the  toast,  the  Warden  concluded 
by  saying  that,  unworthy  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  of  the  flatter- 
ing terms  in  which  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  no  effort  of 
his  should  be  spared  to  make  the  College  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power  a  great  success. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  amid  warm  applause,  proposed 
the  "Health  of  the  E.ev.  Prebendary  Brereton,"  and  spoke  of 
the  sound  judgment  which  that  gentleman  had  displayed  in 
promoting  the  undertaking. 

Prebendary  Brereton  said,  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  a 
silent  and  unnoticed  listener.  This  meeting  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  Christening  gathering.  On  such  occasions  any 
one  conscious  of  parental  relationship  or  paternal  emotion  is 
wise  if  he  declines  the  public  congratulations  of  tlie  guests. 
Few  parents  heartily  admire  their  offspring  while  still  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  or,  what  is  to-day  the  same  thing,  caged 
in  scaffold-poles.  But  an  embarrassed  parent's  best  resource  is 
the  godfather ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  how  grateful  I  am 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  having  adopted  this  College  and 

meet  all  the  preliminary  expenses,  a  capital  of  about  £25,000  is  needed.  Of  this 
amount  about  £7,000  has  already  been  raised.  More  is  urgently  required. 
The  dividend  on  the  share  capital  is  limited  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  earned,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  will  be  returned  to  be 
expended  in  Scholarships  to  deserving  students.  The  annual  College  charge  of 
£84  per  student  has  been  calculated  with  the  gi-eatest  carefulness,  and  after  a 
long  experience  of  the  working  of  two  most  successful  County  Schools.  Out  of 
the  whole  amount,  £40  per  annum  is  set  apart  for  board  and  service,  £30  for 
tuition  and  university  dues,  and  £14  for  repairs  and  interest  on  capital.  While 
the  College  has  only  a  few  students  it  will  not  pay  its  way,  but  with  the  number 
that  experience  warrants  the  promoters  in  expecting,  it  will  not  only  be  self-, 
siipporting,  but  will  also  pay  the  full  dividend. 
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allowed  it  to  bear  the  honoured  name  of  Cavendish.  I  can  the 
more  sincerely  say  this  because  the  one  other  name  which  I 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  identified  with  this  College 
was  open  to  misapprehensions  which  would  to  many  have  made 
it  unsuitable.  If  I  have  any  personal  claim  to  take  a  paternal 
interest  in  this  College  it  is  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  its  idea 
and  intention  corresponds  with  and  grows  out  of  that  great 
work  of  raising  and  extending  public  Christian  education  in 
England  to  which  no  one  in  this  century  has  contributed  more, 
at  least  in  originating  impulse,  than  Arnold  of  Rugby.  I,  with 
every  Oxford  man,  must  rejoice  that  the  work  and  genius  of 
Keble  should  be,  by  an  institution  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
permanently  associated  with  the  ancient  University  he  loved 
and  adorned.  The  work  and  genius  of  Arnold,  while  contem- 
porary and  parallel,  were  yet  very  distinct  from  those  of  his 
College  friend.  I  shall  be  forgiven  the  enthusiasm  of  a  pupil 
and  disciple  if  I  venture  to  express  my  belief  that  more  and 
more  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools,  and  therefore  in 
all  the  educated  households  of  England,  the  work  and  genius  of 
Arnold  will  be  recognised  as  not  the  least  of  the  gifts  God  has 
specially  gi-anted  to  England  in  tliese  later  times  amid  the 
strain  upon  faith  and  the  difficulties  of  action.  In  saying 
this  I  shall  not,  I  feel  sure,  be  misunderstood  as  wishing  the 
least  to  attach  beforehand  the  bias  of  any  party  or  school  to 
this  College.  Personally  I  have  long  felt  that  I  owe  no  greater 
obligation  to  Arnold  than  the  lesson  he  tried  to  teach  us  that 
it  is  at  once  our  highest  duty  aiid  greatest  privilege  to  devote 
our  lives  and  best  work  to  no  party  but  that  of  our  Lord  and 
our  country.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  your 
Grace  wishes  the  name  of  Cavendish  to  be  assumed  by  this 
College.  I  will  ask  to  add  a  very  few  words  as  Chairman  of  the- 
Directors  of  the  County  College  Association,  which  has  under- 
taken to  establish  this  College.  The  position  we  have  taken 
up  may  be  easily  explained.  The  proposal  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  under  Limited  Liability  to  an 
Institution  for  Education  was  made  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  when  Lord  Fortescuo  and  myself  were  at- 
tempting to  found  the  first  County  School  in  Devonshire.  I 
acknowledge  that  when  the  proposal  was  first  made  I  had 
fears  that  it  might  prove  somewhat  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  education,  and  perhaps  injurious  to  its  higher  objects.  But 
I  have  long  ceased  to  entertain  those  fears.  So  long  as  two 
important  provisions  are  observed — (1)  that  the  dividend  is 
limited  to  5  per  cent.,  and  (2)  that  the  appointment  or  re- 
moval of  the  Warden  or  Head  Master  is  vested  in  a  per- 
manent body  of  Trustees,  as  distinct  from  the  annually  elected 
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Directors,  I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  commercial  principle 
under  the  publicity  of  the  Joint  Stock  Company  Acts  will  be 
found  most  beneficial  to  educational  institutions.  So  vig-our 
and  energy  will  be  introduced  into  a  region  where  the  tendency 
to  stagnation  is  proverbially  strong.  If  moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  Professor  Fawcett  to-day,  any  of  those  present  are  disposed  to 
take  part  in  the  excellent  work  of  founding  scholarships  and 
fellowships  in  connection  with  Cavendish  College,  I  venture  to 
submit  to  them  that  if  instead  of  investing  their  donations  in 
houses  or  lands  they  will  place  them  in  shares  of  the  County 
College  Association,  they  will  find  the  best  conservators  of  their 
liberality  hereafter  will  be  those  expectant  scholars  and  fellows 
who  will  know  that  the  substantial  endowment  of  their  prizes 
and  honours  will  depend  on  the  good  management  and  pros- 
perity of  the  College  itself  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  as  a 
parent  I  have  made  too  obvious  an  allusion  to  the  offerings 
which  sometimes  accompany  a  Christening,  and  most  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  kind  reception  of  my  name. 

Mr  S.  MoHLEY,  M.P.,  in  giving  "The  University,"  said  that 
he  was  one  who  had  been  denied  a  University  education,  owing 
to  the  restrictions  which  existed  30  years  ago.  He  gladly  re- 
cognised the  immense  progress  in  the  free  access  of  Noncon- 
formists to  the  University,  which  had  since  then  been  made 
national  by  the  abolition  of  tests.  He  belonged  to  the  mer- 
cantile and  trading  class,  to  whose  perseverance  and  industry, 
and,  he  was  glad  to  add,  integrity,  much  of  England's  greatness 
was  traceable.  That  class,  with  its  greatly  increasing  wealth, 
had  an  influential  future  before  it  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  its  members  qualify  themselves  by  securing  a  higher 
education.  They  need  the  refining  and  elevating  influences 
of  a  cultivated  intellect.  Mr  Morley  rejoiced  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Cavendish  College  as  meeting  a  great  want.  Many 
traders  who  were  anxious  to  secure  this  his/her  education  for 
their  sons  were  unable  to  incur  the  expense  of  money  and  time 
which  were  involved  in  the  full  University  course,  but  he  be- 
lieved very  many  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
which  Cavendish  College  would  offer  them,  and  for  which  Insti- 
tution Mr  Morley  felt  convinced  there  would  be  a  successful 
future.  He  was  sure  very  many  of  the  trading  class  would 
be  ready  to  meet  the  pecuniary  responsibility  incurred  by  those 
who  by  establishing  the  College  had  rendered  them  so  great  a 
service. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  thought  that  in  the  presence,  as 
he  then  was,  of  friends  only  of  the  University,  he  would  not  be 
thought  guilty  of  over  complacency,  or  acting  other  than  hi  the 
intention  of  the  day  if  he  pointed  with  some  gratification  to  the 
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many  evidences  which  he  thought  he  saw  of  increasing  pros- 
perity to  the  University,  of  which  indeed  this  occasion  furnished 
one.  It  was  ground  of  satisfaction,  he  joined  heartily  with 
the  proposer  in  thinking,  that  the  sense  prevailed,  of  which  the 
exercise  was  impossible  a  few  years  ago,  that  Colleges  were 
boimd  to  administer  all  their  endowments  and  advantages  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  and  not  of  a  section  alone. 
It  is  ground  of  satisfaction  that  the  public  confidence  in  the 
University  seems  to  be  increasing,  as  the  numbers  are  larger 
now  than  at  any  other  recent  time.  If  time  allowed  he  would 
have  liked  to  dwell  on  other  satisfactory  signs,  but  for  the 
purpose  it  was  enough  perhaps  to  say  he  thought  he  might 
certainly  acknowledge  cordially  the  toast  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  are  well  to  do,  answering  to  the  good  wishes  of  their 
friends.  One  marked  evidence  of  University  activity  had  been 
more  than  once  alluded  to,  what  is  known  as  University  ex- 
tension, due  notice  of  which  he  would  leave  to  its  proper 
rej)resentative,  Professor  Stuart.  He  would  only  say  that 
thoroughly  as  he  sympathised  with  the  movement,  as  it  was 
generally  understood,  of  lectures  in  the  provinces,  the  form  of 
University  extension  he  thought  most  eagerly  to  be  looked  for, 
and  v>^orked  for,  is  extension  at  home.  Great  as  he  believed  is 
the  good  done  by  Local  Lectures  and  Local'  Examinations,  the 
best  influence  of  the  University  can  only  be  exercised  within 
her  own  precincts,  where  she  can  offer  not  only  all  the  con- 
centrated opportunities  for  higher  study,  which  only  a  Univer- 
sity can  supply,  but  also  all  those  social  and  disciplinary 
advantages  which  are  indeed  inestimable  (but  which  happily 
no  examination  has  yet  been  invented  to  gauge).  Whatever 
helps  to  swell  the  number  brought  under  these  influences  in 
whole  or  in  part  seems  so  far  at  least  a  great  gain  ;  and  under 
this  head,  he  felt,  we  may  certainly  count  the  Institution  in- 
augurated to-day.  All  here  would  understand  that  he  could 
speak  of  the  relations  between  this  undertaking  and  the  Uni- 
versity no  further  than  the  Senate  had  authorised;  and  this 
was  to  give  it  a  general  approval.  But  should  any  future 
application  be  sought  of  the  University,  he  was  sure  that  the 
considerations  in  favour  of  the  movement  urged  so  forcibly 
to-day  would  be  entertained  in  favourable  disposition ;  and 
certainly  the  cause  would  come  to  the  Senate  with  the  highest 
commendation  in  the  approval  expressed  just  now  so  empha- 
tically by  the  Chancellor.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  cordially 
wish  that  the  Institution  inaugurated  with  so  much  promise 
would  quickly  gather  about  it  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure 
its  stability  and  insure  its  permanent  success. 

Mr  Alfred  Marten,  ]^LP.,  proposed   "  Prosperity  to   the 
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Town  of  Cambridge,"  and  spoke  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  University  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
town.  During  the  hist  five  years  the  number  of  undergraduates 
had  increased  12  per  cent.  In  a  vahiation  made  twenty  years 
aero  there  were  1500  houses  to  let  in  the  town.  Since  then 
1500  houses  had  been  built,  and  yet  there  was  a  difficulty  to 
find  houses  either  for  the  pur[)oses  of  the  University  or  the 
towti.  They  might  congratulate  the  founders  of  the  new 
College  in  having  chosen  the  present  fitting  time  to  commence 
the  work,  when  capitalists  were  investing  on  works  at  home 
rather  than  abroad.  The  Borough  must  benefit  by  such  a 
College,  and  they  might  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Cam- 
bridge would  extend  the  boundary  of  its  habitations  even 
beyond  Cavendish  College.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the 
name  of  the  Mayor,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  of  Cambridge. 

The  Mayor  (F,  Barlow,  Esq.)  said  in  reply  that  he  had 
resided  49  years  in  Cambridge,  and  well  remembered  it  when 
there  was  no  drainage,  and  little  that  could  be  called  pave- 
ment, and  when,  in  >vet  weather,  the  water  dripped  from  the 
eaves  of  the  houses  upon  the  heads  of  the  passers  by.  Parker's 
Piece,  their  splendid  recreation  ground,  was  then  little  better 
than  a  swamp  ;  and  he  had  himself  sported  upon  land  now 
occupied  by  numerous  streets.  A  lai-ge  share  of  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  town  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  artizan  class. 
Month  by  month  many  of  the  members  of  this  class  made  large 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank  and  Building  Society,  and  a  con- 
sidei'able  number  of  the  houses  in  the  new  streets  of  which  he 
had  spoken  were  owned  by  them  as  their  freehold  property. 
All  this  was  a  consequence  of  their  prosperity  and  thrift,  and 
shewed  that  they,  as  well  as  other  classes  in  the  town,  were 
making  rapid  progress. 

Dr  RiGG,  in  giving  the  toast  of  "  University  Extension," 
said  : — My  Lord  Duke,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  It  appears 
to  be  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  toasts  of  the  "  Uni- 
versity "  and  "  LTuiversity  Extension "  should  have  been  en- 
trusted to-day  to  nonconformists ;  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
on  the  London  School  Board,  Mr  Morley,  and  myself  It  may 
be  taken  at  least  as  marking  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  present  generation  in  the  relations  of  the 
Univei-sities  of  this  country  to  the  nation  so  far  as  respects 
matters  ecclesiastical.  Mr  Morley. has  done  his  part  on  behalf 
of  the  University  ably  and  heartily ;  and  so  far  as  respects  the 
subject  of  University  Extension,  I  shall  do  my  part  as  heartily 
if  not  as  ably.     I  have  asked  myself  however  Avhy  it  is  that 
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this  suLject  has  been  put  into  my  hands ;  what  special  aptitude 
I  may  be  supposed  to  possess  for  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
University  Extension.  I  am  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  but  that  can  hardly  furnish  more  than  a  fractional  part 
of  a  reason  for  this  subject  being-  assigned  to  me.  I  am  the 
Principal  of  a  Training  College  for  Elementary  School  Teachers, 
but  this  Vfould  scarcely  seem  to  fit  me  for  speaking  about 
University  Extension.  I  have,  however,  and  perhaps  here  may 
be  the  solution,  for  some  two  years  past  been  a  member  of  a 
committee  which  met  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late 
lamented  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  object  of  which  was,  if  possible, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  proper  and  effective 
training  for  masters  of  secondary  schools.  On  that  committee 
I  had  the  pleasure  several  times  to  meet  Prebendar}^  Brereton, 
the  organizer  so  largely  of  the  movement  for  this  College, 
Perhaps  there  is  here  the  link  which  has  served  to  bring  me 
to-day  into  connection  with  Cavendish  College  and  the  subject 
of  "  University  Extension."  At  all  events,  I  feel  that  if  we 
regard  University  extension  in  its  most  general  sense,  Cavendish 
College  is  likely  to  occupy  an  important  relation  to  such  ex- 
tension, and  that  one  branch  of  such  extension  now  greatly 
needed,  is  such  provision  for  the  University  training  of  schopl- 
masters  as  has  been  already  spoken  of 

By  University  Extension  in  its  general  sense  I  mean  the 
extension  of  University  influence  and  direction  over  the  general 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country.  There  are  two  import- 
ant provinces  of  education  in  which  such  extension  is  just  now 
greatly  needed.  One  is  the  training  of  masters  for  secondary 
schools  :  the  other  the  imbuinsf  of  the  hicrher  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  of  the  country  with  an  education  which, 
whilst  it  shall  be  thoroughly  liberal  and  worthy  of  the  Uni- 
versities, shall  not  unfit  young  men  for  business  life,  nor  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  upon  such  life  sufficiently  early. 
Cavendish  College,  my  Lord  Duke,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  shew 
the  way  to  solve  the  problem  both  as  respects  the  masters  of 
our  secondary  schools  and  the  commercial  classes  to  which  I 
liave  referred.  It  is  within  my  own  knowledge  that  a  large 
class  of  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  commercial  life  are  pre- 
vented from  sending  their  sons  to  either  University,  because  as 
things  now  are  they  have  ordinarily  to  enter  college  just  at  the 
age  when  they  should  be  beginning  to  concentrate  their  minds 
upon  business.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  economy  of 
time  and  power  in  education,  by  close  concentration  of  mind, 
by  making  early  proficiency  an  object  from  the  first :  in  short, 
by  making  it  a  matter  of  business  to  get  youths  ready  for  the 
University  matriculation  several  years  earlier  than  is  the  rule 
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at  present,  youths  rricay  well  he  prepared  to  enter  the  Uinversity 
at  such  an  age  as  will  enable  them  to  leave  it  with  a  competent 
degree,  and,  after  receiving  a  thoroughly  liberal  education,  be  in 
good  time  for  entering  upon  their  life-course  as  business  men. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  such  an  education 
pressed  thiough  at  so  early  an  age  would  be  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  or  of  a  future 
member  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  or  perhaps  of  the  official  or 
leading  circles  of  the  legislature.  There  is  great  advantage  in 
such  leisurely  education  intermingled  with  all  physical  develop- 
ment, and  with  large  liberty  and  latitude,  as  has  been  customary 
for  our  uj^per  classes,  though  many  will  think  that  their  educa- 
tion has  often  been  too  leisurely,  as  Avell  as  too  costly,  and 
perhaps  also  too  little  under  control. 

But  such  an  education  of  the  whole  man,  however  bene- 
ficial in  itself,  and  however  suitable  for  the  circumstances  of 
our  patrician  youth,  is  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of 
commercial  life,  and  surely  it  is  much  better  that  our  com- 
mercial life  should  be  liberalised  by  such  University  culture 
as  is  possible,  than  that,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  should  of 
necessity  be  excluded  from  the  influences  and  the  culture  of 
these  great  University  centres.  I  trust  therefore,  my  Lord  Duke, 
that  Cavendish  College  may  open  the  way  to  doing  in  some 
sort  and  degree  for  this  country,  that  which  is  done  by  the 
universities  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany  to  so  large  an  extent 
for  the  young  men  of  those  countries.  If  this  can  be  done 
without  interfering  with  those  special  features  of  university 
life  in  England  which  constitute  its  superiority  as  a  training 
for  the  higher  classes  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  a  matter  for 
great  congratulation. 

My  Lord  Duke,  the  Universities  are  the  natural  fountain- 
head  of  educational  influence  for  the  nation.  There  are  two 
chief  sources  of  such  influence  in  this  country,  one  is  the  Uni- 
versities, the  other  is  Government  organisation  and  stimulus 
as  in  connection  with  the  public  elementary  School  system. 
The  former  is  the  natural  source  of  influence  and  regulation, 
the  latter  is  artificial.  What  is  to  be  desired  for  this  country 
is  that  the  former  should  increase,  and  the  latter  decrease,  or  at 
least  be  greatly  modified.  Some  would  have  the  Government 
organisation  and  direction  extended  to  secondary  schools ;  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  that  would  be  a  serious  evil.  Government 
has  done  immense  good  by  its  action  during  the  last  30  years: 
nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  better  if  no  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  had  been  needed.  Its  necessity 
alone  is  its  justification.  We  want  more  of  life  and  life's  free 
growth,  and  less  of  state  prescription,  more  of  natural  develop- 
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nient  in  the  matter  of  national  education,  and  less  of  centralised 
departmental  rule  and  routine.  National  education  for  all 
classes,  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher,  should  more  and  more 
become  self-supporting  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  well  as  self- 
sufficing  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  sense.  The  system  of 
Government  prescription  and  bounty,  though  it  has  been 
necessary  in  the  past  condition  of  the  country  educationally 
regarded,  has,  notwithstanding,  been  a  necessary  evil,  and  the 
continuance  of  an  artificial  system  of  Government  protection, 
bounty,  monopoly  in  education,  with  its  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  Govern ment  regulation  and  absolutism,  as  to  subjects, 
methods,  and  diplomas,  can  no  more  be  defended  as  a  per- 
manent settlement,  than  a  permanent  system  of  protection  in 
commerce  artificially  adjusted  to  the  different  branches  of  trade 
and  manufacture  could  be  defended.  I  trust  that  before  long, 
some  representative  national  council  of  education  in  which  the 
Universities  occupy  the  chief  place,  will  be  organised  for  the 
whole  country,  which  may  be  connected  as  a  council  of  advice 
and  reference  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  which 
will  take  charge  of  secondary  education,  and  which  eventually 
will  exercise  some  influence  over  primary  education.  I  trust 
that  primary  education  may  be  brought  into  connexion  with 
all  the  higher  grades  of  education.  For  this  reason,  my  Lord 
Duke,  among  others,  I  hail  the  movement  represented  here 
this  day,  as  a  step  towards  bringing  secondary  education  within 
the  range  of  University  influence  and  responsibility.  I  trust 
many  young  men  may  here  be  prepared  to  act  as  teachers  in 
our  superior  middle  class  schools.  A  practising  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  will  of  course  be  a  necessity ;  but,  my 
Lord  Duke,  there  is  a  specific  sense  in  which  the  phrase  Uni- 
versity Extension  is  employed  which  I  cannot  doubt  has  been 
in  the  view  of  those  who  arranged  the  programme  for  this 
meeting,  because  I  find  that  Professor  Stuart  is  to  respond 
to  this  toast,  and  Professor  Stuart,  we  all  know,  by  his  distin- 
guished energy  and  ability,  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  movement  which  is  currently  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  "University  Extension."  I  look  upon  this  organi- 
sation of  lectures  and  lecturers  for  our  great  towns  on  specific 
subjects  as  a  sort  of  overture  on  the  part  of  the  University 
towards  those  great  aggregates  of  stirring  life  and  population. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  is  thus  extending  her  skirts  over 
the  great  cities  of  our  land,  and  inviting  the  most  intelligent 
amongst  the  aggregate  multitudes  to  recoq-nise  her  influence, 
and  resort  to  her  schools.  I  doubt  not  that  great  and  in- 
creasing success  will  attend  this  movement,  and  that  it  will 
prepare  the  way  for  .spreading  and  deepening  the  influence  of 
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the  University  tlirongliout  the  hmd.  I  beg  to  apologise,  my 
Lord  Dakc,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  for  having  been  betrayed 
into  trespassing  so  long  on  your  attention,  and  to  couple  with 
the  toast  which  I  now  propose,  of  "  University  Extension,"  the 
name  of  Professor  Stuart. 

Professor  Stuart  said  that  the  part  of  the  extension  of 
University  work  with  which  his  name  had  been  coupled  by 
Dr.  Rigg  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  movement  wisely 
entered  into  by  the  University  from  a  variety  of  points  for 
connecting  itself  in  some  form  or  other  with  the  various  aspects 
of  higher  education.  One  of  the  objects  of  those  who  were 
desirous  of  seeing  Colleges  erected  in  our  large  centres  of 
population,  was  that  their  young  business  men  would  bo  able 
to  get  some  education  between  leaving  school  and  entering  on 
their  business  pursuits.  Such  Colleges  were  arising  in  more 
than  one  place  in  close  connection  with  the  University.  There 
were,  however,  many  places  where  it  would  be  long  before  any 
such  College  arose,  and  many  where  from  the  local  circumstances 
it  could  never  arise.  For  young  men  in  such  localities  some 
central  Residential  College  to  which  they  could  go  would  offer 
facilities  not  otherwise  attainable.  Such  a  Residential  College 
he  conceived  to  be  supplied  by  Cavendish  College,  and  it  could 
be  established  nowhere  better  than  at  Cambridge  itself,  where 
it  might  avail  itself  of  the  teaching  staff  and  of  the  general 
esprit  de  corps  of  that  body.  He  looked  upon  the  erection  of 
Cavendish  College  as  one  more  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  that 
wise  policy  of  the  University  by  which  all  classes  of  society  and 
all  sections  of  the  population  were  being  led  to  look  to  them  as 
their  guides  and  assistants  in  the  highest  portion  of  their 
education.  This  strengthened  the  Universities  and  conferred  a 
benefit  on  the  nation  at  large  by  making  the  University  in  the 
future,  as  it  had  been  largely  also  in  the  past,  an  integral  portion 
of  the  body  politic  of  the  nation,  and  affording  that  best  of 
conservative  powers  of  what  was  good  in  the  past  among  the 
many  changes  of  the  present — an  ancient,  efficient,  and  trusted 
institution  adapting  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  ami 
forminsf  a  centre  round  which  the  affections  and  the  interests  of 
all  classes  of  the  community  could  intertwine  themselves. 
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ON    MEDICAL    EDUCATION 
AT   CAMBEIDGE. 


From  very  early  clays  the  Medical  Art  has  been  an  object  of 
special  care  in  the  old  Universities,  and  until  very  recent  times, 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession  (or  at  least  the  most 
eminent  physicians,  since  surgeons  have  had  a  very  distinct 
origin)  have  been  usually  graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  marked  change  has  taken 
place.  The  present  distinguished  leaders  of  the  profession, 
whether  we  measure  their  distinction  by  success  in  practice  or 
by  their  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  art,  are 
notoriously  men  who  for  the  most  part  have  not  been  trained 
at  the  ancient  seats  of  learning;  and  I  am  informed  by  those 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  that  of  the  rising  younger  men  of 
the  present  day,  of  those  who  will  in  a  few  years  be  at  the  head 
of  the  profession,  a  very  small  number,  an  insignificant  minority 
in  fact,  hold  the  degrees  either  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  result  of  many  influences  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  London,  whose  medical 
graduates  are  now  so  largely  filling  the  places  formerly  held 
by  men  from  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  It  is  also  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  social  changes  of  the  past  half  century.  But,  what- 
ever be  its  immediate  causation,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  clear 
proof  that  the  old  Universities  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
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profession;    and   the  question  arises  whether  that   loss  is   an 
accidental  and  avoidable  one,  or  whether  it  follows  from  the 
nature  of  things  and  therefore,  however  much  to  be  regretted, 
must  be  submitted  to  as  something  which  cannot  be  helped. 
A  little  reflection  will  shew  that  this  question  may  be  reduced 
to  very  narrow  limits  in  the  following  manner.     During  the 
last  half  century  the  profession  has,  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  undergone  an  almost  complete  revolution.     The  leaven 
of  new  science  has  leavened  the  whole  of  it.     In  every  depart- 
ment,  inquiry  is  being  pushed  forward  with  such  accelerated 
activity  that  the  energies  of  the  doctor  of  to-day,  to  whatever 
branch  they  may  be  turned,  are  strained  to  the   utmost    in 
mastering  the  new  additions  to  knowledge,  the  new  ideas  and 
new   methods   which    spring    up    at    almost    every    moment. 
Added    to   this,    the    competition    between   man    and    man    is 
daily    becoming  more  and  more   keen    in   the   medical   as   in 
other  professions  and  in  other  means  of  livelihood.     It  is  the 
increasing  intensity  of  this  double  struggle,  against  the  advanc- 
ing   flood  of  knowledge    and  against  his  brother  practitioner, 
which    has    so   chansred    the    character  of  the  modern  doctor. 
The  days  of  scholarly  repose  are  over;  in  its  place  there  has  come 
the  restless  activity  of  the  emulous  scientilic  pioneer.     And  the 
question  whether  the  training  to  be  obtained  at  this  or  that- 
institution    is    likely    to    bi-ing    future    success,    must    depend 
largely   upon    the   extent  to  wliich   that  training  equips  and 
strengthens   the  pupil  for  this  double   struggle.     I  propose  in 
the  following  pages  to  attempt  briefly  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the   system   of  education  in  general   and   of  medical 
education  in  j)articular  now  existing  at  Cambridge  (confining 
myself   to    the    University   which    I   know,   though    probably 
what  I  have  to  say  wall,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply  equally  well 
to  Oxford)  possesses  this  quality  or  no;  and  if  not,  whether  it 
may,  by  practicable  changes,  be  so  modified  as  to  have  a  fair 
chance  of  reo^ainincr  its  ancient  usefulness. 

It  wiH  I  think  in  the  end  save  time  if  I  commence  with 
some  general  considerations  on  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
medical  art,  and  the  requirements  for  its  successful  cultivation. 
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Perhaps   the    most    salient    character   of    the    practice    of 
medicine  is  the  fact  that  it   employs  the  energies  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  human  organism,  both  mental  and  bodily. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  doctor  should  be  simply  a  man  in 
good  health;  he  must,  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  possess  a  body  every  part  almost  of  which  must  be 
well  trained  and  in  good  functional  condition.     His  organs  of 
sight,  touch,  hearing,  and  even    of  taste  and  smell,  must   bo 
free  from  blemish  ;   and  his  brain  must  be  nimble  and  ever  on 
the  alert  to  receive  and  appreciate  the  varied  impulses  streaming 
inward  along  his  nerves.     He  must,  whether  he  be  a  physician 
or    surgeon,    possess    a    fine    muscular    sense,   and    in    many 
instances   he   will  feel    the   need  of  a  masculine   strength  of 
wrist   and    arm.      Nor   are    his   purely    mental    requiremenls 
less  multiple.     He  needs  the  faculty  of  quick  and  accurate 
observation,  a  fertility  of  imagination  to  fiithom  the  obscurity 
of  intricate  cases,  a  clear  logical  habit  of  thought,  a  retentive 
memory   to   gather   facts    to  form  the  basis  of   his  reasoning, 
a    readiness    of    resource    that    he    may    make    use    of    every 
passing  help,  a  decisive  presence  of  mind  that  he  may  snatch 
a  momentary  chance,  and  last  but  not  least,  he  must  possess 
that  delicate  flower  of  the  mind,  a  judgment  which  can  arrive  at 
a   safe  and  practicable  conclusion  in  the  midst  of  conflicting- 
evidence,    which    can    accurately    weigh    opposing    arguments 
and  decide  on  which  side  is  the  greater,  and    how  much  the 
greater  force. 

These  may  seem  to  be  the  qualifications  of  an  ideal  rather 
than  of  an  actual  doctor,  but  assuredly  professional  success  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  present.  And 
if  this  is  the  case  it  is  clear  that  the  special  training  of 
the  doctor  ought  if  possible  to  begin  early  in  life,  or  at 
least  ought  not  to  be  delayed  until  his  nervous  system  has  become 
rigid  and  preoccupied  with  unsuitable  habits.  Just  as  in  many 
handicrafts  the  hand  of  the  apprentice  can  never  gain  the 
cunning  necessary  for  a  successful  following  of  the  craft  unless 
the  training  be  begun  in  youth,  while  the  body  is  still  so  supplo 
and  the  brain  still  so  informed  that  the  needful  manual  dexterity 
becomes,  by  habit,  an  integral  part  of  his  frame,  so  also  in  the 
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craft  of  healing  there  is  a  similar  mental  dexterity  which  needs 
a  like  early  use  and  practice.  I  can  confidently  appeal  not  only 
to  those  members  of  the  profession  itself  who  have  meditated 
over  their  own  qualifications,  but  also  to  those  ^vho  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  observing  medical  men,  or  who  have  studied  the 
mental  requirements  for  a  medical  career,  to  bear  me  out  when 
I  assert  that  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  a  successful 
doctor  is  the  possession  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I 
will  call  "medical  instinct."  I  need  not  enter  here  into  any 
psychological  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  instinct,  or  into 
any  justification  of  the  use  of  such  a  term.  I  employ  it  simply 
to  illustrate  the  habit  of  mind  by  which  a  doctor  may  form  an 
absolutely  correct  opinion  without  being  able  to  offer  a  satisfac- 
tory logical  defence  of  his  position,  and  often  witliout  having 
been  distinctly  conscious  of  all  the  individual  steps  which  led  him 
to  the  right  result.  A  doctor's  life  is  largely  passed  in  deciding 
partly  cases  of  emergency  which  demand  a  rapid  judgment,  and 
partly  cases  of  doubt  in  which  the  evidence  is  very  equally 
balanced  in  reference  to  conflicting  views.  There  are  men  who 
in  the  first  class  of  cases  will  at  once  jump  to  a  right  conclusion 
with  the  least  possible  logical  delay,  and  in  the  second  class  of 
cases  will  boldly  seize  the  right  view  by  an  almost  unconscious 
appreciation  of  points  in  the  evidence  which  they  would  find 
difiicult  distinctly  to  formulate.  The  habit  of  mind  which  keeps 
such  men  right  is  what  I  mean  by  medical  instinct,  and  the 
men  who  possess  this  habit  of  mind  are  the  men  whom  patients 
early  learn  to  trust.  The  bodies  and  minds  of  such  men  in  fact 
are  in  the  condition  of  organisms  which  have  been  so  thoroughly 
trained  for  the  special  work  which  they  have  to  do,  that  they 
do  it  almost  without  knowing  it.  They  have  become  efiicient 
engines  working  with  the  least  possible  friction.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  training  wdiich  is  entered  into  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing such  a  habit  of  niind,  must  be  begun  early  in  life ;  or 
perhaps  to  speak  more  exactl}^  it  being  granted  such  a  medical 
instinct  exists,  an  early  initiation  into  professional  training  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  building  up  of  an 
efficient  doctor.  No  one  doubts  that  the  training  of  a  musician 
ought  to  begin  quite  early  in  life,  and  there  are  many  analogies 
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between  his  life  and  that  of  a  doctor.     I  do  not  say  that  the 
liabit  can  never  be  acquired  in  later  life,  but  I  do  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  tlie  longer  the  entrance  into  the  profession  is  delayed, 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  habit,  and  the 
larger   the   chance   that   it   may   never   be   caught  up  at  all. 
Experience  fully  confirms  this  view.     The  most  successful  prac- 
titioners are  for  the  most  part  those  who  have  entered  early 
into  the  profession;  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  have  been 
those   who  have    stood   within   the   gates  from  their  boyhood 
upwards.     The  old  apprenticeship  system  possessed  many  draw- 
backs, and  on  the  wdiole  it  is  well  that  we  have  abolished  it ; 
but  it  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.     I  am  aware  that  many  men 
have  achieved  great  eminence  in  the  profession  who  did  not  join 
it  till  late  manhood,  but  these  exceptions  do  not  disprove  the 
rule  for  the  majority ;  and  many  of  these  exceptions  enjoyed  the 
advantages   of  an    early   training   in   body    and    mind    which 
greatly  resembled  the  medical  training.     I  shall  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  point  and  still  further  to  insist  that  the  lad 
who  is  to  become  a  doctor  should  begin  his  special  training 
in  quite  early  life,  and  should  not  be  allowed,  still  less  encouraged 
to   defer   his   distinctly  medical   studies   till  the  flexibility  of 
youth  has  vanished. 

But  a  doctor  is  not  simply  a  scientific  engine,  he  is  also  a 
social  factor;  and  the  social  qualifications  of  a  candidate  for 
professional  success  are  scarcely  less  important  than  his  mental 
or  corporeal  advantages.  It  was  once  said  of  a  very  eminent 
member  of  the  profession,  that  he  knew  enough  medicine  to 
ensure  his  being  successful  if  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  was  man  enough  of  the  world  to  have 
secured  success  even  if  he  had  known  nothing  of  medicine. 
This  indeed  is  the  real  "double  qualification"  for  which  every 
medical  novice  should  strive.  Every  one  who  has  lived  long 
enough,  must  have  seen  really  distressing  cases  of  men  of  scien- 
tific ability  unable  to  secure  a  clientele  through  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge how  to  manage  their  patients,  and  cases  equally,  though 
for  a  contrary  reason,  distressing,  of  doctors  commanding  success 
by  their  mode  of  dealing  with  men  and  women,  in  spite  of  the 
most   glaring  professional   incapacity    and    ignorance.     Social 
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qualities  sucli  as  these  come,  it  is  true,  by  nature  and  cannot  be 
made  by  art;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  may  be  either 
encouraged  or  depressed,  and  that  to  a  very  large  extent,  by 
suitable  opportunity  and  training.  Not  the  chief  but  still  a 
large  part  of  the  power  which  a  doctor  acquires  over  a  patient 
"is  dependent  on  the  possession  of  qualities  which  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "good  manners"  or  "good  address,"  and  these  are 
jDroverbially  just  such  qualities  as  may  be  largely  increased  or 
even  be  created  by  cultivation.  A  doctor  who  desires  to  have  a 
firm  grasp  of,  to  secure  the  full  confidence  of  his  patients  must 
learn  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  he  must  know  with  whom 
to  smile  and  with  whom  to  be  grave,  whom  to  cheer  and  whom 
to  frighten.  This  art  no  one  can  teach  him;  he  must  learn  it  by 
himself,  he  must  learn  it  in  the  world,  and  he  will  never  learn  it 
at  all  unless  he  possess  a  natural  facility ;  but  his  progress  will  be 
all  the  more  rapid  if  he  starts  with  the  advantage  of  a  good 
address,  and  the  habits  of  a  cultivated  gentleman. 

The  preparation  of  a  doctor  then  runs  in  two  lines  more  or 
less  antagonistic.  Viewed  as  a  scientific  engine,  it  is  good  for 
him  to  be  thrust  early  into  the  specific  training  of  his  profession; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  prospect  of  the  future  social  demands 
which  will  be  made  upon  him,  he  ought  even  in  early  youth  to 
mix  largely  with  the  world.  The  one  will  form  and  sharpen  his 
intellectual  and  corporeal  faculties  after  the  desired  fashion  but 
will  tend  to  make  him  narrow,  and  even  rude ;  the  other  will 
equip  him  with  the  requisite  manners,  at  the  expense  of  his 
more  strictly  professional  ability.  And  one  important  problem 
of  medical  education  is  how  to  combine  and  harmonize  these 
conflicting  influences. 


Starting  from  these  general  considerations  I  may  now  go  on 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  medical  teaching  at 
Cambridge.  And  first  let  me  briefly  state-  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  apparatus  for  medical  teaching  at  present  existing. 

Putting  aside  the  purely  preliminary  studies  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  there  are,  in  the 
introductory  subjects  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the  lectures  on 
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Anatomy  and  on  Physiology  by  Prof.  Humphry,  with  demon- 
strations and  practical  dissection  under  tlic  direction  of  Dr 
Creighton,  lectures  on  physiology  by  Dr  Bradbury  and  by 
Mr  Saunders,  and  lectures  with  practical  instruction  on  phy- 
siology by  myself.  The  more  strictly  professional  teaching 
consists  of  lectures  on  Medicine  by  the  Regius  Professor,  Dr 
Paget,  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  on  Medical 
Diagnosis  by  the  Downing  Professor,  Dr  Latham,  on  Pathological 
Anatomy  by  Dr  Bradbury,  and  of  Medical  and  Surgical  practice 
at  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  wdth  clinical  lectures  on  Medicine  by 
Drs  Paget,  Latham  and  Bradbury,  on  Surgery  by  Prof. 
Humphry  and  Messrs  Carver  and  Lestourgeon,  There  is 
also  clinical  instruction  in  mental  diseases  by  Dr  Bacon  at  the 
neighbouring  Fulbourn  Asylum.  There  are  no  lectures  what- 
ever on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery*,  on  Midwifery,  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  or  on  Sanitary  Science.  In  Aldenbrooke's 
Hospital  there  are  I  understand  no  dresserships  or  clinical  clerk- 
ships, no  practical  offices  in  fact  wdiich  can  be  held  by  students,  for 
the  House  Physician  and  House  Surgeon  must  be  qualified  men. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  school  is  not  a  complete 
one.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  instruction  in  the  important 
branches  just  mentioned  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
receive  his  whole  medical  education  at  Cambridge,  In 
order  to  attend  the  full  course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of 'Surgeons,  and  other  bodies, 
and  even  to  acquire  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  Degree  in 
Cambridge  itself,  the  student  must  seek  some  other  school.  And 
such  teaching  as  exists  is  curiously  unequal :  owing  to  the  undig- 
nified origin  of  the  Surgical  Art  there  is  no  Professor  of  Surgery, 
though  there  are  two  Professors  of  Medicine.  Of  the  practical 
results  of  this  arrangement  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  on. 

Let  me  now  trace  out  the  history  of  a  lad  'of  parts'  who 
comes  up  to  Cambridge,  with  the  view  of  studjdng  for  Medicine. 
His  first  desire  will  be  to  graduate  as  B.A.,  in  one  of  the  Honour 
Triposes  (preferring  this  to    taking   an  ordinary  degree).      In 

1  This  may  seem  startling,  wlien  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tiugnished  of  British  surgeons  lives  at  Cambridge.  But  Prof.  Humphry's 
surgical  lectures  are  clinical  lectures  only. 
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old  times  he  would  have  taken  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  now- 
adays  he    will    probably   take    the    Natural    Sciences    Tripos. 
Owinof   to   the    advice  of  friends  who  have  urged  him  not  to 
go  up  to  Cambridge  too  early  or  for  other  reasons,  he  will  most 
likely  be  at  least  18  years  old  before  he  begins  residence\    If  he  be 
competing  for  a  scholarship  he  will  probably  delay  his  arrival  for 
still  another  year.    Let  us  suppose  then  that  he  goes  into  residence 
in  October  1877,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19  years.    In  January  1881, 
that  is  after  the  lapse  of  over  three  years  or  ten  terms,  he  will  be 
able  to  take  his  degree.    If  he  is  to  take  any  honourable  position 
in  the    mathematical  examination  for  that  degree,  he   cannot 
possibly  begin  any  medical  studies  till  after  the  examination  is 
over,  i.e.  till  February  1881,  when  he  is  at  least  21  or  22  years 
of  age.     Some  desire  to  take  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  after 
the  Mathematical  Tripos.     This  they  cannot  do  until  after  the 
lapse  of  one  year;  so  that  those  who  adopted  this  course  would 
not  begin  their  medical  studies  before  22  or  23  years  of  age. 

Those  who  select  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  alone  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  can  begin  their  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological studies  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  for  so  doing 
by  having  previously  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry;  for  Physiology  lias  long  been  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Tripos,  and  Human  Anatomy  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  list.  But  even  these  would  be  unable,  in  justice 
to  themselves,  to  devote  any  time  to  clinical  or  strictly  profes- 
sional studies  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Tripos,  i.e.  until  they 
had  reached  the  age  of  21  or  22.  I  have  purposely  taken  what 
1  believe  to  be  an  early  date.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  23 
years  more  closely  approaches  the  average  age  at  which  the 
student  turns  from  his  Tripos  to  his  profession,  and  in  my  short 
stay  at  Cambridge,  I  have  known  not  a  few  cases  where  the 
change  was  made  at  24  years,  25  years  or  even  later.  Moreover 
the  student  finding  when  he  escapes  from  his  Tripos  in  December 
or  in  January,  that  the  professional  year  has  already  been 
broken  into,  not  unfrequently  squanders  the  remainder  of  it  in 

^  This  is  an  under  rather  than  an  over-statement.  At  Trinity  more  than 
half  the  men  enter  at  between  19  and  20  years,  and  not  a  few  enter  at  a  still 
later  age. 
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a  dilettante  fashion,  and  delays  his  serious  entrance  into  the 
profession  for  yet  another  year. 

I  venture  to  think  that  in  this  tardy  assumption  of  professional 
studies  lies  the  secret  of  the  comparative  professional  failure  of 
Cambridge  men  at  the  present  time.    The  day  of  grace  has  gone 
by  before  they  knock  at  the  door.     By  the  time  they  begin  to 
study  actual  disease  their  minds  have  become  mature  and  rigid: 
they  have  lost  the  receptivity  and  the  versatility  of  youth ;  they 
have  become  too  old  to  acquire  what  I  have  jDreviously  called 
the  true  medical  instinct.     And  the  lack  of  this  more  than 
counterbalances  the  advantages  which  they  may  have  gained  by 
their   mathematical    or   scientific   training.      Such    men,    even 
though  they  may  have  been  high  wranglers,  as  a  rule  fall  short 
of  becoming  true  physicians.     They  may  achieve  respectable 
positions  in  the  profession,  they  may  even  become  eminent  in 
the  eyes  of  their  brethren  as  pathologists,  they  may  contribute 
to  the  advance  of  Medical  Science,  but  they  never  acquire  that 
insight  into  disease,  that  as  it  were  intuitive  perception  of  what 
is  wrong  in  a  patient  and  how  it  can  be  set  right,  which  is 
the  token  of  the  real  doctor  and  the  secret  of  professional  power. 
They  work  by  science  and  logic,  and  are  often  led  by  apparently 
right  reasoning  to  unhappy  conclusions,  in  cases  where  the  true 
physician  feels,  a-s  we  have  said,  his  way  to  the  truth,  though  he 
cannot  give  an  explicit  logical  statement  as  to  how  he  has  reached 
it.     It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  men  entering  into  the 
profession  late  in  life  or  with  minds  preoccupied  by  other  studies 
are  able  to  catch  up  this  professional  instinct;    and  such  men 
have  the  quality  which  Goethe  recognized  as  the  true  mark  of 
genius ;   they  carry  on  into  their  later  years  that  freshness  and 
plasticity  of  mind  which  in  ordinary  men  is  characteristic  of  youth. 
It  comes  to  this  then  that  men  coming  to  Cambridge  for 
the    sake  of  a  broader  culture  and   a  wider  mental    training, 
let  slip  their  opportunity  for  being  fashioned  into  real  doctors; 
they  sell  their  professional  birthright  for  a  little  mathematics 
and  a  little  general  science.     As  far  as  professional  success,  and 
all  the  good  to  humanity  which  professional  success  entails  are 
concerned,  the  loss  of  the  former  is  far  more  than  the  gain  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  effects  of  the  loss  are  more  obvious  the  greater 

1— G 
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and  the  more  open  the  professional  competition;  hence  they  are 
felt  much  more  at  the  present  day  than  in  former  years.  Cul- 
ture and  science  are  good,  but  they  are  bought  too  dearly  when 
they  are  paid  for  at  the  price  of  the  professional  instinct.  Is  it 
possible  still  to  gain  the  one,  without  missing  the  other  ? 

The  Recfius  and  Downing  Professors  of  Medicine  see  as 
clearly  as  I  do  the  evil  effects  of  this  postponement  of 
purely  medical  studies ;  and  strive  to  remedy  it  by  insisting 
that  the  medical  student  should  attach  himself  to  the  hospital 
and  enter  upon  clinical  studies  as  soon  as  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  adopt  the  medical  profession,  or  at  least  immediately  he 
has  escaped  from  his  tripos.  Thus  by  the  regulations  of  the 
University  the  medical  student  on  emerging  from  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  is  invited  or  compelled  to  study  cases  of  disease 
and  injury  in  the  Hospital,  and  indeed  to  attend  lectures  on 
Pathology  or  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  before  he 
has  acquired  even  elementar}'  notions  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology. In  my  humble  opinion  this  course,  without  really 
meeting  the  evil  which  we  are  discussing,  introduces  fresh  evils 
and  tends  to  lower  still  further  the  quality  of  the  Cambridge 
medical  graduate.  Before  the  student  has  formed  even  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  body  in 
health  he  is  plunged  into  the  still  more  complex  phenomena  of 
disease ;  he  is  urged  to  observe  how  far  this  or  that  organ  or 
function  has  swerved  from  the  norm,  before  he  has  the  faintest 
idea  what  the  norm  really  is.  I  need  not  press  this  matter  here. 
I  may  content  myself  by  saying  that  strongly  as  I  feel  the 
importance  of  an  early  entrance  into  the  profession,  I  object  to 
the  system  of  premature  clinical  instruction  at  present  adopted 
at  Cambridge,  and  that  chiefly  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  shortening  of  the  delay  thus  effected  is  too  small  to  be 
of  any  avail,  the  men  are  already  for  the  most  part  too  old,  their 
period  of  docility  is  gone,  the  critical  point  has  been  passed 
before  they  enter  the  Hospital ;  and  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference whether  they  postpone  their  entrance  another  year  or 
no.  In  the  second  place  the  system  leads  to  a  waste,  and 
frittering  away  of  time.  I  need  not  argue  here  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  man  who  looks  forward  to  eminence  or  even 
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to  success  in  the  profession  must  lay  a  sure  foundation  in  the 
shape  of  a  sound  real  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology. 
But  these  are  studies  which  take  up  the  greater  part  of  a  man's 
enei'gies  during  two  years,  and  canoot  be  satisfactorily  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  with  serious  clinical  observation.  Hence 
many  of  the  students  are  led  by  their  hospital  practice  to 
neglect  their  anatomy,  and  a  still  larger  number,  their  phy- 
siology ;  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  strictness  of  their  impending 
anatomical  examinations  they  would  probably  remain  as  igno- 
rant of  anatomy  as,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  similar  strictness  in 
the  various  physiological  examinations,  they  do  of  physiology. 
Some  men,  I  know,  do  try  to  carry  on  all  three  studies  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  frequently  witness  the  miserable  result. 
They  flit  from  the  dissecting  room  to  the  hospital  and  from 
the  hospital  to  the  physiological  laboratory;  and  they  cannot 
find  time  to  grasp  any  one  of  the  three  subjects  on  account 
of  the  pains  they  are  taking  to  lay  hold  of  the  other  two.  In 
the  end  they  find  they  have  learnt  none  of  the  three,  and  it 
is  not  until  they  leave  Cambridge  for  London  or  elsewhere 
that  they  begin  the  serious  study  of  any  of  them.  Their  real 
entrance  into  the  profession  is  still  further  delayed. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  evil  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  by  going  more  to  the  root  of  it.  The  problem  before 
us  is — How  can  the  maximum  of  general  culture  and  strict 
mental  training  such  as  is  afforded  by  University  studies  be 
combined  with  as  early  an  entrance  as  possible  into  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  the  apprenticeship  system  or  any  imitation  of 
it  is  incompatible  with  a  University  career,  and  probably  no  one 
would  wish  to  revive  that  system  anywhere.  The  student  when 
he  commences  his  clinical  studies,  should  attack  them  seriously 
and  be  prepared  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
them.  Hence  practically  the  problem,  at  the  outset,  resolves 
itself  into  the  inquiry,  To  how  late  an  age  may  the  clinical 
studies  be  deferred  without  fear  of  the  student  losingf  the 
chance  of  acquiring  what  we  have  called  above  the  professional 
instinct  ?  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  marks  the  point  beyond  wliich  it  would 
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be  unsafe  to  go.  In  some  instances  the  lad  of  twenty  or  even 
beyond  is  still  malleable  and  ductile ;  in  other  instances,  again, 
whatever  of  character  has  to  be  formed,  must  be  formed  by 
eighteen  years  or  even  earlier.  But  these  are  exceptional 
cases :  the  vast  majority  of  lads  are  at  nineteen  years  of  age  still 
capable  of  being  moulded  by  proper  care ;  indeed,  the  three 
years  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  are  perhaps  the  most 
directive  of  a  man's  whole  life.  Taking  nineteen  years  as  on 
the  whole  a  satisfactory  limit,  the  problem  still  further  reduces 
itself  to  the  question,  Is  it  possible  so  to  arrange  the  studies 
of  the  University  that  a  lad  may  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
his  clinical  studies  at  nineteen  years  of  age?  It,  I  believe, 
might  be  done  by  adopting  the  following  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  the  student  must  enter  the  University  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  already  prepared  by  his  school-teaching  to 
pass  satisfactorily  the  Previous  Examination  with  the  additional 
subjects.  I  know  there  are  many  who  are  opposed  to  so  early 
an  entrance  into  the  University,  but  I  have  never  heard  any 
arguments  against  such  a  practice  which  were  at  all  conclusive  ; 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  collegiate  life  at  Cambridge, 
whether  from  a  moral  or  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  is 
less  suited  to  a  youth  of  sixteen  than  life  in  one  of  our  public 
or  private  schools.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  nine 
out  of  ten  lads  of  that  age  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
change.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  away  from  my  immediate 
purpose  to  discuss  this  matter  more  fully  here;  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  with  those  who  believe 
that  the  older  practice  of  the  University  was  essentially  wrong, 
and  that  the  modern  state  of  things,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
undesirable  system  of  competition,  is  in  itself  good\  It  is 
obvious  moreover  that  the  medical  profession  is  not  the  only 
calling  which  demands  an  earlier  entrance  into  the  University 
than  at  present  obtains.     Nor  is  there  anything  exorbitant  in 

1  One  is  struck  in  reading  the  lives  of  eminent  men  from  Milton  down  to 
Arnold,  -watli  the  fact  that  they  entered  the  University  qiiite  early  in  life; 
thns  even  Arnold  was  not  sixteen  when  he  joined  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  Of  course  these  may  have  been  exceptions ;  that  they  were  not  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  nature  of  the  machinery  of  discipline  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  old  times,  and  which  is  certainly  more  adapted  to  boys  than 
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the  demand  that  a  lad  of  sixteen  should  have  acquired  that 
moderate  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  at  the  Previous  Examination.  One  may  even  go 
farther  and  expect  that  he  will  possess  as  well  an  acquaintance 
with  Elementary  Science,  such  as  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  lad  of  decent  ability  will  know 
very  much  more  Mathematics  and  Mechanics  than  are  required 
as  additional  subjects. 

Having  passed  the  Previous  Examination,  the  student  would 
next  turn  his  face  to  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos.  His  first 
year  he  would  devote  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  especially  to  the 
former,  carrying  on,  if  his  talents  and  disposition  permit,  his 
mathematical  studies  at  the  same  time,  but  not  allowing  himself 
to  be  led  astray  into  any  competition  for  mathematical  honours. 
In  the  May  term  he  would,  take  up  Elementary  Biology.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  University  adopt  the  suggestions 
offered  by  my  friend  Mr  Coutts  Trotter  in  his  pamphlet  on 
University  Examinations,  he  would  pass  an  Examination  in  the 
subjects  which  he  has  studied,  viz.  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Elementary  Biology  \ 

In  the  second  year,  while  still  continuing  the  study  of  Che- 
mistry, he  would  begin  that  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  I  need 
not  enter  fully  here  into  the  nature  of  his  anatomical  studies, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  should  include  an  elementary  course  of 
animal  morphology,  and  a  special  course  of  vertebrate  zootomy, 
the  latter  serving  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Human 
Anatomy,  the  outlines  of  which  would  also  be  mastered  before  the 

to  grown-up  men.  The  irksomeness  of  the  conditions  of  the  status  pupillaris 
from  the  Bachelor's  to  the  Master's  degree,  so  striking  now-a-days,  becomes  in- 
telligible and  even  commendable  when  regarded  as  applicable  to  lads  of  from 
18  to  21,  instead  of  to  men  from  23  to  26.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an 
influential  member  of  the  University  that  since  he  came  up,  /.  e.  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  more,  the  average  age  at  entrance  has  increased  by  about  six 
months.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  direct  result  of  our  present  system 
of  scholarships  (the  chief  effects  of  which  have  apparently  been  to  delay  the 
entrance  of  the  student,  to  increase  the  i^rice  of  living,  and  to  render  "cram- 
ming" more  profitable  than  study),  and  cannot  be  in  any  way  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  world  at  large  approves  of  a  tardy  entrance. 

1  This  examination  would  differ  but  little  from  the  first  M.B.  examination 
at  present  existing. 
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end  of  the  year'.  These  studies  would  prepare  him  for  passing 
the  Examination  in  Mr  Trotter's  scheme,  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos. 

The  third  year  he  would  devote  exclusively  to  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  passing  at  the  end  of  the  year  an 
examination  in  these  subjects  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
last  three  days  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos.  His  prehminary 
studies  would  then  be  ended,  and  the  following  year,  equipped 
with  the  necessary  training  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Anatomy 
and  Pliysiology,  he  could,  free  from  all  distractions,  begin  his 
clinical  studies  at  the  Hospital  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  possible. 

Such  a  scheme  involves,  as  far  as  the  machinery  of  exami- 
nations is  concerned,  simply  that  the  two  (or  three)  examinations 
for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  when  Human  Anatomy  and 

^  The  study  of  Human  Anatomy  has  a  doiible  function,  as  far  as  the  medical 
student  is  concerned;  it  is  both  the  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  useful  knowledge 
and  a  training  in  scientific  methods.  If  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  the 
profession  during  the  past  centmy,  we  become  convinced  of  the  incalculable 
benefit  which  by  virtue  of  this  latter  function  the  diligent  study  of  simple 
topographical  Human  Anatomy  has  conferred  on  the  raw  untrained  medical 
student.  But  this  appreciation  of  past  good  ought  not  to  bhnd  us  to  the  fact 
that  times  are  now  changed,  that  at  the  present  time  though  not  in 
former  da-ys  the  same  powers  (chiefly  those  of  accurate  diligent  observation 
and  of  memory)  may  be  cultivated  by  means  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Physi- 
ology (when  these  are  intelligently  taught)  as  well  as  by  Anatomy,  the  not 
less  important  faculty  of  reasoning,  which  finds  no  scope  in  Anatomy,  being 
exercised  at  the  same  time.  The  overweening  importance  still  attached  to 
Anatomy  in  our  medical  schools,  to  the  utter  depression  of  Physiology,  is  a 
remnant  of  conservatism  from  which  a  liberal  education  ought  to  free  itself. 
As  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  facts  of  Human  Anatomy  viewed  as  simply 
useful  practical  knowledge,  I  would  earnestly  urge  on  all  medical  authorities  the 
uuprejudiccd  consideration  of  a  plan  (first  suggested  to  me  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
and  which  I  trust  some  day  to  have  an  opportunity  of  developing)  by  which  the 
student,  with  the  help  of  a  previous  exe'rcise  in  the  anatomy  of  the  dog,  might 
acquhe  an  exact  topographical  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  in  less  than 
half  the  time  which  is  now  devoted  to  it.  This  woirld  leave  him  ample  opportu- 
nity to  make  himself  master  of  physiology,  which  is  obviously  becoming  day  by 
day  the  real  foundation  of  medical  science.  Should  any  of  my  readers  be  led  by 
this  last  sentence  to  m-ge  against  me  the  argumeutum  ad  hominem,  that  a  phy- 
siologist uatm-ally  lauds  his  own  studies,  I  would  ask  leave  to  reply  with  an 
equaUy  personal  argument,  that  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  medical  importance 
of  physiology  which  years  ago  converted  me  from  a  country  practitioner  into  a 
physiologist. 
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Physiology  are  taken  as  subjects  of  the  last  three  days,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  and  second  M.B.  Examina- 
tions. And  those  who,  like  myself,  have  seen  men  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Natural 
Sciences  Tripos,  and  a  few  months  after  pass  another  exami- 
nation in  the  same  subjects  in  the  second  M.B.,  and  others  pass 
the  M.B.  before  they  pass  the  Tripos  in  the  same  subjects,  will 
not  regard  this  as  any  revolutionary  change.  It  is  true  that  the 
subjects  of  the  second  M.B.  also  include  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Materia  Medica ;  but  I  venture  to  regard  it  as  a  signal 
merit  of  my  scheme  that  from  it  both  these  subjects  (with  the 
exception  of  the  elementary  animal  morphology  spoken  of 
above)  are  absent.  In  old  days,  when  comparative  anatomy 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
it  was  doubtless  a  wholesome  thing  to  insist  that  the  medical 
student  should  possess  something  more  than  a  mere  technical 
knowledge  of  anthropotomy ;  but  both  comparative  anatomy, 
and  the  previous  training  of  the  medical  student,  are  greatly 
changed.  To  compel  nowadays  every  medical  student  who  aspires 
to  a  medical  degree  to  shew  a  real  acquaintance  with  so  vast  a 
subject  as  animal  morphology  is  nothing  less  than  a  cruel  and 
injurious  imposition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  examination 
in  comparative  anatomy  be  only  a  nominal  one,  or  if  it  be 
carried  out  on  the  ridiculous  view  that  the  medical  student 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  those  animals 
the  products  of  which  are  used  as  therapeutic  means,  the 
sooner  it  is  omitted  the  better.  Materia  Medica  again  ouglit 
not  to  be  made  a  subject  of  examination,  apart  from  Thera- 
peutics, and,  when  joined  with  Therapeutics,  must  in  any 
rational  programme  appear  at  a  later  period. 

According  to  the  foregoing  scheme  a  lad  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  clinical  studies  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  years.  And  my  contention  is  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  his  organism  bodily  and  mental  will  be 
still  so  plastic  that  he  will  be  in  a  most  favourable  position  for 
being  moulded  by  the  hands  of  judicious  teachers  into  the  form 
necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  medical  art.  Nay 
more,  his  previous  studies  will,  so  to  speak,  have  rough-hewn 
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him  already  to  the  desired  shape.  In  his  physical,  chemical, 
anatomical  and  physiological  studies  he  will  have  learnt  the  use 
of  instruments,  and  acquired  a  certain  tact  and  delicacy  of 
manipulation.  His  anatomy  and  physiology  will  have  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  that  art  of  observation,  in  which  he  will 
have  all  his  life  to  strive  to  become  more  and  more  a  master ; 
and  in  his  physiology  he  will  have  had  abundant  opportunity 
of  exercising  that  power  of  judgment,  that  art  of  snatching  a 
practicable  conclusion  amid  conflicting  evidence,  upon  his  skill 
in  which  his  success  in  after  life  will  greatly  depend.  The 
clinical  art  will  not  appear  to  him,  as  it  does  to  a  lad  coming 
straight  from  mathematical  and  classical  studies,  something 
strange  and  singular;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  welcome  it  as 
an  old  friend,  and  feel  a  pecular  delight  in  being  able  to  employ 
the  well-known  means  on  new  problems.  He  will  recognize 
that,  from  a  merely  practical  point  of  view,  apart  from  all 
examinations,  his  last  two  years  have  not  been  wasted  :  he 
has  been  learning  medicine  though  he  has  not  seen  a  patient. 

The  important  question  now  comes  before  us.  Is  it  advisable 
that  the  student  after  passing  his  second  M.B.  Examination  should 
carry  on  his  clinical  studies  at  Cambridge,  or  should  he  transfer 
himself  at  once  to  the  largeclinical  schools  of  Londoner  elsewhere? 

At  first  sight  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
second  plan.  The  Hospitals  of  the  Metropolis  are  in  most 
instances  so  much  larger  than  those  of  small  provincial  towns 
such  as  Cambridge,  the  variety  of  clinical  phenomena  spread 
out  before  the  student  is  so  distinctly  greater,  he  is  brought  so 
much  more  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  rising  and  of  the 
risen  leaders  of  the  profession,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  speedy  removal  from  Cambridge  seem  almost  irresistible. 
And  yet  there  are  weighty  arguments  why  the  student  should 
remain  for  at  least  a  year,  or  even  longer,  at  Cambridge,  if  it  can 
be  shewn  that  it  is  possible  to  offer  him  proper  professional  in- 
struction at  the  University. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  student  after  passing  his  second  M.B, 
is  expected  not  to  pursue  his  clinical  studies  at  Cambridge, 
then  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  offices  of  either  the  Regius 
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or  Downing  Professors  of  Medicine,  or  of  any  other  clinical 
teaching.  I  have  already  said  so  much  concerning  the  ill 
effects  of  mixing  up  clinical  and  preparatory  studies  that  I  need 
say  no  more  concerning  the  undesirableness  of  either  of  these 
professors  addressing  themselves  to  men  who  as  yet  have  not 
passed  the  second  M.B, ;  and  if  what  I  have  said  is  convincing, 
these  professorships  would  be  rendered  sinecures  by  the  flight 
of  the  student  immediately  that  he  passed  that  examination. 
In  other  words,  the  professorships  ought  to  be  converted  to  some 
other  purpose.  But  this  I  venture  to  think  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  calamity  for  the  University.  Without  going  so  far 
as  to  argue  that  the  students  ought  to  be  retained  for  the  sake 
of  the  professors,  it  may  at  least  be  held  to  weigh  somewhat 
against  the  proposed  course,  that  it  would  entail  the  obliteration 
of  a  chair ^  which  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  the  University. 

In  the  second  place,  both  the  student  and  the  University 
would  lose  much  by  the  departure  of  the  former  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  professional  studies.  I  have  throughout 
been  arguing  on  the  supposition  that  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
on  passing  his  second  M.B.  Examination,  the  student's  character 
is  not  yet  fully  formed,  that  he  is  still  plastic  and  still 
susceptible  to  wholesome  as  well  as  to  unwholesome  influences. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  still  in  the  condition  in  which  he  will  gain 
much  by  residence  in  the  University,  and  possibly  lose  much 
by  changing  to  some  other  sphere. 

If  I  understand  the  function  of  the  University  aright, 
the  great  advantage  which  a  lad  who  is  destined  to  enter 
a  practical  profession  like  that  of  medicine,  gains  by  coming  to 
Cambridge  at  all,  is  that  he  has  there  an  opportunity  of  getting 
a  wider  culture,  of  being  trained  to  broader  views  than  if  his 
education  were  entirely  carried  on  in  such  a  distinctly  technical 
institution  as  a  medical  school  attached  to  one  of  the  London 
Hospitals.  But  if  this  view  is  correct,  then  assuredly  at  no 
time  of  his  life  has  he  greater  need  of  these  widening  and 
elevating  influences  than  in  the  first  years  of  his  more  strictly 
professional   studies.      It    is  just    at    this    epoch    of   his  life, 

^  The  Eegius  Professorship  of  Physic  was  established  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1540.     The  Downing  Professorship  was  not  established  until  1800. 
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from  nineteen  to  twenty- one  years  of  age,  that  his  character 
soHdifies ;  it  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  narrowing  influences 
of  professional  ideas  are  most  likely  to  leave  their  impress  on 
him.  If  at  this  epoch  he  is  suddenly  torn  away  from  his  old 
associations  and  plunged  into  a  wholly  new  kind  of  life,  the  effects 
of  the  previous  two  or  three  years'  training  run  a  great  chance 
of  being  largely  neutralized  if  not  wholly  obliterated.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  introduced  into  his  more  strictly  professional 
studies,  while  still  surrounded  by  all  the  old  influences,  he  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  carry  on  into  his  new  occupations  the 
habits  which  were  just  beginning  to  lay  firm  hold  of  him.  In 
short,  almost  every  argument  which  can  be  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  the  medical  student  coming  to  the  University  at  all, 
can  be  applied  with  increased  cogency  in  favour  of  his  at  least 
entering  upon  his  strictly  professional  studies  there  also. 

Reasons  such  as  these  will  hold  good  even  if  the  training  to 
be  obtained  at  Cambridge  continues  to  be  in  the  future  very 
much  the  same  that  it  has  been  during  the  past  generation, 
i.e.  a  training  in  which  the  mathematical  and  classical  elements 
preponderate  over  those  of  the  sciences  of  experiment  and 
observation.  Should  the  impending  changes  in  the  University 
result  in  a  large  increase  of  activity  in  the  direction  of  natural 
science,  should  the  learning  and  teaching  of  the  University 
become,  in  a  few  years,  truly  catholic  by  a  growth  of  the  newer 
branches  unaccompanied  by  any  check  to  the  old  ones,  then  the 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  professional  studies  at  Cambridge 
would  be  so  greatly  strengthened  as  to  be  indeed  absolutely 
convincing.  For,  I  imagine  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
function  of  the  University  would  not  be  to  compete,  par  inter 
pares,  with  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Metropolis,  for  the 
production  of  ordinary  practitioners.  On  the  contrary,  her  efforts 
would  be  directed  to  use  her  great  advantages  to  send  into 
the  world  the  best  trained  and  most  able  doctors  possible. 
She  would  desire  to  draw  to  her  bosom  men  whose  natural 
qualities  marked  them  out  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
and  to  equip  these  men  with  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
derived  from  a  broad  general  culture  and  a  thorough  scientific 
training.    For  the  production  of  such  men,  it  would  be  absolutely 
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necessary  that  they  should  not  be  cut  adrift  from  the  scientific 
influences  of  the  University  until  after  they  had  been  carried 
some  way  on  into  their  purely  professional  studies. 

Nor  would  the  gain  in  such  a  case  accrue  to  the  student 
only,  or  to  the  University  ouly  indirectly  through  the  student. 
The  presence  in  the  University  of  a  strictly  professional  and 
technical  element  would  be,  as  indeed  it  in  past   times  has  to 
some  measure  been,  a  direct  benefit  of  no  small  amount.    From 
the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind  the  pursuit  of  knovv- 
ledge  for  its  own  sake  when  carried  on  by  means  of  any  complex 
organisation,    is    apt    to    become    degenerate.     The   individual 
inquirer   is  in   most  cases  preserved  by  the  salt  of  his    own 
enthusiasm  from  decomposing  influences,  but  not  so  societies. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  in  an  institution  devoted  to   pure 
learning  either  to  exaggerate  the  repose  which  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  needs  until  it  becomes  absolute  stagnation,  or  on 
the  other  hand  to  fret  the  wholesome  discussions  which  stimu- 
late inquiry  into  idle  disputations  about  trifles.      Where   the 
spur  either  of  some  practical  object  or  of  an  irresistible  personal 
impulse  is  wanting,  the  means  always  runs  the  chance  of  being 
honoured  as  much  as  or  even  more  than  the  end.    The  practical 
man  to  whom  the  end  is  all  and  all,  and  the  means  only  a  means, 
is  in  such  an  assembly  a  corrective  of  almost  inestimable  value. 
And   the    University   in  this  respect  obeys  the  law  of  other 
societies.     Granting  that   there    is    amongst    us   a  very  large 
amount  of  rightly  directed  intellectual  activity,  we  must  all 
confess    to   the    existence    of  a  tendency  to    academic   repose 
broken  by  academic    wrangling.     Speaking   for  my  own  line 
of  work,  I  feel   convinced  that  the  future  study  of  physiology 
will  suffer  greatly  at  Cambridge  iinless  it  be  kept  straight  by 
the  presence  of  a  practical  medical  element;  and  what  is  true 
of  one  branch   of  learning  is  probably  true  of  all.     When  we 
look  around  we  see  that  business  is  no  less  the  nurse  of  science 
than  science  is  the  mother  of  business.    What  nature  has  joined 
together,  the  University  should  not  strive  to  keep  apart.     It  is 
better,  both  for  abstract  knowledge  and  useful  application,  that 
they  should   not  be  divorced ;  and  though   it  may,  from  one 
point  of  view,  seem  better  for  the  University  that  she   should 
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pursue  truth  for  its  own  sake  only,  in  a  repose  unbroken  by 
practical  cries,  a  larger  conception  will  bring  the  conviction 
that  it  will  in  the  long  run  be  to  her  benefit  that  practical 
studies  should  as  far  as  possible  be  carried  on  under  her 
auspices,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  abstract  inquirer  may  be 
stimulated  and  guided  without  being  hampered  by  the  needs 
of  daily  life,  as  it  certainly  will  be  to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
the  medical  profession  but  also  of  all  other  technical  occupations, 
that  the  men  employed  in  them  should  be  brought  up  side  by 
side  with  those  to  whom  abstract  truth  or  general  culture  is  all 
in  all. 

If  I  have  carried  my  reader  so  far  with  me,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  successful  formation  of 
the  medical  character  and  for  the  acquirement  of  medical  skill, 
that  the  strictly  professional  studies  should  begin  early  in  life. 

2.  Since  general  culture  and  scientific  preparation  are  no 
less  necessary  than  the  actual  clinical  and  practical  training, 
and  since  it  is  undesirable  that  the  preparatory  and  clinical 
studies  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  since 
it  is  impossible  that  the  two  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  (and  might 
by  a  minimum  of  change  be  made)  in  order  that  the  prepara- 
tory studies,  including  anatomy  and  physiology,  may  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  age,  say  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  that  of 
nineteen  years. 

3.  It  is  desirable,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  student  and  of 
the  University,  that  not  only  the  preparatory  studies  but  also 
the  strictly  professional  studies  should  if  possible  be  carried  on 
at  Cambridge. 

There  remains  now  to  be  discussed  the  important  question, 
Is  it  possible  to  teach  at  Cambridge  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner  the  more  purely  technical  branches 
of  professional  learning  ?  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible 
if  the  following  plan  be  adopted. 

I  suppose  that  a  lad,  properly  trained  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  presents   himself  at  the  commence- 
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racnt  of  the  Michaelmas  term,  or  rather  let  me  say  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  at  AdJenbrooke's  Hospital,  to  begin 
his  medical  studies.  His  whole  time  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  his  teachers.  He  can  devote  the  whole  winter  (and  he 
at  least  need  not  lose  the  greater  part  of  December  and  the 
whole  of  January  in  a  vacation  of  preposterous  length)  to  the 
study  (1)  of  Elementary  Pathology,  (2)  of  the  Elements  of 
Medical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  (3)  of  the  Elements  of 
Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  pathology  there  can  I 
imagine  be  no  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  any  one.  The  patho- 
logical material  can  be  collected  by  the  teacher  from  other 
sources  than  the  Hospital.  Moreover,  the  pathology  which 
would  be  taught  would  be,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
a  progressive  pathology,  a  pathology  in  which  the  results  of 
natural  disease  and  of  artificial  experiments  would  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  same  truths.  I  need  I  think  say  no  more  on  this 
head  except  perhaps  to  remark  that  pathology  would  of  course 
be  taught  in  the  same  practical  manner  as  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  pathology  is  as  it  were  a 
special  kind  of  physiology. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  medical  and  surgical  dia- 
gnosis and  treatment,  an  objection  might  be  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  Hospital  was  too  small.  A  little  consideration 
will  shew  that  this  objection  is  an  ill  founded  one. 

In  the  first  place,  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  contains  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  beds,  and  is  therefore  not  so  very  much 
smaller  than  University  College  Hospital  in  London,  a  hospital 
which  not  only  has  attached  to  it  about  the  third  largest 
medical  school  in  the  metropolis,  but,  if  I  may  be  trusted  to 
speak  of  my  own  alma  mater,  is  second  to  none  in  point  of  success 
of  training  eminent  practitioners \  Of  course  a  metropolitan 
Hospital  has  a  greater  opportunity  of  selecting  cases  of  clinical 
interest  than  has  one  in  a  provincial  town.  Still  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  considering  the  wide  area  from  which  Addenbrooke's 
draws  its  patients,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  selection  would 
be  made  when  the  necessity  for  so    doing   arose.     And   there 

1  The  number  of  beds  iu  this  Hospital  is  eveu  now  only  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
lu  my  time  the  number  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
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is  this  also  to  be  considered,  that  a  subsidy  from  the  University 
micrht  be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  beds.  Moreover, 
by  arrangements  judiciously  introduced  the  infirmaries  of 
Cambridge  and  Chesterton  Workhouses  might  either  be  used  as 
clinical  schools,  or  cases  of  disease  transferred  from  them  to 
Addenbrooke's.  It  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
beds  in  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  are  not  always  filled^  and  that 
the  establishment  of  County  Hospitals  such  as  that  at  Hunting- 
don and  elsewhere,  and  especially  the  institution  of  village 
Hospitals,  has  largely  diminished  the  supply  of  cases  to 
Addenbrooke's.  I  am  further  well  aware  of  the  unwillinofness 
of  poor  people  to  exchange  their  own  dwellings,  in  times  of 
sickness,  for  a  hospital  of  any  kind.  In  answer  to  these 
objections,  I  would  remark  that  the  number  of  cases  which 
solicit  entrance  into  a  hospital  depends  on  the  reputation 
which  the  hospital  bears  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  I  trust 
I  shall  not  appear  to  be  saying  anything  discourteous  to  the 
present  staff  of  Addenbrooke's  (of  whose  skill  I  have  had 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  experience)  when  I  suggest  that 
the  already  high  reputation  of  that  Hospital  would  become  still 
higher,  if  the  clinical  teaching  were  carried  out  on  a  more 
systematic  plan,  and  developed  to  an  extent  which  would  place 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  a  London  Hospital,  If  under 
present  circumstances  the  Hospital  is  nearly  full,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect,  with  an  enlarged  staff  and  increased 
clinical  activity,  Cambridge  with  its  more  than  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  its  surroundings  of  numerous  villages  and 
towns,  could  support  and  fill  a  hosj^ital  with  even  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  beds.  There  is  a  danger  doubtless 
in  comparing  anything  in  England  with  what  may  be  seen  on 
the  Continent ;  but  if  such  small  towns  as  Heidelberg  and 
Wiirzburg,  or  even  a  village  like  Jena,  can  afford  clinical 
material  for  complete  medical  schools,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  Cambridge  can  do  the  same. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  matter  of  most 

^  I  find  to-day  (Jan.  14)  that  the  number  of  medical  cases  is  forty-six,  of 
surgical  cases  forty-seven,  so  that  the  Hospital  is  at  the  present  time  certainly 
not  full;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  number  of  beds  must  always  be  kept 
empty,  in  provision  for  emergencies.  A  very  slight  increase  of  admissions 
would  therefore  render  the  Hospital  practically  full. 
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importance,  a  large  hospital  is  not  needed  for  elementary 
clinical  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  perhaps  be  urged 
that  in  this  aspect  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  smaller 
hospitah  It  is  far  better  that  the  beginner  should  limit  his 
studies  to  a  few  cases  and  get  to  comprehend  these  thoroughly, 
than  to  flit  from  bed  to  bed,  seeing  many  cases  but  understanding 
none.  I  am  supposing  of  course  that  the  student  will,  under 
supervision  of  his  teacher,  thoroughly  investigate  each  case,  and 
taking  that  as  a  type,  learn  from  it  the  general  truths  of 
pathology,  of  diagnosis,  and  possibly  of  treatment,  which  it  may 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  be  made  to  illustrate.  Here 
indeed  as  elsewhere  the  progress  of  the  student  will 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  abundance  of  material  as  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  material  is  used  by  the  student. 
In  Anatomy  the  abundance  of  'subjects'  beyond  a  certain  limit 
is  at  all  events  to  the  beginner  of  little  use,  or  may  even  by  en- 
couraging a  lax  mode  of  working  become  injurious  ;  and  an  able 
teacher  may  be  most  successful  with  scanty  material,  provided 
that  the  scantiness  does  not  pass  a  necessary  limit.  So  also  is  it 
with  clinical  cases;  if  the  student  thoroughly  studies  under  the 
careful  guidance  of  his  teacher  each  case  brought  under  his 
notice, — observing  all  the  phenomena,  making  careful  notes, 
examining  the  temperature,  urine,  &c.,  watching  the  effects  of  the 
remedial  measures,  and  all  the  while  reading  what  has  been 
written  concerning  the  disease  and  comparing  his  case  with  the 
racorded  typical  or  the  aberrant  cases — it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  take  in  hand  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases  at  a  time.  But 
if  he  has  studied  these  six  cases  thoroughly,  he  will  already  have 
learnt  a  great  deal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  six  cases  were  in  the  medical  wards  pneumonia,  acute 
rheumatism,  advanced  phthisis,  mitral  disease,  hemiplegia,  and 
Bright's  disease,  or  in  the  surgical  wards,  erysipelas,  tumour  of 
the  breast,  fracture,  hip-disease,  harelip,  and  some  vesical  or 
urethral  malady.  The  student  who  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months  or  even  longer  had  been  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
he  had  really  mastered  a  dozen  or  more  such  cases,  would 
already  be  far  on  the  way  to  become  a  doctor.  And  if  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  session  he  were  able  to  take  in  hand  some 
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three  or  four  such  series  of  typical  cases,  he  would  have  laid  a 
foundation  of  practical  knowledge  capable  of  bearing  a  super- 
structure of  almost  any  extent.  I  think  I  need  not  pursue  this 
argument  any  further.  Enough  has,  I  trust,  been  said  to  prove 
that  the  resources  of  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  are  sufficient  to  give 
even  him  who  aspires  to  be  afterwards  a  leader  in  the  professiou, 
as  much  medical  or  surgical  training  as  he  needs  in  his  first 
winter^ 

Prepared  in  this  way  with  some  knowledge  both  of  disease 

and  of  its  treatment,  he  will  now  be  in  a  much  better  condition, 

than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  to  follow  a  course 

of  systematic  lectures  on  Therapeutics.     These  would  naturally 

come  in  the  summer  term,  during  which  time  also  he  might 

j:)rofitably  listen  to  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  on 

Hygiene.     Together  with  the  lectures  he  would  also  go  through 

a  short  practical  course,  which  might  be  made  to  serve  at  the 

same  time  as  instruction  in  Pharmacy,  Toxicology,  and  in  Sanitary 

Science.    While  attending  to  these  matters,  he  would  have  but 

little  time  left  for  exact  clinical  studies,  though  he  would  still 

visit  the  Hospital.     There  would  be  no  harm  however  in  so 

condensing  these  collateral    matters   that  they   might   all   be 

mastered  in  the  Easter  Term;  the  student  would  then  have  a 

very  considerable  portion  of  the  Long  Vacation,  in  which  again 

to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  clinical  studies.    Without  any 

doubt  the  work  of  this  Easter  Term  and  Vacation  might  be 

profitably  carried  on  at  Cambridge. 

But  now  comes  the  important  question.  Can  the  student 
stay  yet  another  year  or  at  least  another  winter  at  Cambridge  ? 
I  shall  point  out  presently  reasons  which  render  it  desirable 
that  he  should,  if  possible,  pass  his  Official  (Conjoint  Board) 
and  his  3rd  or  final  M.B.  Examination  before  he  leaves  the 
School.  Meanwhile,  supposing  it  is  in  some  respects  an  ad- 
vantage for  him  to   stay,  he   w^ill   at  least  suffer  no  loss  by 

1  Througli  the  great  kindness  of  the  House  Physician  and  House  Surgeon  I 
have  obtained  a  list  of  the  medical  and  surgical  cases  this  day  (Jan.  14),  present 
in  Addenbrooke's  Hospital.  I  need  not  reproduce  the  list  here;  hut  I  may 
state  that  the  clinical  interest  of  these  cases  fully  bears  out  what  I  have  stated 
above. 
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remaining  if  the  following  events  could  in  any  way  be  bronglit 
about. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the 
setting  on  foot  of  arrangements  for  obstetric  practice.  About 
neither  of  these  ought  there  to  be  any  difficulty.  The  former  is 
really  needed  in  so  large  a  town  as  Cambridge,  and  the  latter 
might  be  instituted  after  the  manner  of  the  London  Hospitals  ; 
possibly  also  the  Workhouse  Lying-in  wards  might  be  made 
available. 

2.  The  establishment  of  Ophthalmic,  Aural  and  Dermal 
Cliniques  in  connection  with  Addenbrooke's  Hospital.  About 
this  too  there  need  be  no  difficulty. 

3.  The  establishment  of  either  an  independent  children's 
Hospital,  or  of  a  children's  ward  attached  to  Addenbrooke's. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  immense  advantages 
which  the  student  who  has  already  mastered  the  elements  of 
surgery  and  medicine  may  derive  from  opportunities  of  study- 
ing, under  appropriate  tuition,  the  diseases  of  children.  I 
imagine  that  all  practical  men  will  bear  me  out  when  I  assert 
that  a  children's  w^ard  or  a  children's  out-patient's  room  sur- 
passes in  value  an  adults'  ward  as  a  means  of  clinical  instruction. 

4.  The  introduction  of  some  system  by  means  of  which 
cases  might  be  entrusted,  under  supervision,  to  the  senior 
students.  Much  might  be  done  in  the  Hospital  itself,  by 
allotting  a  limited  number  of  cases  to  a  senior  student  who 
would  act  as  a  demonstrator,  as  far  as  these  cases  were 
concerned,  to  the  junior  students  studying  them  at  the  same 
time ;  but  still  more  might  be  done  by  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  out-patient  system.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest 
the  following  plan.  If  the  parish  medical  officers  could  be 
associated  with  the  clinical  teaching,  each  such  officer  might 
have  entrusted  to  him  for  a  limited  time,  say  a  month,  two  or 
more  senior  students  who  would  assist  him  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  both  in  the  Workhouse  and  in  out-door  medical  relief. 
Such  a  connection  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 
The  hard-worked  parish  officer  would  have  an  efficient  assistant 
(and  possibly  an  emolument  as  well),  while  at  the  same  time  he 
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would  feel  that    bis   own   position  was  raised.      The  student 
would   have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  those  forms  of  disease 
which    appear   neither  in   the   wards  nor  in  the    out-patients' 
department  of  a  Hospital,  and  yet  are  exactly  the  cases  which 
form  a  large  part  of  jmvate  practice.     He  would  see  them  too 
under  what  are  in  reality  favourable  circumstances.     In  his  care 
of  them  he  would  be  largely  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and 
yet  could  always  appeal  for  assistance  to  his  superior  the  parish 
medical  officer,  and  when  necessary  to  his  clinical  teachers  ;  and 
the  accuracy  of  this  clinical  work  might  be  guaranteed  by  a 
sj'stem  of  careful  reports.     The  poor  too  would  indirectly  gain 
by  such  an  arrangement.     I  merely  throw  this  out  as  an  idea 
which,    if    accepted,    would    need    a   fuller   and   very   careful 
development.     The  difficulties  of  such  a  plan  will  be  understood 
at  once  by  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  poor  law 
medical  system  ;  but  my  experience  as  an  old  poor  law  medical 
officer  justifies  me   in   believing   that  those  difficulties  would 
not   prove  insuperable.     I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
some    such    a   plan,  while    largely    increasing   the    clinical  re- 
sources of  a  provincial  medical  school,  would  possibly  afford  a 
happy  solution  of  some  well-known  poor  law  medical  problems. 
5.     The  systematic  development  of  clinical  teaching  at  the 
Fulbourn  Asylum.     This  has  already  been  begun  by  the  able 
superintendent  Dr  Bacon. 

I  venture  to  think  that  under  a  system  of  teaching  thus 
developed,  even  a  large  number  of  students  might  be  fully 
employed  during  the  whole  not  only  of  their  second  winter  but 
also  of  a  portion  of  their  second  summer.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  they  might  in  this  way  gather  such  a  sound  knowledge 
of  medical  and  surgical  practice,  as  would  enable  them  to  pass 
the  final  Examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board.  They  might  in 
fact  learn  all  that  an  Official  Examining  Body  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  those  seeking  a  license  to  practise  medicine  and 
surgery.  And  I  think  the  University  would  do  well,  if  it  were 
prepared  to  admit  such  men  at  once  to  the  Srd  or  final  M.B. 
Examination.  The  pupils  of  the  University  would  then  at  the 
age  of  21  or  22  years  leave  the  University  as  qualified  medical 
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men.  The  M.B.  (as  distinguished  from  the  M.D.)  might 
profitably  be  used  to  denote  not  men  of  unusual  medical  ability, 
but  men  who,  being  qualified  to  practise  medicine,  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  and  presumably  manifested  the  benefits  of  a 
University  career. 

But  I  imagine  that  not  one  of  these  pupils,  certainly  not 
one  of  those  who  were  seeking  the  higher  prizes  of  the  pro- 
fession, (and  it  is  in  the  production  of  such  men  that  the 
Medical  School  of  Cambridge  ought  to  look  for  its  ratio  existendi) 
would  imagine  that  his  medical  education  was  therefore  finished, 
or  that  he  ought  at  once  to  exercise  the  power  given  to  him  by 
his  licence.  There  would  of  course  be  exceptional  cases  ;  a  man 
through  some  family  disaster  or  for  some  other  reason  might 
desire  at  once  to  use  for  bread-winning  purposes  the  licence 
which  he  had  properly  gained;  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  do  so.  But  the  majority  of  men  would 
determine  to  spend  at  least  one  and  probably  two  or  more  years 
in  further  study  at  the  larger  or  at  the  special  Hospitals  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berlin.  And  for  carry- 
ing on  their  studies  in  these  large  or  special  Hospitals, 
they  would  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position. 
They  would  not  be  hampered  and  worried  by  the  prospect  of  an 
inevitable  cramming  for  any  Examination.  They  would  have 
had  a  sound  and  general  traininar  in  the  essentials  of  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  Each  would  have  by  this  time 
discovered  any  leaning  he  might  possess  towards  this  or  that 
speciality.  And  last  though  not  least  they  would  all  have 
acquired,  especially  if  the  plan  suggested  above  were  carried 
out,  a  practical  professional  habit  of  mind.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  two  such  Wanderjahre,  following  upon  two  years  of  careful 
home  training,  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  likely 
to  produce  on  the  one  hand  sound  general  practitioners,  and  on 
the  other  men  fitted  to  become  leaders  of  the  profession\ 

^  Probably  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  coming  to  some  arrangement  with 
certain  large  or  special  Loudon  Hospitals  by  wbicli  Cambridge  men  might  readily 
obtain  temporary  positions  as  House  Physicians  or  House  Surgeons.  Possibly 
also  studentships  might  be  awarded  after  the  3rd  T>I.B.,  which  would  enable 
deserving  students  to  spend  two  or  more  years  abroad  without  pecuniaiy  trouble. 
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111  order  to  afford  a  wholesome  stimulus  during  this  one,  two 
or  more  years  of  foreign  study,  i.e.  of  study  away  from  Cam- 
bridge, the  M.D.  examination  should  be  made  a  real  and  indeed 
a  difficult  one,  so  that  the  man  who  wasted  this  precious  time 
would  have  to  be  contented  with  the  lower  title  of  M.B.  The 
M.D.  examination  might  be  either  general  or  special  according 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  candidates,  but  should  in  all  cases  be 
thorough,  searching  and,  above  all  things,  practical.  The  thesis 
which  at  present  forms  part  of  this  examination  might  profitably 
be  retained  if  the  useless  disputation  in  the  schools  were  omitted. 
The  title  of  M.D.  should  in  fact  be  not  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
M.B.,but  one  of  real  distinction  onlyto  be  gained  bymen  who  have 
devoted  themselves  with  vigour  to  the  study  of  the  profession. 

Of  course  it  should  be  in  every  student's  power  not  to  follow 
the  plan  just  sketched  out,  but  to  leave  Cambridge  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  first  year  of  purely  medical  studies ;  and  some 
authorities  would  I  know  be  content  that  this  should  be  the 
prevailing  custom.  My  desire  to  keep  the  student  if  possible 
at  Cambridge  during  the  second  year  as  well,  is  based  on  the 
following  considerations,  which  also  have  led  me  to  urge  what  may 
seem  to  many  a  premature  bestowal  of  the  third  or  final  M.B. 

No  school  can  ever  be  a  thriving  one  which  does  not  give 
birth  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  a  feeling  of  filial  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  these  feelings  can  spring  up 
and  grow  strong  in  the  course  of  a  single  year's  tuition.     At 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  filial  feeling  whatever 
towards  the  medical  school  at  Cambridge.      The   men 
who  bear  the  degree  of  M.D.  Cantab,  however  great  their  affection 
for  their  University,  and  however  strong  the  personal  attachment 
which  they  must  all  feel  to  the  staff  of  Addenbrooke's,  look  upon 
Bartholomew's  or  St  George's  or  some  other  London  Hospital  and 
not  upon  Cambridge  as  their  medical  alma  mater ;  and  so  it  will 
always  remain  until  men  receive  what  is  practically  the  bulk  of 
their  medical  education  here.     Conversely,  enthusiasm  in  teach- 
ing is  sure  to  fiag  when  the  teacher  knows  that  he  is  but  laying 
foundations  on  which  some  one  else  will  build.     No  school  can 
flourish  which  lacks  that  double  spring  of  action,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  scholar  for  his  teacher,  and  the  attachment  of  the  teacher 
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to  the  scholar.  A  shigle  year  is  all  too  short  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  double  attraction ;  it  may  spring  up,  but  it  comes 
forth  only  to  wither  and  to  disappoint.  It  is  because  I  greatly 
desire  to  see  a  veritable  Medical  School,  with  its  traditions  and 
its  individual  character,  leaving  its  special  impress  on  all  its 
students,  creating  and  let  us  hope  satisfying  a  home  enthusiasm, 
giving  rise  to  a  genius  loci  in  teachers  and  scholars  alike,  that  I 
would  strain  every  effort  to  establish  the  custom  of  the  whole 
curriculum  up  to  the  winning  of  the  official  license  to  practise, 
being  carried  on  at  Cambridge  and  Cambridge  alone.  Our 
pupils  will  then  regard  Cambridge  as  the  place  where  they  were 
really  taught,  and  they  will  possibly  often  return  with  gladness 
to  Cambridge  after  their  sojourn  in  London  or  the  Continent. 
The  pupils  will  be  proud  of  the  school,  and  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  the  choice  of  able  men  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  may 
occur  in  a  school  proud  of  its  pupils.  In  the  feelings  with 
which  Cambridge  men  in  memory  of  their  general  culture  look 
back  upon  their  University  and  College,  there  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  how  easy  it  would  be  to  raise  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  medical  school. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  I  can  what 
additions  to  our  present  staff  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  such 
a  scheme  as  I  have  unfolded. 

We  already  possess  a  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr 
Paget,  who  would  continue  to  deliver  the  systematic  as  well 
as  clinical  lectures  on  Medicine.  Clinical  medical  lectures 
are  at  the  present  time  also  given  by  Dr  Latham,  and 
Dr  Bradbury;  each  of  these  ought  in  virtue  of  his  work  to 
bear  the  title  of  Clinical  Professor.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  would  necessitate  additional  clinical  jjrofessors ; 
but  beside  these  there  should  be  a  number  of  junior  clinical 
teachers  corresponding  in  rank  to  the  demonstrators  in  experi- 
mental science.  In  this  way  the  clinical  teaching  might  be 
thoroughly  systematized. 

A  Professor  of  Systematic  Surgery  would  be  needed  with 
two  or  more  Clinical  Professors  and  the  requisite  number  of 
surgical  demonstrators. 
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We  possess  at  the  present  time  no  professor  of  Pathology ; 
we  could  however  well  afford  two,  one  junior  to  the  other,  and 
bearing  to  him  somewhat  the  relations  borne  by  a  Professor 
Extraordinarius  to  the  Professor  Ordinarius  in  a  German 
IJDiversity.  The  senior  or  chief  professor  would  of  course 
have  charge  of  a  Pathological  Laboratory,  and  demonstrators  in 
pathology  would  also  be  needed. 

A  Professor  of  Therapeutics  we  already  possess  in  the 
Downing  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr  Latham,  but  we  should 
also  need  a  special  Professor  of  Pharmacology  combined  with 
Toxicology — for  there  is  no  physiological  separation  between  a 
medicine  and  a  poison — who  Avould  probably  also  deliver  the 
lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  or  at  least  the  toxicological 
portion  of  these  lectures.  The  latter  professor  would  need  a 
demonstrator  or  perhaps  more  than  one. 

A  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  with  possibly  an  assistant 
professor  and  certainly  a  number  of  clinical  assistants  would 
also  be  required. 

Lastly,  there  would  be  needed  a  lecturer  or  better  a  Professor 
of  Hygiene,  and  a  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases. 

The  question  as  to  what  emoluments  ought  to  be  attached 
to  these  various  offices,  is  one  demanding  serious  attention,  as 
is  also  the  further  question,  From  what  sources  are  these 
emoluments  to  be  derived  ?  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  these 
questions  fully  and  satisfactorily  here.  I  will  therefore  content 
myself  with  making  the  following  observations. 

In  the  first  place  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent 
these  offices  from  being  regarded  as  stepping  stones  to  a  future 
permanent  practice  in  Cambridge,  and  this  may  perhaps  be 
best  effected  by  creating  a  habit  of  regarding  them  as  stepping 
stones  to  future  lucrative  practice  in  London.  In  the  life  of 
every  successful  physician  or  surgeon  there  is  a  period,  say 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  during  which 
he  is  arduously  studying  disease,  waiting  the  while  for  the  fruits 
of  his  labours.  It  is  precisely  during  this  period  that  he  is  most 
valuable  as  a  teacher.  As  he  grows  older,  he  becomes  doubtless 
richer  in  a  wise  experience,  but  his  energies  while  growing  less 
become  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  private  practice. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  mass  of  the  medical  teaching  of 
London  is  done  by  the  younger  men  while  waiting  in  the  outer 
courts,  disturbed  by  but  few  patients.  In  very  many  cases 
this  waiting  might  be  done  quite  as  well  in  Cambridge 
as  in  London.  Looking  at  the  matter  on  all  sides,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  young  man  of  power,  who  is  aiming  at  tlie  higher 
posts  of  his  profession,  should  not  spend  his  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  creative  labour  at  Cambridge,  and  there  having  achieved  a 
reputation  in  the  profession,  move  up  to  London,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  which  would  come  when  his  reputation  had 
spread  from  his  brethren  to  the  public  at  large.  If  such 
younger  men  were  by  the  moderate  endowment  of  their  posts 
secured  a  satisfactory  income  during  their  stay  at  Cambridge, 
Cambridge  would  soon  be  able  to  bid  against  even  London  for 
able  men  to  fill  for  a  while  her  chairs.  Naturally  some  of  these 
men  would  from  time  to  time  be  induced  to  choose  Cambridcje 
as  their  ultimate  sphere  of  practice,  and  a  happy  mixture 
would  be  arrived  at  of  a  fixed  senior  element  rich  in  accumu- 
lated experience  but  not  so  overburdened  with  work  as  to  be  cut 
off  from  serious  teaching,  and  a  transient  junior  element  full  of 
hopeful  activity  and  impulsive  energy,  I  can  hardly  imagine 
a  state  of  things  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  medical 
school,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  with  what  success  a  plan 
similar  to  but  more  general  than  this  is  carried  out  in  Germany. 

In  this  way  the  several  chairs  and  offices  belonging  to  the 
strictly  practical  side  of  the  profession,  those  viz.  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery  would  or  might  be  filled. 

The  cases  of  the  teachers  of  Pathology  and  Pharmacology 
seem  to  me  to  be  on  a  different  footing.  These  chairs  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  scientific  and  experimental  rather  than  practical. 
One  would  rather  look  forward  to  seeing  them  held  by  men 
who  had  devoted  their  whole  life  to  inquiry  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  as  an  introduction  to  a  remunerative  career ;  and  the 
question  might  be  raised  whether  the  Professors  in  these 
two  branches  should  not  be  formally  debarred  from  active 
practice  (except  perhaps  that  the  Pathologist  might  fill  that 
office  of  Public  Pathologist  which  the  recent  experience  of  courts 
of  law  has  shewn  us  must  in  various  districts  be  sooner  or  later 
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established,  and  the  Pharmacologist  might  hold  a  similar  Toxi- 
cological  post),  their  emoluments  being  in  return  proportionately 
increased.     Prejudiced  as  I  am,  on  general   grounds,  against 
leo-al  restrictions  not  absolutely  necessary,  I  still  feel  that  much 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  plan.     In  any  case  the  emolu- 
ments of  these  chairs  ought  to  be  so  large,  whether  practice  be 
allowed  or  not,  that  the  most  eminent  Pathologists  and  Pharma- 
cologists in  the  country  might  desire  to  hold  them  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  pursue  their  respective  inquiries  unbroken  by  the 
demands  of  private  practice.     Almost  the  same  might  be  said 
of  the  Professorship  of  Hygiene.     And  in  endowing  these  posts 
liberally  Cambridge  might  feel  assured  that  she  was  doing  the 
very  best  for  medical  research.     The  practical  art  of  Medicine  is 
eminently  a  remunerative  calling,  and  it  cannot  be   expected 
that   the   professorships  and  other  teaching  posts  of  practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery  should  be  in  themselves  lucrative  posi- 
tions.    The  men  who  hold  them  have  their  reward  in  future 
professional  success.     All  that  the  University  has  to  do,  is  to 
compete  in  a  business  fashion  with  rival  institutions,  in  order 
that  she  may  secure  the  most  efficient  men.     And  in  that  case 
her  outlay  will  meet  w^ith  a  not  inconsiderable  compensation 
in  the  fees  of  the  larger  number  of  students  which  will  be 
attracted  by  her  teaching ;  for  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
candidates  for  a  money  making  profession  should  be  instructed 
in  a  lucrative  art  without  adequate  payment.     Very  different 
is   the   case  of  the  men  who  give  themselves  up  to  abstract 
pathological  inquiry  :  they  labour,  but  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
are  entered  into  by  the  practising  physicians  and  the  patients. 
They  have  the  same  claims  on  the  endowments  of  learning  as 
have  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  unremunerative  investigation ; 
and  yet  they  are  placed  in  a  dubious  position  on  account  of  their 
apparent    connection  with    a   profitable   art.      Perhaps   of    all 
the  wants  of  science  in  England  at  the  present  moment,  none 
is  more  urgent  than  that  of  suitable  posts  for  men  who  are 
willinof  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  theoretical  as  dis- 
tinguished   from   the    practical   study   of  disease.     Cambridge 
could   in    no  better   way   fulfil  the  duties  which  the  gifts  of 
the   past   and  the  expectations   of  the  present  have  imposed 
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upon  her  than  by  devoting  some  of  her  funds  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pathological  school.  Whether  the  abstract  interests  of 
science  or  the  practical  interests  of  "suffering  humanity"  are 
regarded,  no  step  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good. 

Let  me  now  in  a  few  words  sum  up  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  in  the  preceding  pages. 

1.  An  early  initiation  into  practical  medical  studies  is  above 
all  things  necessary  for  the  growth  of  that  professional  instinct, 
upon  which  success  in  practice  so  largely  depends. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  combine  such  an  early  initiation  witli 
the  fair  amount  of  general  culture,  and  all  the  other  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  residence  in  the  University,  if  the  student  be 
encouraged  to  enter  the  University  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age 
than  is  customary  at  present,  and  if  the  necessary  preliminary 
studies  in  physiology  and  anatomy  be  carried  on  as  part  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  Tripos. 

3.  By  the  establishment  of  a  complete  medical  school  at 
Cambridge,  the  student  might,  while  still  young  and  plastic, 
enter  with  energy  into  practical  medical  studies,  after  passing 
the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  without  leaving  the  University,  By 
this  plan  the  student  would  continue  for  some  time  longer  to 
be  influenced  by  the  general  culture  of  the  place,  while  the 
University  itself  would  benefit  by  the  awakening  impulses  of 
a  practical  profession. 

4.  In  order  to  give  such  a  medical  school  a  firm  indepen- 
dent existence  and  a  reputation  worthy  of  the  University,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  sufficient  teaching  power  and 
opportunity  to  enable  the  student  if  he  sees  fit  to  remain  with 
profit  at  Cambridge  until  he  receives  his  license  to  practise, 
every  encouragement  being  subsequently  given  to  induce  him 
to  pursue  his  professional  studies  for  two  or  more  years  in  the 
large  hospitals  of  London  or  the  Continent. 

5.  The  expenditure  necessary  to  equip  such  a  school  need 
not  be  great,  the  largest  sums  being  those  required  for  the  more 
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abstract  scientific  departmeuts  of  Pathology,  Pharmacology,  and 
Hygiene. 

6.  In  establishing  a  school  of  investigation  in  these  branches 
of  knowledge,  Cambridge  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  which 
cannot  be  so  well  fulfilled  by  the  busy  metropolitan  schools,  and 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  imposed  upon  her  by  her  traditions 
and  by  the  wishes  of  her  pious  founders. 
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THE    PRESENT    DANGERS 


OF 


THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 


The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  subject  which  at 
the  present  time  occupies  the  thoughts  of  many  men  and  fills 
them  with  exultation  or  anxiety  according  as  they  desire  its 
downfall  or  its  maintenance.  If  a  crisis  is  not  so  imminent  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  assert,  its  friends  cannot  conceal 
from  themselves  that  the  situation  is  full  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. The  established  Church  is  menaced  by  a  two-fold  peril, 
as  an  establishment  and  as  a  church,  on  the  one  hand  in  its 
connection  with  the  state  and  in  its  revenues,  on  the  other  hand 
in  its  doctrinal  cohesion  and  unity.  One  of  these  perils  is 
political,  the  other  religious.  The  'voluntary  principle,'  in 
accordance  with  which  large  bodies  of  Nonconformists  and 
Roman  Catholics  at  home  have  grown  into  vigorous  life,  which 
has  been  throughout  acted  on  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now 
adopted  in  all  our  colonies,  has  become  almost  an  article  of 
faith  with  the  Liberal  party.  By  the  more  advanced  members 
of  that  party  the  untenable  position,  politically  speaking,  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  treated  as  a  fact  requiring  no  demon- 
stration, and  involving,  of  course,  the  necessity  of  a  measure 
for    disestablishment    and    disendowment,   analogous    to    that 
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which  has  been  passed  with  respect  to  the  Irish  branch.  The 
leaders  of  the  party  holding  office  are  believed  to  keep  silence 
only  because  they  are  occupied  for  the  present  with  other 
matters,  and  because  it  is  obviously  prudent  for  a  minister  not 
to  speak  till  the  time  for  action  has  arrived. 

The  second  peril  is  graver  still,  threatening,  as  it  does,  not 
the  Church  of  England  only,  but  all  sects  founded  upon  dog- 
matic teaching,  with  disruption  and  dissolution.  It  is  to  the 
former  that  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks.  The  formularies 
of  the  Church,  to  which  the  clergy  give  an  explicit,  and  the 
laity  an  implicit,  assent,  have  undergone  no  substantial  change 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  time  no 
important  sect,  no  conspicuous  man,  had  questioned  the  plenary 
inspiration,  the  absolute  infallibility,  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
this  point  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox  and  Cranmer  were  in  agree- 
ment with  the  members  of  the  council  of  Trent.  So  far  the 
Romanists  were  at  one  with  the  Reformers;  they  went  beyond 
them  in  as  much  as  they  included  the  Apocrypha  in  the  canon 
and  claimed  infallibility  not  only  for  the  Scriptures  but  also  for 
the  interpretations  of  the  Church.  The  infallibility  of  what  we 
call  the  '  Canonical  Scriptures '  was  so  far  from  being  in  ques- 
tion that  it  is  no  where  directly  asserted  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  But  the  doctrine  is  frequently  implied,  or  rather  it  is 
implied  throughout.  The  reason  given  in  the  eighth  article 
why  the  creeds  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed, 
'for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  holy 
Scripture,'  would  have  been  given  by  the  framers  of  the  Articles 
as  the  ground  on  which  every  other  dogma  rested.  In  the 
seventeenth,  and  elsewhere,  '  the  Word  of  God '  is  used  as  equi- 
valent to  '  the  holy  Scripture.'  In  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
first  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  general  Councils  is 
subordinated  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  Passages 
from  the  Canons  and  the  Liturgy  might  be  quoted,  which  as 
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clearly  assume  Scriptural  infallibility.  In  short  the  whole  dog- 
matic teaching  of  the  Church  avowedly  and  undeniably  rests 
upon  this  basis  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  rests  upon  an  assumption 
which  in  the  judgment  of  large  and  growing  numbers  of 
thoughtful  men  is  now  held  to  be  untrue.  Successive  discove- 
ries in  various  branches  of  Physical  Science  have  revealed  facts 
which  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  text  of  Scripture, 
except  by  such  distortion  of  the  natural  meaning  as  co\ild  only 
suggest  itself  to  the  advocates  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  by 
methods  of  interpretation  confessedly  inapplicable  to  any  other 
book,  and  applicable  to  this,  only  by  assuming  the  very  propo- 
sition which  they  were  invented  to  prove. 

Again,  criticism  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  there  are 
numerous  historical  errors  in  the  Bible,  statements  in  one  book 
being  contradictory  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  statements  in  ano- 
ther book  or  other  statements  in  the  same  book.  And  many 
narratives,  purporting  to  record  actual  occurrences  and  for  ages 
received  as  such,  now  shew  to  the  historical  student  unmistake- 
able  marks  of  legend.  Criticism  has  further  shewn  that  several 
books  and  parts  of  books,  which  the  Church  reckons  among  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  were  not  written  at  the  time  at  which 
they  profess  to  have  been  written,  nor  by  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear.  Moreover  any  one  who  reads  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, no  longer  having  his  understanding  paralyzed  and  his 
conscience  blinded  by  'the  veil  on  his  heart,'  cannot  but  see 
and  feel  that  there  are  many  precepts  and  examples  given  there, 
which  are  contrary  both  to  true  religion  and  pure  morality, 
in  which  the  writers  have  been  inspired,  not  by  the  unchanging 
Spirit  of  God,  but  by  human  prejudices  and  passions.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  admit  that  Deborah  spoke  the  mind  of 
Jehovah  when  she  blessed  Jael  for  the  murder  of  Sisera,  nor 
that  Samuel  acted  according  to  His  will  when  he  hcAved  Agag 
in  pieces. 
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These  convictions  are  forcing  themselves  daily  more  and 
more  upon  men  of  candid  minds,  and  coming  into  conflict  with 
traditional  beliefs.  Those  whose  minds  are  the  scene  of  this 
conflict,  in  their  weariness  and  trouble  suggest  first  one  com- 
promise and  then  another,  with  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a 
basis  of  permanent  peace.  Some  concede  the  fallibility  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  claim  immunity  from  error  for  the  New. 
Some  concede  that  the  Bible  may  err  in  matters  of  fact,  while 
it  is  infallible  in  matters  of  doctrine.  But  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  shew  that,  if  the  fallibility  of  the  Old  Testament  be 
conceded,  the  same  line  of  argument  proves  also  the  fallibility 
of  the  New,  and  a  mere  reference  to  the  Apostles'  or  Nicene 
Creed  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  most  important  facts 
narrated  in  the  Scriptures  are  also  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

If  the  position  of  plenary  inspiration  be  once  abandoned, 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  complete  surrender,  and  the 
Protestant  '  Infallibilists,'  like  those  of  Rome,  are  guided  by  a 
sure  instinct  in  feeling  that  they  must  do  battle  on  that 
ground  or  none. 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  is  no  more  doubtful  than  the  issue 
of  the  struofjjle  between  dawn  and  night.  Doctrines  which  rest 
upon  scientific  discovery,  right  reason  and  common  sense,  must 
prevail  over  doctrines  which  rest  upon  traditional  authority, 
indolent  habits  and  old  prepossessions.  On  the  one  side  are 
rigorous  logic  and  calm  argument,  on  the  other  evasive  sophis- 
try and  vague  declamation.  Those  who  believe  that  all  the 
discoveries  of  the  human  intellect  are  revelations  from  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  which  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  accept  and  to  follow 
out,  are  animated  by  a  faith  as  sincere  as  that  which  embold- 
ened S.  Paul,  while  their  adversaries  are  filled  with  doubts 
and  fears,  which  they  really  betray,  in  seeking  to  hide,  by 
angry  words  and  loud  clamour.  The  voice  of  the  preacher  of 
Truth  may  be  drowned  by  shouts  of  '  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
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Ephesians,'  but  the  effect  of  such  opposition  is  over  as  soon  as 
the  last  echoes  have  died  away.  '  Faith  and  Unfaith  can  ne'er 
be  equal  powers.'  The  ultimate  victory  of  Faith  is  certain. 
The  time  is  long  gone  by  when  the  judgment  of  a  Synod, 
Convocation  or  Council,  could  be  accepted  as  final.  From  the 
sentence  of  such  a  body  lies  an  appeal  to  a  more  august  tri- 
bunal, the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  mankind,  a  tribunal 
whose  deliberations  are  slow,  but  whose  decrees,  once  issued, 
are  irrevocable.  The  cause  has  been  long  pending,  and  the 
end  is  nearer  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The  im- 
posing preponderance  of  '  orthodox '  opinion  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Clergymen  for  the  most  part  consider  themselves 
bound  by  their  Ordination  vows  to  be  silent  as  to  their  doubts, 
or  if  they  express  them  at  all,  do  so,  for  fear  of  giving  offence, 
in  covert  words  and  ambiguous  phraseology.  The  rules  of  good 
manners  impose  upon  laymen  the  same  reticence  in  general 
society.  Editors,  out  of  a  prudent  regard  for  the  popularity 
and  consequent  circulation  of  their  periodicals,  refrain  from  any 
attack  on,  or  insinuation  against,  the  belief  of  the  majority  of 
their  readers.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to  au- 
thors. And  over  all  men  hangs  the  fear  of  that  social  ostra- 
cism which  is  implacably  pronounced  on  any  one  who  dares  to 
express  dissent  or  doubt.  Such  a  man  is  branded  at  once  with 
the  name  of  '  Infidel  ;'  he  has  to  suffer  under  the  imputation  of 
unworthy  motives,  and  is  exposed  to  the  cowardly  insults  of 
anonymous  writers*.  It  requires  some  moral  courage  to  brave 
all  this,  and  to  retort,  as  may  most  righteously  be  done,  the 
charge  of  Infidelity  upon  those  who  are  unfaithful  in  their  alle- 


•  This  would  have  been  certainly  true  a  few  years  ago:  perhaps  the  state- 
ment is  too  strong  with  reference  to  the  present  time,  when  the  petty  persecutors 
are  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.  In  my  own  case  I  have  had  little 
of  tliis  sort  to  complain  of,  and  that  little  has  been  amply  compensated  by  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  some  and  the  generous  iiidulijenco  of  others. 
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glance  to  Conscience  and  Reason  and  Truth.  Hence  springs 
that  universal  reserve  which  so  easily  degenerates  into  insin- 
cerity, hence  that  cautious  language  which  so  frequently  merits 
the  title  of  equivocation. 

Meanwhile  there  are  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  not  of  the 
clergy  alone,  who  are  suffering  perplexity  and  distress  of 
mind,  and  suffering  all  the  more  keenly,  because  they  know 
not  in  whom  to  confide,  nor  where  to  look  for  sympathy.  Many 
stifle  their  doubts  and  quiet  their  consciences  by  devoting 
all  their  time  and  thoughts  to  works  of  active  benevolence ; — 
the  best  and  noblest  consolation  which  is  within  their  reach. 
But  even  so,  their  preaching  lacks  the  power  which  it  would 
have  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  speak  their  sincere  and  inmost 
thoughts.  It  is  quite  true,  and  we  thankfully  recognize  the 
fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  shews  many  external  signs 
of  healthy  and  vigorous  life.  The  multitude  of  schools  and 
churches  recently  built  or  building,  erected  and  supported  in 
great  measure  by  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  clergy, 
demands  our  admiration  and  gratitude.  But  this  must  not 
blind  us  to  approaching  and  imminent  dangers.  Half  the 
churches  and  half  the  monasteries  in  England  were  rebuilt 
during  the  fifty  years  which  preceded  the  Reformation.  Reli- 
gious revolutions,  more  than  any  others,  are  prepared  in  secrecy 
and  silence,  and  come  suddenly  at  the  last.  In  religious  con- 
troversies the  mass  of  men,  passively  acquiescent  in  whatever 
is  settled  by  authority,  go  over  with  extraordinary  facility  from 
the  losing  to  the  winning  side.  When  the  revolution  comes, 
it  will  be  applauded  by  a  surprising  number  of  '  libres  penseurs 
du  lendemain.'  That  this  revolution — the  revolution  of  opinion 
■ — is  at  hand,  I  hold  to  be  certain,  and  equally  certain  that,  if 
things  be  left  to  take  their  course,  it  will  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  is, 
cannot   this   destruction   be  avoided  by  timely  measures?     It 
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is  a  question  which  must  be  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  par- 
liament and  convoca.tion,  and  clergy  and  laity.  Statesmen, 
■who  hold  by  the  text,  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,' 
must  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  here  is  an  evil  of  to-day; 
high  dignitaries  who  have  been  anxious  only  to  stifle  unplea- 
sant discussions  and  postpone  the  settlement  of  difficulties, 
must  be  roused  from  their  apathy  and  frightened  out  of  their 
inaction  by  the  sense  of  imminent  danger. 

Let  me  state  in  recapitulation  what  the  elements  of  danger 
are.  First,  the  hostility  of  the  great  and  growing  party  which 
on  grounds  of  policy  objects  to  the  Church  as  an  establishment, 
a  party  supported  on  this  question  by  the  majority  of  the 
Nonconformists,  who  are  naturally  fretted  by  their  position  of 
inferiority,  and  of  whom  many  sincerely  believe  that  the  Church 
would  be  a  more  powerful  instrument  for  the  spread  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  if  it  were  unencumbered  with  endowments 
and  state-control ;  next,  the  hostility  of  those  who  on  consci- 
entious grounds  hold  aloof  from  all  religious  denominations, 
and  are  especially  adverse  to  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
chief  maintainer  of  what  they  think  untenable  doctrines. 
This  party,  if  we  may  so  term  collectively  persons  who  have 
little  or  no  common  organization,  is  numerically  weak  but 
intellectually  strong,  and  being  well  represented  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  science  and  literature,  is  daily  winning  new 
adherents.  Thirdly,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  growing  indif- 
ference and  alienation  of  laymen  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes ;  fourthly,  the  fact  that,  with  all  its  efforts,  the  Church 
has  failed  to  gain  any  hold  upon  the  more  thoughtful  artisans ; 
fifthly,  the  fact  that  ever-increasing  doubts  as  to  church  doc- 
trine paralyze  the  energies  and  cool  the  zeal  of  many  sincere 
and  conscientious  clergymen :  sixthly  and  lastly — a  point  which 
I  have  not  yet  noticed — the  failure  in  the  supply  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  every  year 
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is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  All  other  professions 
are,  as  is  generally  said,  '  over-stocked.'  How  is  this  difference 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  Mainly,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  reluct- 
ance which  young  men  in  the  present  day  feel  to  submit  to 
the  tests  of  opinion  which  are  exacted  from  them  at  ordina- 
tion. If  this  reluctance  continues,  still  more  if  it  increases, 
as,  under  the  present  conditions,  I  believe  it  will,  the  Church 
must  die  of  atrophy. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  cannot  but  fill  with  anxiety 
and  apprehension  all  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  services 
which  it  renders  to  society,  desire  to  maintain  the  Church  of 
England.  And  there  are  not  a  few,  even  outside  its  pale,  who 
do  desire  to  maintain  it.  Not  a  few  men,  of  calm  and  dis- 
passionate judgment,  be  their  religious  belief  what  it  may, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  the  Church  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  a  national  calamity.  For  while  it  has 
become  less  and  less  efficient  as  an  inculcator  and  expounder 
of  sixteenth  century  theology,  it  has  grown  more  and  more 
efficient  as  a  promoter  of  primary  instruction  and  popular 
civilization,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  As  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  special  dogmas,  it  is  moribund  ; 
as  an  organization  for  purposes  of  benevolence,  it  is  full  of 
life.  The  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  clergy,  which  is  no  longer 
inspired  by  sincei-e  conviction  on  their  own  part,  either  is  re- 
jected as  unsound,  or  commands  at  best  an  otiose  assent,  while 
they  gain  a  wide  acceptance  for  the  vital  truths  of  religion,  and 
command  personal  respect  for  themselves,  by  their  diligence 
in  instructing  the  ignorant,  comforting  the  afflicted  and  re- 
claiming the  vicious,  and  by  the  example  which  they  set  of 
blameless  life  and  gentle  manners.  There  are  many  clergymen, 
the  wide  scope  of  whose  practical  charity  is  splendidly  incon- 
sistent with  the  narrowness  of  their  creed.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look what  is  done  by  lay  agency  under  the  control  and  with 
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the  initiative  of  the  clergy.  This  vast  organization,  shunning 
pubHcity  and  working  noiselessly,  produces  an  effect  in  the 
correction  of  vicious  habits  and  the  prevention  of  criminal 
acts,  which  will  never  be  truly  estimated  till  after  it  has  been 
swept  away.  Then  perhaps  the  most  rigid  of  '  doctrinaires'  may 
see  reason  to  repent  that  he  has,  for  the  sake  of  a  political 
theory,  helped  to  destroy  an  organization  which,  however  ano- 
malous and  illogical  in  principle,  was  in  practice  productive 
of  so  much  good  and  preventive  of  so  much  evil.  Then  perhaps 
the  most  hostile  of  Nonconformists  may  be  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  Church  established  and  endowed  can  effi- 
ciently perform  tasks  with  which  isolated  sectarian  efforts  are 
unable  to  cope. 

The  question  therefore  is,  by  what  means  can  we  secure 
to  the  Church  a  fresh  lease  of  life  and  usefulness  ?  And  the 
answer,  as  I  hold,  is,  by  removing  those  dogmatic  tests  which 
exclude  so  many  from  its  communion,  which  distress  the  minds 
of  so  many  of  its  members,  and  which  are  the  main  cause  of 
its  internal  weakness  and  of  the  hostility  with  which  it  is 
regarded  from  without.  Let  it  be  granted  to  the  advocates 
of  'the  voluntary  principle*  that  the  state  has  no  right  to 
control  the  religious  belief  of  its  subjects.  But  it  is  both  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  take  care  that  its  subjects  are 
brought  up  to  love  and  fear  God,  to  practise  virtue  and  self- 
control,  to  shun  vice  and  self-indulgence.  Let  it  then  cease 
to  impose  that  which  it  has  no  right  to  impose,  but  let  it 
not  break  and  throw  away  an  instrument  ready  made  to  its 
hands,  by  which  it  will  be  enabled  to  perform  most  effectually 
its  primary  and  bounden  duty.  In  proportion  as  the  Church 
becomes  more  truly  a  national  Church,  the  fewer  will  be  its 
opponents,  the  more  efficient  will  be  its  working. 

Admitting  that  such  measures  are  required,  how  arc  they 
to  be  obtained  ?     Not  by  the  aid  of  convocation ;  for,  as  that 
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body  is  at  present  constituted,  in  which  the  clergy  are  very 
imperfectly  represented  and  the  laity  not  represented  at  all, 
and  looking  to  its  past  history,  we  cannot  hope  that  any 
thoroughly  remedial  plan  will  be  originated  there.  Parliament 
alone,  which  bound,  can  loose. 

In  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  difficulty  and  delicacy,  the 
best  course  would  probably  be  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission, 
whose  report  should  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  Parliamentary 
Act.  The  problem  before  the  Commission  would  be,  how  to 
give  the  desired  satisfaction  to  the  consciences  of  the  one 
party  with  the  least  possible  offence  to  the  consciences  of  the 
other ;  how  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  Church  with  the  least 
possible  shock  to  the  existing  structure.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  will  require  a  long  and  dispassionate  investigation, 
carried  out  into  minute  details.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  reforms  which  seem  to  be  both  urgently  needed  and  capa- 
ble of  realization. 

The  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  must  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  to  subscribe  to  Articles  or  Canons. 

In  the  Ordination  Services  no  declaration  must  be  exacted, 
which  expresses  or  implies  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures*  or  any  other  dogma  which  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  modern  science  and  criticism. 

The  Liturgy  must  be  made  more  generally  acceptable,  first, 
by  altering  some  of  the  rubrics  from  an  imperative  to  a  per- 
missive form,  and  secondly,  by  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the    minister,    or    of    the    minister    and    congregation  jointly, 

*  This  doctrine  is  certainly  implied,  and  was  meant  to  be  implied,  in  the 
declaration  whicli  every  candidate  for  Deacon's  Orders  must  make,  that  he  "un- 
feignedly  believes  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

I  am  told  that  this  must  be  "liberally  interpreted"  to  mean  that  the  candidate, 
so  far  as  he  believes  the  Scriptures  at  all,  believes  them  unfeignedly.  That  is  to 
say,  when  a  man  is  solemnly  consecrating  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  Truth 
he  must  have  recourse  to  an  equivocation  which  would  be  scandalous  if  he  were 
making  a  bargain  or  a  bet. 
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whether  to  read  or  omit  certain  passages  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  a  stumblingblock  to  the  consciences  of  many. 
For  example,  the  passages  in  the  office  for  Baptism  and  in 
that  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  which  imply  the  doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration  and  the  absolving  power  of  the 
Priest,  might  be  allowed  to  be  omitted  or  read  in  an  alterna- 
tive form  by  those  who  do  not  hold  the  implied  doctrines,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  'Evangelical'  clergy. 

The  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  might  be  made  permissive, 
instead  of  obligatory ;  or  still  better,  considering  the  deep 
offence  which  it  gives  to  large  numbers  of  the  laity,  it  might, 
as  has  been  done  by  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  ^  be 
omitted  altogether.  There  seems  no  necessity  for  the  perpetual 
recitation  of  any  creed  in  all  cases  where  the  congregation  meet 
for  joint  prayer  and  praise;  and  there  are  many  sincere  and 
pious  Christians  who  do  not  assent  ex  animo  to  all  the  clauses, 
whether  of  the  Apostles'  or  Nicene  Creed.  But,  considering 
that  the  omission  of  these  creeds  would  seem  to  many  to  be 
tantamount  to  a  denial  of  their  truth,  it  would  be  more  prudent 
to  retain  them,  with  some  prefatory  words,  which  w^ould  relieve 
both  minister  and  people  from  the  obligation  of  expressing  a 
solemn  assent  to  every  doctrine  contained  in  them.  The  pre- 
fatory words  might  run  thus :  'Here  followeth  the  Creed,  com- 
monly called  the  Apostles'  Creed ;'  and,  'Here  followeth  the 
Creed  of  the  Council  of  Niccea,  as  it  is  generally  accepted  in  the 
Western  Churches.' 

Thus  the  creeds  would  retain  their  place  in  the  Liturgy,  as 
venerable  historical  documents,  worthy  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance, but  of  which  the  full  acceptance  is  not  necessary  as 
a  condition  of  Church  membership.  Similarly  a  few  words 
might  be  pi'efixed  to  the  recitation  of  the  commandments  in  the 
Communion  Service,  as,  'It  is  written  in  the  twentieth  Chapter 
of  Exodus,'     Thus   the   minister  would  be  relieved  from  the 
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expression,  and  the  people  from  the  impHcation,  of  a  belief  that 
God  actually  spoke  the  words  that  follow. 

Again,  the  Church  of  England  might  adopt  with  advantage 
one  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church  in  America,  which  provides 
that  any  clergyman  may  relinquish  his  profession  by  signifying 
his  desire  to  the  bishop.  This  change  is  demanded  on  grounds 
of  common  justice.  It  is  also  demanded  on  grounds  of  obvious 
expediency  ;  for  the  present  state  of  the  law  deters  many  from 
taking  orders,  and  constrains  many,  who  are  unwilling  and 
therefore  inefficient  ministers,  to  remain  in  a  position  which  is 
galling  to  their  conscience  or  their  feelings.* 

Increased  liberty  of  action  should  be  allowed  to  those 
ministers  and  congregations,  on  the  one  hand,  who  prefer  an 
ornate  ritual,  and  to  those  on  the  other  who  prefer  a  simple  one. 

Bishops  should  be  empowered  to  proceed  against  any  clergy- 
man who  might  be  charged  by  a  majority  of  his  congregation 
with  practising  eccentricities  in  ritual,  or  with  preaching  doc- 
trines subversive  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  admonish,  or 
in  case  of  contumacy,  to  suspend  or  deprive. 

The  Articles  and  Canons  being  no  longer  in  force  as  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy,  the  Bishops  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
Privy  Council  as  court  of  appeal,  would  be  guided  in  their 
deliberations  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  remaining  formularies, 
and  would  give  their  judgments  on  equitable,  rather  than  legal, 
grounds. 

In  the  case  of  clergymen  charged  with  immoral  conduct, 
the  present  law  might  remain  in  force.  On  this  point  the  bonds 
of  discipline  seem  rather  to  require  straitening  than  relaxing. 

We  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  practical  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  this,  or  any  other,  settlement  of  the 
pending  questions.     The  result  in  any  case  would  be  certainly 

The  object  proposed  in  the  above  paragraph  has  been  attained  by  the  passing 
of  the  "Clerical  Disabilities"  Act  last  session. 
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stigmatized  as  an  unprincipled  compromise.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  accepted  with  reluctance  by  many,  and  perhaps  be 
rejected  by  some,  who  would  secede  in  various  directions.  But 
the  difficulties  must  be  faced  and  the  dangers  braved.  Com- 
promise, after  all,  is  the  only  method  of  comprehension,  and  we 
are  assured  in  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that 
such  a  spirit  of  compromise  '  hath  ever  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  For  more  than  two  centuries  this  wisdom 
has  slumbered,  and  the  result  of  our  fatal  apathy  is  seen  at  the 
present  time,  when  *nec  vitia  nostra  nee  remedia  pati  possumus.' 
In  a  case  otherwise  desperate,  desperate  remedies  must  be  tried. 
If  nothing  be  done,  the  downfall  of  the  Church  is  inevitable 
and  imminent. 

Our  waking  thoughts  are  haunted  by  the  same  fear  that 

inspired  the  poet's  dream : 

«  Then  I  fixt 

My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  images, 

Both  crown'd  with  stars,  and  high  among  tlie  stars, — 

The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child 

High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster-fronts — 

Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 

Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a  cry  .  .  . ' 

Avertat  omen  Deus.  I  trust  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
survive  the  shock,  and  continue  to  be  in  the  coming  centuries 
the  main  source  of  culture,  comfort,  and  spiritual  life  for  the 
people,  only  with  fuller  measure  and  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
before ;  I  trust  that  throughout  the  land  the  houses  dedicated 
to  God's  service,  endeared  by  early  associations  and  hallowed  by 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  will  still  be  thronged  on  each  succes- 
sive day  of  rest  with  devout  worshippers,  praying  the  old 
prayers,  singing  the  old  hymns,  listening  to  preachers  who  will 
not  be  afraid  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  sharing 
the  hopes  inscribed  on  the  tombstones  of  their  fathers. 
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The  people  of  England  are  justly  proud  of 
their  Piil^lic  Schools.  They  are  regarded  as 
the  cradles  of  scholarship,  of  eloquence,  and 
statecraft.  From  them  have  sprung  the  long 
train  of  illustrious  names  that  gem  the  pages 
of  our  history,  and  the  vigour,  the  decision, 
and  the  success  of  many  a  great  career  are  to 
be  traced  to  their  keen  and  stimulating  atmo- 
sphere. Much  of  the  peculiar  influence  these 
schools  exercise  in  after-life  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  of  them  has  traditions  and  a  history 
of  its  own  ;  each  of  them  iias  its  memory  of 
past  achievements  and  its  anticipations  of 
future  triumphs  ;  and  each  of  them  is  recruited 
from  some  class  which  regards  the  fame  of 
the  school  it  resorts  to  as  its  own  especial 
inheritance. 

Every  generation  of  short-lived  schoolboy 
life  treasures  the  unwritten  memorials  of  past 
time,  and  has  a  magna  charta  of  its  own  handed 
down  from  days  of  old,  when  its  ancestors 
wrested  privileges  from  a  tyrannical  head 
master,  or  won    immimities    as    a   reward    of 
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splendid  academical  success  from  a  great 
scholar  who  saw  in  it  the  reflection  of  his 
own  genius. 

This  feeling,  this  identity  of  being,  gives 
energy  and  direction  to  a  school ;  it  is  like 
the  flag  which  the  soldier  follows  to  battle, 
and  which,  blazoned  with  the  names  of  the 
victories  his  predecessors  won,  teaches  him  to 
emulate  them,  and  add  another  achievement 
to  the  beadroll  of  its  fame. 

The  school  which,  of  all  the  public  schools 
of  England,  is  known  as  having  secured,  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  the  proudest  list  of 
University  honours,  undoubtedly  is  Shrews- 
bury. It  never  counted  more  than  300  scholars 
on  its  list ;  sometimes  it  has  not  reached  one- 
third  of  that  number.  And  yet  it  has  invariably 
taken  as  high  a  place  as  schools  which  habitu- 
ally retained  upon  their  books  five,  six,  or  seven 
hundred  pupils.  In  a  measure,  this  distinguished 
place  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  two  renowned 
scholars  who  were  successively  its  head  masters ; 
but  its  success  was  also  due  to  the  class  from 
which  its  numbers  were  recruited.  Shrewsbury 
was  never  the  child  of  luxury  and  ease  ;  it  was 
resorted  to  by  the  families  of  country  gentlemen 
and  hard-working  professional  men,  and  was 
almost  unknown  to  cadets  of  great  and  titled 
houses.  There  was  always  present,  too,  a  stimu- 
lating element  in  the  sons  of  the  burgesses  of 
the  town,  who,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  were 


entitled  to  a  gratuitous  classical  education,  and 
largely  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

It  might  have  been  vainly  thought  that  an 
Institution  adequately  performing  all  the  func- 
tions for  which  it  was  created  would  have  been 
secure  from  the  revolutionary  ardour  of  modern 
legislation ;  but  existing  statesmanship  spurns 
repose :  to  meddle  without  system,  and  to 
change  without  cause,  are  accepted  now  as 
signs  of  intellectual  ability,  and  entirely  to 
subvert  the  intentions  of  founders  and  bene- 
factors is  to  rise  superior  to  vulgar  prejudice 
and  ancient  superstition. 

As  I  have  not  reached  these  frigid  heights 
of  philosophical  enlightenment ;  as  I  still  cling- 
to  those  old-world  principles  which  from  my 
earliest  years  I  was  taught  to  reverence  and 
defend ;  as  I  take  deep  interest  in  the  future  ot 
a  school  in  which,  for  many  years,  I  was  a  very 
obscure  pupil ;  and  as  the  proposed  changes  I 
am  about  to  consider  inflict  in  my  opinion  an 
uncalled-for  injury  on  the  town  and  rob  the 
poor  man  of  his  heritage ;  I  shall  state  the  case 
as  it  occurs  to  my  mind,  and  endeavour  to 
show  that  my  feelings  are  justified  by  facts. 

It  is  more  than  three  centuries  since  that 
King  Edward  VI.  determined  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  his  Protestant  people.  Every 
revolution  brings  with  it  its  own  troubles,  and 
when  the  vast  framework  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  England  crumbled  into  pieces,  it  is  not  sur- 


prising  that  it  involved  some  beneficent  insti- 
tutions in  its  fall.  The  priests  had  been  the 
educators  of  the  people,  and  scattered  through 
the  country  were  to  be  found  collegiate  churches, 
priories,  and  monasteries,  where  the  clergy  of 
the  regular  orders  gave  such  education  to  the 
people  as  their  own  learning  and  the  rules  of 
their  Church  permitted  them  to  impart.  These 
institutions  fell  with  the  overthrow  of  their 
Church,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
substitute. 

The  want  which  was  perceived  elsewhere 
was  keenly  felt  in  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1551  the 
bailiff,  burgesses,  and  inhabitants  of  the  town 
"and  the  whole  immediate  vicinity"*  peti- 
tioned King  Edward  VI.,  represented  the  need 
of  an  educational  establishment  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  named,  and  solicited  the 
grant  of  some  portion  of  the  estates  of  the 
'  two  great  collegiate  churches  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Chad  for  that  purpose.  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  in  the  original  charter  granted  by 
the  Crown  the  school  is  described  as  a  Free 
School  ("  libera  schola  "). 

Dr.  Kennedy  contends  that  libera  schola  does 
not  imply  that  the  education  given  there  was 
to  be  gratuitous,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Arch- 

*  The  expression  is  "  totius  patrice  ibidem  vicince,"  and  it 
is  contended  that  it  had  a  wider  signification  than  I  attri- 
bute to  it.  Having  regard  to  all  the  ciixum stances  of  the 
foundation,  however,  I  believe  my  rendering  to  be  correct. 


bishop  of  York  discusses  the  question  at  great 
length,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  it  many  ilhis- 
trations  and  examples  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  views. 

On  any  question  of  scholarship  I  should  bow 
to  Dr.  Kennedy's  great  authority,  but  in  this 
instance  the  controversy  relates  to  the  con- 
struction to  be  placed  upon  a  legal  document, 
and  I  submit  that  the  law  Latin  of  the  16th 
century  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of 
Latin  composition  at  a  great  public  school. 
The  fact  is  clear,  that  the  accepted  meaning  of 
the  word  is  "  gratuitous,"  no  matter  what  the 
scholarly  interpretation  may  be ;  and  1  shall 
maintain  that  the  surrounding  circumstances 
justify  and  confirm  the  popular  view. 

It  is  evident  that  a  petition  emanating  from 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a 
school  to  be  endowed  from  local  funds,  must 
have  had  the  interests  of  the  locality  mainly 
in  view.  If  such  had  not  been  the  intention 
of  the  petitioners  and  of  the  Crown,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
the  school  was  placed  by  the  original  charter 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  Shrewsbury 
and  of  the  visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  What 
effectual  superintendence  could  the  visitor 
exercise  when  he  lived  a  hundred  miles  away, 
and  when  the  difficulty  of  travelling  was  so 
great,  that  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  a  well- 
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known  antiquarian,  that  a  local  tradition  must 
be  inaccurate,  because  it  implied  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  travelled  thirtv-five  miles  in  one 
day  ?  It  is  unnecessary  for  my  purposes  to 
contend  that  strangers  might  not  resort  to  it. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  gates  were 
flung  open  to  all  comers,  and  that  every  one 
who  sought  its  halls  was  welcome  to  the  in- 
tellectual banquet  which  was  spread  within 
them. 

Edward  died  before  the  school  was  opened, 
and,  during  the  short  and  evil  reign  of  Mary, 
the  intentions  of  her  brother  were  left  un- 
fulfilled ;  but  in  1562  it  was  opened  under  the 
head-mastership  of  Thomas  Ashton.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  school  was  finally  settled  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  the  tithes  of 
the  dissolved  priory  of  Cherbury  in  augmenta- 
tion of  its  revenue,  and  caused  an  indenture  to 
be  drawn  up,  which  was  executed  in  1577,  and 
fully  provided  for  the  future  government  of  the 
school. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  meet  an  objection 
which  has  been  founded  on  the  donation  of 
the  Cherbury  tithes.  How,  it  has  been  asked, 
can  an  endowment  be  deemed  to  be  intended 
for  simply  local  purposes,  when  a  portion  of  it 
is  derived  from  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of 
lands  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  ?  how  even  can 
the  tithes  of  St.  Chad  and  St.  Mary  be  deemed 
local    funds,    when    they  issue    out    of  lands 


beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  borough  of  Shrews- 
bury ?  My  answer  to  these  inquiries  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  parish  of  Cherbury  were,  as 
I  shall  show,  fully  protected  in  the  ordinances 
of  Ashton,  and  that  to  say  that  the  tithes  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad  were  not  local  funds,  be- 
cause bricks  and  paving-stones  pay  no  tithes, 
is  to  take  a  very  narrow  and  contracted  view 
of  the  question.  These  tithes  had  for  a  long 
time  supported  the  two  collegiate  churches, 
where  the  people  of  Shrewsbury  had  cus- 
tomarily received  their  education ;  and  the 
only  change  made  by  the  Crown  was  to  direct 
the  stream  into  a  new  channel,  whence  it 
might  better  fertilize  the  ground  it  was  in- 
tended to  enrich. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  those  who  oppose  the 
removal  of  the  school  that  they  are  compelled 
to  glean  their  facts  from  statements  of  their 
opponents.  I  have  never  seen  Ashton's 
ordinances,  and  can  only  collect  their  purport 
from  a  petition  in  Chancery  framed  in  no  con- 
servative spirit,  from  evidence  given  before  a 
Government  commission  by  gentlemen  who, 
from  various  causes,  for  the  most  part  desired 
change,  and  from  the  letters  and  pamphlets  of 
others  who  are  in  every  way  entitled  to  our 
respectful  attention,  but  who  have  taken  up  a 
distinctly  party  line  in  opposition  to  our  views. 
On  facts,  therefore,  derived  from  our  adversaries 
we  must  base  this  part  of  our  argument,  and 
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from  them  we  have  the  following  details  as  to 
the  ordinances  of  Ashton. 

The  school  was  to  be  open  to  all  comers, 
and  every  scholar  was  to  pay  a  fee  on  his  ad- 
mission "  a  lord's  son,  10s. ;  a  knight's  son, 
6s.  8d. ;  the  son  and  heir-apparent  of  a  gentle- 
man, 3s.  4d. ;  for  every  other  of  their  sons, 
2s.  6d. ;  and  any  under  those  degrees  and  born 
without  the  county  of  Salop.  2s.  ;  and  any 
under  those  degrees  and  born  within  the  county 
of  Salop,  12d.  ;  every  burgess's  son  inhabiting 
within  the  town,  or  the  liberties  thereof,  and  of 
the  Abbey  Foregate,  if  he  he  of  ability  (to  pay), 
4d.  ;  the  son  of  every  other  person  there  in- 
habiting, 8d." 

This  list  of  fees  is  a  very  significant  indication 
of  the  intention  of  the  founder.  It  shows  dis- 
tinctly that  while  no  limit  was  to  be  placed 
upon  those  admitted  to  the  school,  the  object 
was  to  afford,  wherever  needed,  an  entirely 
gratuitous  education  to  those  who  had  local 
claims.  Those  who  had  no  such  claims  were 
still  entitled  to  resort  to  Shrewsbury,  but  from 
them  an  entrance-fee  was  exacted,  small  in- 
deed in  amount,  but  sufficient  to  mark  that 
they  were  not  among  the  number  of  those  for 
whom  the  endowment  was  primarily  granted. 

These  trifling  entrance-fees — for  trifling  they 
were  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
value  of  money  in  the  16th  century — were  the 
only  payments  that   the  scholars   made.     Dr. 
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Kennedy,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  states  : — "  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
any  documentary  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
masters  did  or  did  not  receive  payment  for 
teaching,  beyond  their  small  salaries,  in  those 
early  days  of  the  school.  We  find  none  of 
the  ordinances  authorizing  such  a  claim,  and 
on  the  other  hand  none  prohibiting  it.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
thought  it  probable  (and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him)  that  customary  payments  were 
voluntarily  made  by  persons  of  fortune  and 
condition  who  sent  their  sons  to  the  school, 
and  that  custom  might  have  grown  into  a 
claim," 

I  cannot  speculate  upon  the  customs  that 
may  have  grown  up  subsequently  to  the 
ordinances  of  Ashton.  The  Bailijff's  ordinances 
which  formed  part  of  the  general  scheme 
then  adopted,  however,  point  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  They  define  the  salaries  of  the 
masters,  they  charge  these  salaries  expressly 
on  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  school, 
and  while  they  authorize  the  payment  of  the 
entrance-fees  to  the  Head  Master  in  the  first 
instance,  they  provide  that  "  the  Head  School- 
master should  be  sworn  to  see  all  and  every 
parcel  thereof  bestowed  upon  the  building 
belonging  to  the  said  school,  and  the  school- 
master's lodgings  belonging  to  the  school,  and 
give  his  account  thereof  yearly  to  the  audit." 

0 
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The  provision  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
masters  in  Ashton's  ordinances  also  excludes 
the  idea  that  they  were  to  receive  any  remu- 
neration from  the  scholars.  They  are  thus 
stated  in  the  petition  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  :— 

*'  By  the  first  of  such  ordinances  it  was 
ordained  that  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  of  the  Rectory  or  Parsonage  of  Chir- 
bury  then  in  being,  there  should  be  for  ever 
for  the  teaching,  instructing,  and  good  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  the  said  Free  Grammar  School, 
three  masters  or  teachers,  whereof  the  one 
should  be  called  the  chief  schoolmaster  of  the 
said  school,  and  should  yearly  for  his  stipend 
receive  £40,  without  further  increase.  The 
other,  and  second  master,  should  be  and  be 
called  the  second  schoolmaster  of  the  said 
school,  and  should  receive  yearly  for  his  stipend 
£30,  without  any  further  increase.  And  the  third 
should  be  and  be  called  the  third  schoolmaster 
of  the  said  school,  and  should  receive  yearly 
for  his  stipend  or  wages  £20,  without  any 
further  increase.  And  by  the  second  of  such 
ordinances  it  was  ordained  that  there  should 
be  an  Accidence  School  for  young  beginners 
belonging  to  the  said  Free  Grammar  School, 
which  Accidence  School  should  be  kept  in  such 
convenient  place  under  or  near  the  said  Free 
Grammar  School  as  to  the  said  bailiffs  of  the 
town  and  to  the  chief  schoolmaster  for  the  time 
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being  should  be  tliouglit  convenient,  the  teacher 
of  which  Accidence  School  for  the  time  being 
shook!  receive  yearly  for  his  stipend  £10,  without 
any  further  increase.  Provided  always  that  if 
at  any  time  the  revenues  would  not  suffice  for 
the  allowance  of  those  so  large  stipends,  then 
the  said  stipends  should  be  diminished  and 
abated  proportionally  according  to  the  sum  of 
their  revenues." 

The  surplus  income  of  the  foundation  was  to 
be  applied  as  follows  : — "  By  the  ninth  of  such 
ordinances  it  was  ordained  that  the  stock  re- 
manent should  first  go  to  make  sufficient 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  two  first  school- 
masters within  the  court  of  the  said  school, 
and  that  the  lodging  under  the  school  should 
be  for  ever  for  the  third  schoolmaster  of  the 
said  school,  and  that  the  master  of  the  said 
Accidence  School  should  have  his  lodging  in 
one  of  the  chambers  under  the  school,  except 
he  would  provide  himself  otherwise ;  and  that 
after  such  sufficient  lodgings  so  made  for  the  said 
two  head  schoolmasters,  there  should  be  built 
in  a  convenient  place  a  library  and  gallery 
for  the  said  school,  furnished  with  all  manner 
of  books,  maps,  spheres,  instruments  of  astro- 
nomy, and  all  other  things  appertaining  to 
learning  which  may  be  either  given  to  the 
school  or  procured  with  the  school  money." 

After  these  school  buildings  and  appliances 
were  provided,  the  surplus  funds  were  to  be 
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devoted  to  tlie  purcliase  of  "so  mucli  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  as  would  suffice 
for  the  founding,  erecting,  and  maintaining  of 
two  scholarships  and  two  fellowships  in  the 
aforesaid  College  of  St.  John,  or  as  the  said 
College  with  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  the 
said  town  of  Salop,  with  the  head  schoolmaster 
of  the  said  school,  should  condescend  upon  for 
the  better  provision  of  the  said  two  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  for  such  scholars  as  had 
been  or  should  be  brought  up  in  the  aforesaid 
Free-school,  after  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  the 
week  for  every  scholarship,  and  two  shillings 
the  week  for  every  fellowship  ;  of  which  scholars 
and  fellows  so  to  be  found  and  maintained  in 
the  said  College,  with  the  revenue  so  to  be 
purchased  as  aforesaid,  election  should  be  made 
of  the  scholars  of  the  said  Free-school  in  man- 
ner and  form  following,  that  was  to  say.  First 
of  such  scholars  as  had  been  or  should  be  born 
in  the  said  town  of  Salop,  and  for  default  of 
such,  then  such  as  had  been  or  should  be  born 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  or  in  the  Abbey 
Foregate  adjoining  thereunto,  which  were  or 
should  be  the  legitimate  sons  of  burgesses  of 
the  same  town,  if  they  be  found  meet  and  apt 
for  such  preferment,  and  for  default  of  such, 
then  the  choice  to  be  made  of  such  of  the 
scholars  of  the  said  school  as  were  born  within 
the  franchises  of  the  said  town ;  and  for  default 
of  such,  then  the  choice  to  be  made  of  such  of  the 
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said  scholars  as  were  born  within  the  parish  of 
Chirbury,  within  the  said  county  of  Salop,  and 
brought  up  in  the  said  school ;  and  for  default 
of  such,  then  choice  to  be  made  of  such  scholars 
as  were  born  within  the  said  county  of  Salop 
and  brought  up  in  the  said  school." 

The  elections  made  by  the  master  and  seniors 
of  St.  Johns'  College  were  to  be  from  "  Bur- 
gesse's  sons,  or  the  sons  of  some  others  in 
their  order,  before  specified,"  and  the  master 
and  seniors  were  to  "  elect  of  the  same  scholars 
according  to  that  order,  whichever  were 
godliest,  poorest,  and  best  learned." 

Finding  the  regulations  under  which  the 
school  was  to  be  conducted  were  thus  minute, 
I  cannot  admit  that  there  exists  even  a  pre- 
sumption that  any  payments  beyond  the  en- 
trance-fees were  exacted  from  the  scholars ; 
neither  can  I  admit  the  accuracy  of  an  in- 
ference founded  on  the  alleged  inadequacy  of 
the  salaries  awarded  to  the  masters,  for  the 
stipends  to  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
Divine  Service  in  the  Chapelries  of  Clive  and 
Astley  were  only  £5  each,  while  £13.  6s.  8d. 
and  £6  13s.  4d.  respectively  were  all  that  was 
stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  rector  and  vicar  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary. 

I  submit  that  the  facts  I  have  stated  prove 
that  the  school  was  to  be  a  school  for  day-boys 
and  open  to  all  comers ;  that  while  open  to  all 
comers  its  particular  object  was  to  benefit  the 
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burgesses  of  Shrewsbury,  and  certain  otlier 
classes,  in  tlie  order  named  in  the  ordinances, 
that  the  exhibitions  were  exclusively  intended 
to  benefit  those  classes,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  entrance-fees  their  education 
was  to  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

It  is  recorded  that  from  its  foundation  the 
school  was  of  importance.  Ashton,  the  first 
head  master,  was  a  favourite  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  fame  of  his  attainments,  and  the  knowledge 
that  to  have  been  educated  by  him  might  be  a 
recommendation  to  his  mistress,  apparently 
induced  men  of  family  residing  at  a  distance 
to  commit  their  sons  to  his  teaching.  They 
must  have  lodged  in  the  town  and  gone  as  day- 
boys to  the  school,  for  Ashton' s  ordiuances  do 
not  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  boarding 
school ;  and  while  they  give  precise  directions 
with  regard  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
masters  and  the  places  of  study  for  the  boys, 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  provision  for  board- 
ing or  lodging  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  seem  that  the  whole  of  the  scholars  must 
have  been  day-boys.  "  In  the  ordinance  re- 
lating to  the  attendance  at  church  it  is  pro- 
vided that  every  parent  or  householder  within 
the  town  or  suburbs  tabling  any  scholars  shall 
see  that  they  go  to  church." 

In  course  of  time,  but  when  the  change  in 
system  was  introduced,  does  not  appear,  the 
head  masters  took  boarders,  and  the  principal 
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part  of  their  emolument  has  of  late  years  been 
derived  from  these  payments  ;  but  this  source  of 
income  was  clearly  uncontemplated  in  the 
original  scheme.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
when  payments  for  tuition  were  introduced, 
but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1798, 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  sons  of 
burgesses  were  to  be  educated  free  of  charge. 

It  was  under  this  system  of  compromise  that 
the  great  name  of  Shrewsbuiy  School  was  ac- 
quired. Boarders  were  there  who  paid  as  in 
other  schools,  and  sons  of  burgesses  were  there 
who  did  not  pay.  The  burgesses  of  the  town 
always  regarded  the  privilege  they  had  inherited 
as  a  very  valuable  one.  It  was  not  that  they 
invariably  wished  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
School — far  from  it ;  such  a  course  would  have 
been  to  bestow  a  classical  instead  of  a  com- 
mercial education  upon  young  men  who  subse- 
quently would  have  gone  into  business,  and  this 
they  did  not  desire.  But  the  burgess  knew,  if 
he  had  any  son  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
that  a  University  course  was  open  to  him ;  the 
best  classical  teaching  in  England  was  at  his 
command ;  exhibitions  were  at  his  disposal 
which  would  go  far  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  col- 
legiate career ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  son  of  a  Shrewsbury  shopkeeper  or  mechanic 
should  not  win  University  honours,  and  enter 
professional  life  on  an  equality  with  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  very  far  his  social 
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superiors.  Under  this  system,  the  sons  of 
burgesses  gained  their  fair  amount  of  honours 
for  their  school,  and  the  stimulating  influence 
of  their  rivalry  was  very  apparent  there. 

A  superficial  observer  would  have  concluded 
that  the  system  which  had  worked  so  well  would 
have  been  left  alone.  Here  was  a  beneficent 
endowment — small,  it  is  true,  in  means,  but 
great  in  efficiency  and  success,  renowned  for 
its  scholarship,  the  enlightened  fosterer  of 
struo^Q^ling;  merit,  the  earnest  teacher  of  men 
of  every  rank,  but  particularly  the  friend  and 
patron  of  the  poor.  Our  modern  reformers 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion — with 
them,  whatever  is,  is  wrong  ;  so  tbey  propose 
to  abohsh  the  existing  constitution  and  turn 
out  a  spick  and  span  new  school,  redolent  of 
public  examinations  and  all  the  quackeries  of 
modern  science. 

They  have  obtained  a  spokesman  too.  A 
considerable  position,  unquestionable  scholar- 
ship, and  an  untarnished  name  were  all  essential 
conditions  in  the  zealot  who  was  to  advocate 
this  crusade,  and  they  found  their  Peter  the 
Hermit  in  the  Master  of  the  School.  There  is 
something  which  irresistibly  disarms  criticism 
in  the  simple  guileless  scholar  when  he  rushes 
into  print.  His  hesitation,  his  courtesy,  his 
ingenuous  admissions,  all  prove  that  he  is  not 
an  athlete  trained  for  the  arena  of  publicity ; 
and  when  we   remark,  from   the  moment  he 
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salutes  Caesar  to  that  in  which  lie  expires  on  the 
stage,  that  his  movements  are  evidently  unpre- 
meditated and  rash,  we  can  but  say  we  regret 
his  fate,  and  wish  he  had  made  his  homage  to 
the  world  by  continuing  to  keep  away  from  it. 
To  the  scholarship  of  Mr.  Moss  I  bow — it  is  the 
latest  blossom  on  the  threatened  tree  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  believing  her  roots  are  deep  planted 
in  the  earth,  and  that  her  branches  for  long 
ages  yet  will  proudly  soar  to  heaven;  I  recognize 
in  him  another  triumph  of  the  fame  in  which  I 
take  a  pride,  and  of  the  career  which  I  believe 
will  yet  win  many  victories. 

Mr.  Moss  then,  so  far  as  my  individual  feelings 
are  involved,  is  an  antagonist  who  disarms  re- 
sentment, and  while  I  criticise  his  arguments 
and  reply  to  them,  it  will  be  with  the  regret 
every  considerate,  will  feel  for  the  errors  of 
a  conscientious  though  thoroughly  mistaken 
man. 

The  scheme  which  he  advocates  is  one  en- 
tailing the  removal  of  the  School  to  a  remote 
site  on  the  road  to  Berwick,  the  abrogation, 
with  a  trifling  exception,  of  the  privileges  of 
the  burgesses,  the  annihilation  of  the  day-boy 
element,  and  the  creation  of  a  seminary  rivalling 
in  numbers,  and  possibly  in  cost,  Eton  and 
Harrow.  Let  me  ask  upon  what  plea  this 
Sfreat  revolution  is  to  be  wrousfht  ? 

Mr.  Moss  contends  that  the  passing  of  the 
Public    School    Act,    1868,    has    altered    the 
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character  of  Shrewsbury :  previously  to  that 
eventful  year  it  was  a  private  educational  esta- 
blishment— now  it  is  a  great  school,  and  ranks 
with  Westminster  and  Rugby.  My  old  school- 
fellows will  doubtless  join  me  in  thanks  to  a 
Legislature  which  has  graciously  conferred 
upon  us  so  proud  a  distinction  !  We  had  idly 
thought  that  the  name  and  the  scholarship  of 
Shrewsbury  stood  as  high  as  any  of  the  six 
schools  with  which  it  has  now  been  classed,  and 
some  of  us  who  had  never  the  opportunity  of 
contending  for  the  honours  a  University  con- 
fers, but  whose  relatives,  trained  at  Shrewsbury, 
won  a  not  inconsiderable  place  there,  were  under 
the  delusion  that  their  School  was  founded  by 
monarchs  who  were  "  entirely  English,"  and 
who,  when  they  did  that  great  deed  of  princely 
munificence,  intended  to,  and  did,  found  a  dis- 
tinctly public  school.  Mr.  Moss  is  wiser :  the 
school  of  Ashton,  of  Butler,  and  of  Kennedy, — 
the  school  which,  remote  from  the  great  centres 
of  University  life,  has  left  an  undying  mark 
on  English  scholarship  and  taste, — the  school 
which  alone  could  furnish  candidates  when 
Cambridge  required  a  Greek  Professor  worthy 
of  her  fame,  that  school  was  simply  a  private 
establishment,  like  those  of  the  respectable  and 
numerous  class  owned  by  gentlemen  who  tout 
for  pupils  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
till  Parliament  arose  in  its  might  and  ushered 
it  into  pubhc  life  !     And  now  Mr.  Moss  is  con- 
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scions  tliat  the  character  of  his  seminary  is 
changed;  recognized  by  ParUamenfc,  it  has  a 
future  but  no  past ;  and  so  long  as  he  walks  in 
the  pleasant  paths  pointed  out  by  his  favourite 
Act,  he  will  walk  in  the  shadow  of  the  law  and 
be  blameless  1 

Past  history,  however,  cannot  be  obliterated 
by  an  obscure  Act  of  Parliament,  and  rights 
which  have  for  three  centuries  been  vested  in 
a  privileged  class  cannot  be  annulled  without 
murmur  or  remonstrance.  If  the  Legislature 
had  expressly  cancelled  the  benefits  which 
crowned  Tudors  conferred  on  the  burgesses 
and  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury,  that  doomed 
town  would  have  done  nothing  save  murmur 
and  submit ;  but  the  Public  School  Act  simply 
delegated  legislative  functions  to  a  body  of 
carefully  selected  gentlemen,  in  whose  hands  it 
left  wide  powers  affecting  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  school.  It  is  against  the  resolu- 
tions these  gentlemen  are  supposed  to  have 
under  their  consideration  that  we  protest,  and 
our  protest  is  made  while  there  is  yet  time  for 
them  to  reconsider  the  question. 

The  preamble  of  the  Public  School  Act 
states  its  object  to  be  to  make  various  changes 
in  the  government,  management,  and  studies  of 
the  school,  with  a  view  to  promote  its  greater 
efficiency,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  main 
object  of  the  founder.  And  we  ask  how  are 
the  intentions  of  founders   carried  into  effect 
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by  proposals   which,  carefully  ignore  or  efface 
them  ? 

Mr.  Moss  having  made  ■  a  tabula  rasa  of  the 
Past,  sets  himself  with  confidence  to  the  task 
of  "  prospecting  "  for  a  brilliant  Future.  His 
object  is  to  make  a  large  school,  and  so  in  com- 
mercial fashion  he  takes  stock  of  his  advan- 
tages, and  prepares  to  turn  them  to  account. 
He  starts  in  his  new  career  with  the  prestige 
of  the  scholarship  handed  down  to  him  from 
his  two  immediate  predecessors.  He  is  not 
imgenerous,  for  he  attributes  the  success  they 
won  to  their  effective  teaching,  and  the  great 
qualities  they  both  possessed ;  but  he  frankly 
tells  us  we  cannot  look  to  a  continuance  of 
that  effective  teaching,  or  of  those  superior 
qualities,  and  therefore  that  he  must  rest  the 
future  success  of  the  school  on  material  com- 
forts, and  not  on  mental  supremacy. 

The  first  and  most  essential  element  to  suc- 
cess is,  we  are  told,  new  buildings  on  a  new 
site,  and  these  buildings  must  afford  accommo- 
dation for  at  least  300  boarders,  and  this  site 
must  be  on  the  road  to  Berwick,  beyond  the 
Coton  Hill  Turnpike  Gate. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  new  boarding- 
houses  are  required,  and  Shrewsbury  men 
coincide  with  Dr.  Kennedy's  opinions  upon  that 
point,  and  are  prepared  to  hail  with  pleasure 
their  adoption  ;*  but  they  maintain  the  existing 

*  "  The  commissioners    express    the    feeling  of   all  old 
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site  is  the  proper  one  on  which  to  give  exten- 
sion to  their  schooL  It  has  stood  there  from 
the  days  of  its  founder  ;  the  existing  school- 
rooms and  library  are  associated  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  sentiments  of  all  old  Shrewsbury 
men,  and  its  situation  is  the  most  convenient 
to  the  day-boys  and  the  town  generally  that  can 
be  selected. 

The  reply  of  the  Committee  of  old  Salopians 

Salopians  when  tliey  say  that  renovation  of  the  school 
dwelling-houses  is  eminently  important,  nay,  even  essential 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  school.  Our  average  health 
is,  indeed,  remarkably  good,  our  high  situation  and  pure 
air  precluding  all  risk  of  malaria.  But  the  buddings  and 
accommodations  are  unquestionably  such  as  to  place  this 
school  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  compared  with  those  of 
modern  erection,  and  those  in  which  public  outlay,  com- 
bined with  private  speculation,  has  provided  spacious  and 
convenient  houses  for  the  reception  of  boarders.  The 
chapel,  moreover,  will  not  accommodate  more  than  200 
boys ;  nor  are  the  class-rooms  equal  to  the  reception  of  a 
larger  number.  Provision  ought,  I  think,  to  be  made  for 
300  boys,  including  150  boarders  in  the  houses  of  masters. 
That  number  is  sufficient  for  the  constitution  of  a  good 
school.  The  present  Library  and  Chapel  (which  is  only  a 
room  under  the  Library)  ought  to  be  available  for  school- 
rooms ;  a  new  chapel  should  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
second  master's  house  ;  and  the  new  houses  for  masters  on 
the  other  sites,  namely,  those  of  the  head  master's  two 
boarding-houses,  and  of  the  house  opposite  them,  now  used 
as  studies.  Still  better  would  it  be  if  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained to  purchase  the  entire  block  between  the  School 
Lane  and  Castle  Street  for  the  full  development  of  the 
school.  —  Dr.  Kennedy's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  p.  21. 
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to  Mr.  Moss   appears   on  this  point  to   be  un- 
answerable.    It  says  : — 

"  The  present  site  contains  about  9,000 
square  yards,  of  which  the  existing  buildings 
cover  about  2,000,  and  adjacent  ground  to  the 
extent  of  about  5,000  square  yards  is  obtain- 
able at  a  moderate  cost.  We  will  assume  that 
all  the  existing  buildings  are  removed,  except 
the  original  stone  building  fronting  to  school 
gardens,  which,  in  addition  to  the  class-rooms, 
comprises  the  chapel  and  library,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  some  of  the  assistant  masters.  By 
utilizing  the  whole  of  this  building  for  school- 
rooms only,  we  believe  that  an  ample  area  for 
that  purpose  will  be  provided,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  site  will  afford  adequate  space 
for  all  the  other  erections  which  are  required, 
including  boarding-houses,  without  interfering 
with  the  supply  of  light  and  air.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  eminent  architect 
Mr.  Christian,  who  was  consulted  by  the  former 
trustees  of  the  school  on  this  very  subject,  saw 
no  difficulty  in  the  erection  of  two  large  board- 
ing-houses and  studies,  with  a  very  decided 
increase  of  light  and  air,  on  a  considerably  less 
area  than  that  now  contemplated.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  correct  in  thinking  that  the  new 
statutes  of  the  school  contemplate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  modern  system  of  detached  boarding- 
houses,  owned  or  rented  by  and  under  the 
control  of  the    several  assistant   masters,   (as 
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carried  out  at  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  elsewhere), 
the  only  boarding-houses  to  be  erected  out  of  the 
school  funds  should  be  those  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  head-master.  The 
present  site  is  especially  favourable  to  such  a 
scheme,  as  many  eligible  houses  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  have  undergone  changes  in  occu- 
pation during  the  last  few  years,  and  might, 
with  ordinary  care,  be  secured  as  the  necessity 
for  increased  accommodation  occurs. 

"  In  considering  the  advantages  of  the 
present  site,  too  much  stress  can  hardly  be 
laid  on  the  important  fact,  incontestably  proved 
by  long  experience,  that  it  is  'perfectly  healthy. 
In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  wretched  build- 
ings and  very  defective  drainage,  epidemics 
have  been  literally  unknown  there.  It  is  im- 
possible to  predict  with  certainty  that  any  new 
site  will  prove  a  sanitary  success ;  but  when 
the  proper  time  arrives,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  point  out  very  grave  objections  on  this  head 
to  the  Coton  Hill  site." 

There  are  other  objections  to  which  the  pro- 
posed site  is  liable.  In  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Public  School  Commissioners,  it  was  shown 
that  some  of  the  day-boys  were  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  away  from  the  present  schools ;  it  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Moss  that  Coton  Hill  would  be 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  off,  making  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  all ;  and  thus  giving  the  boys 
coming  from  the  neighbourhood  in  question  a 
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walk  of  fifteen  miles  on  every  whole  scliool-day. 
A  boy  living  near  the  column  would  walk  twelve 
miles  a  day  in  going  to  and  from  school,  and  as 
walking  to  school  is  never  a  very  rapid  process, 
it  follows  that  a  boy  would  spend  nearly  four 
hours  a  day  in  this  healthful  and  exhilarating 
exercise.  My  old  recollections  of  work  out  of 
school  hours  remind  me  that  a  large  part  of  my 
time  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  future. 
I  lived  only  half  a  mile  from  the  present  build- 
ing; had  I  been  two  miles  distant,  I  must  have 
breakfasted  on  the  road  and  simultaneously 
composed  my  themes  or  mastered  my  repe- 
titions. 

Mr.  Moss  is  troubled  at  the  monopoly  of  the 
cricket-ground  which  he  finds  the  boarders 
enjoy,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  his 
anxiety  that  the  day-boys  should  share  it  is  one 
of  the  causes  which  makes  him  advocate  the 
proposed  removal ;  if,  however,  he  carry  out 
his  plan,  he  need  not  disturb  himself  upon  this 
point,  for  he  will  have  provided  walking  exer- 
cise for  his  day-boy  protegees  which  will  render 
their  attendance  in  the  cricket-field  a  matter  of 
physical  impossibility. 

A  circumstance,  trifling  perhaps  in  itself,  but 
possibly  inconvenient  in  cold  weather,  has  been 
named  to  me  in  relation  to  the  Coton  Hill  site. 
I  am  told  that  the  Severn  sometimes  rises  so 
high  that  the  road  opposite  the  Baths  and 
Benbow  Terrace  is  under  water.     This  will  not 
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be  pleasant  for  town  boys  in  winter,  as  they 
will  have  to  pass  through  it  six  times  daily. 
I  presume,  however,  like  the  Irish  girls  of  the 
West,  they  will  take  off  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings on  one  side  of  the  water,  and  put  them  on 
again  when  they  reach  the  land  beyond,  or 
perhaps  the  governing  body  will  keep  a  punt. 

Again,  I  have  heard  medical  men  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  local  knowledge  state 
that  the  fields  about  the  Flash  being  frequently 
inundated,  the  immediate  vicinity  can  scarcely 
be  healthy  or  be  a  suitable  situation  for  a  large 
school.  This  objection,  however,  appears  to 
me  to  meet  with  a  ready  solution.  In  the 
cosmopolitan  education  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
ministered in  Shrewsbury,  there  may  well  be 
a  medical  school, — a  permanent  physician  and 
surgeon  would  be  able  to  attend  fever  patients 
there,  and  combine  the  teaching  with  the  prac- 
tice of  their  craft. 

If  the  school  is  moved  to  Coton  Hill,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  Mr.  Moss's  scheme  for 
providing  "  partial  board  "  for  day-boys  will 
fail ;  it  will  fail  because  it  must  greatly  en- 
hance the  expense  of  their  education  ;  it  will 
fail  because  it  will  take  boys  away  from  their 
homes  without  making  them  boarders ;  and  it 
will  fail  because  it  will  increase  the  classes  into 
which  the  school  will  be  divided,  instead  of  weld- 
ing into  one  the  two  somewhat  antagonistic 
elements  which  now  exist. 

E 
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I  venture  to  suggest  another  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  this  scheme.  Of  course  Mr.  Moss 
will  not  provide  breakfast  and  dinner  for  the 
day-boys — that  task  mast  devolve  on  the  keeper 
of  some  cookshop  in  the  town.  This  enter- 
prising tradesman  will  supply  food  at  "reason- 
able and  stated  charges,"  under  the  vigilant 
superintendence  of  a  governing  body  which  meets 
in  London.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
a  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  charges  for  or 
the  character  of  the  provisions  supplied,  is  it 
seriously  intended  that  the  governors  should 
be  called  too-ether  to  investio^ate  it  ?  Is  the 
Master  of  St.  John's  to  be  summoned  in  all 
haste  to  London  to  pronounce  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  coffee  ?  Is  the  Professor  of  Greek 
to  leave  his  studies  and  his  lectures  in  order  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  price  of  a  mutton-chop  ? 
The  proposal  is  surely  a  bad  joke,  or  a  very 
crude  and  ill-considered  suggestion. 

The  desire  for  the  erection  of  new  boarding- 
houses  is  shared  by  all  parties  to  this  contro- 
versy. I  admit  the  necessity  as  fully  as  Mr.  Moss 
desires,  while  I  yet  maintain  that  the  existing 
site,  the  attainable  land  round,  and  houses  that 
may  be  hired  by  masters  living  in  the  town, 
afford  ample  scope  for  all  the  improved  accom- 
modation that  can  be  required,  and  I  object  to 
a  statement,  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  being 
twisted  into  an  argument  for  uncalled-for  and 
gratuitous  change.     If,  however,  the  governing 
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body  desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  Coton  Hill 
site  in  order  that  the  boarders  may  be  near 
the  playground,  they  might  act  on  that  view 
of  the  case,  and  erect  a  boarding-house  there  ; 
the  school  buildings  might  stand,  and  the 
scholars  resort  there  as  of  yore.  Mr.  Moss 
considers  the  additional  distance  from  the  pre- 
sent to  the  proposed  site  an  immaterial  addi- 
tion to  the  day-boys'  walk;  let  him  give  the 
boarders  the  advantage  of  the  exercise.  The 
playground  will  adjoin  the  boarding-house ; 
the  latter  will  be  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  school,  and  masters  and  boys  will 
doubtless  benefit  by  the  daily  walk  of  four  and 
a  half  miles  this  distance  will  entail.  Thus 
the  old  site  and  the  old  traditions  will  remain 
untouched.  The  town  will  so  far  have  no 
grievance  to  complain  of,  the  accommodation 
of  the  boarders  will  be  ample,  and  Mr.  Moss 
will  have  the  great  gratification  of  effecting  a 
compromise  with  which  all  parties  will  doubt- 
less be  content. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made,  which  finds, 
however,  no  place  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Moss, — that  one  of  that  gentleman's  principal 
motives  is  to  isolate  the  boys,  and  that  he 
thinks,  by  having  them  more  immediately  under 
his  own  eyes,  and  removing  them  from  the 
temptations  incident  to  a  considerable  town, 
he  shall  effectually  control  them  and  keep  them 
out  of  mischief.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
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such  is  really  Mr.  Moss's  view.  With  this 
feeling  I  have  no  sympathy  ;  the  boys  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  are  to  be  trained  there  for  the 
battle  of  life  ;  they  are  not  to  be  shut  in  a  monas- 
tery, nor  do  they  look  forward  to  the  lives  of 
hermits  and  anchorites.  Sorrow  will  crush 
their  young  hopes,  and  vice  will  assail  their 
rising  passions  ;  but  sorrow  will  not  be  lessened 
and  vice  will  not  be  crushed  by  postponing  the 
hour  of  their  inevitable  assault.  Let  the  youth 
of  Shrewsbury  grow  up  as  their  predecessors 
did  in  bygone  years  ;  let  them  be  taught  to 
resist  evil  and  not  to  fly  from  it ;  let  them  be 
so  trained  as  to  fit  them  to  take  a  part  in  the 
strife  that  awaits  on  manhood,  and  not,  like 
the  hunted  ostrich,  be  asked  to  bury  their  heads 
in  the  sand  till  that  supreme  moment  of  trial 
overtakes  them. 

Yet  more,  I  regret  that  the  view  I  attribute 
to  him  should  sway  Mr.  Moss.  It  is  not, 
according  to  my  belief,  the  characteristic  of  a 
strong  mind  to  shirk  responsibility  ;  and  what 
is  this  but  foisting  his  burdens  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  others  ?  He  would  give  his  boys 
the  seclusion  of  a  monastery  without  its  re- 
ligious training;  and  then,  when  they  most 
require  guidance,  he  would  leave  them  un- 
piloted,  to  steer  their  way  through  the  shoals 
of  a  university  life,  or  the  rapids  of  a  London 
career.  How  can  the  man  who  has  no  con- 
fidence in  himself  expect  to  win  it  from  others  ? 
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How  can  the  master  who  advertises  his  own 
incapacity  anticipate  that  others  will  believe 
in  his  power  and  grasp  ?  Humility,  a  docile 
spirit,  a  desire  to  oblige,  a  fear  of  offending,  are 
very  well  in  their  way  ;  and  in  the  slave  these 
attributes  soar  into  the  category  of  virtues  ;  but 
to  lead,  to  govern,  and  to  inspire  characterize 
great  men  ;  and  these  are  the  masculine  attri- 
butes we  expect  from  the  master  of  our  School. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when 
we  recognized  them,  and  in  their  presence  over- 
looked some  drawbacks.  Were  I  a  boy  at 
Shrewsbury  now,  I  would  prefer  these  attri- 
butes, were  their  drawbacks  multiplied  a 
thousandfold,  to  the  consciousness  that  the 
ruler  of  my  school,  though  he  might  be  a  pro- 
found scholar,  was  not  a  great  man.  Boys 
take  their  tone  from  the  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  a  coward  spirit  vHll  infect,  as 
a  bold  one  will  raise,  the  character  and  genius 
of  a  whole  generation. 

The  financial  question  deserves  more  serious 
treatment  than  the  gay  and  airy  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Moss  disposes  of  it.  After  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  theory  that  an  entirely 
new  schoolhouse,  with  all  its  accompaniments, 
must  be  built,  if  Shrewsbury  is  to  increase  its 
numbers,  or  maintain  its  reputation,  it  is  surely 
a  damaging  confession  to  say  he  has  not  counted 
the  cost,  or  made  any  estimate  of  it  which  will 
bear  the  slightest  scrutiny.     If  in  Mr.  Moss's 
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opinion  new  buildings  were  so  necessary  that 
he  was  constrained  to  publish  his  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  his  capacity  as  Head-master 
of  the  school  to  proclaim  the  insufficiency  of 
the  existing  accommodation,  surely  he  was 
bound  to  follow  his  argument  to  its  conclusion, 
to  ascertain  the  cost,  and  to  point  out  how  far 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  school  would  avail 
to  give  effect  to  his  recommendations. 

I  understand,  however,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
of  the  county  surveyor,  the  purchase  of  the 
groimd  and  the  erection  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing will  involve  an  outlay  of  from  £60,000  to 
£80,000. 

The  resources  at  the  command  of  the  grovern- 
ing  body  consist  of  some  funded  property, 
worth  perhaps  £8,000,  an  income  derived  from 
tithes,  which,  after  deducting  the  stipend  of  the 
clergy,  is  £2,090  per  annum ;  and  the  site  of 
the  existing  building.  The  tithes,  if  sold  to  pay 
a  purchaser  4^  per  cent,  on  his  outlay,  would 
produce  £47,025.  The  value  of  the  existing  site 
and  building  I  will  assume  at  £6,000  ;  and  these 
sums,  added  to  the  funded  property,  make  up  a 
total  amount  of  about  £61,000,  or  barely  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  lowest  estimate  a  skilled 
professional  gentleman  places  on  the  cost  of 
the  building  alone ! 

The  proposed  removal,  therefore,  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  the  entire  endowment  of  the  School. 
The  funds  which  Founders  gave  in  order  to 
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provide  for  the  education  of  the  freemen  of 
Shrewsbury  are  to  be  squandered  on  a  vast 
building  speculation,  which,  if  it  be  successful, 
will  crowd  Mr.  Moss's  halls  with  boarders  from 
all  parts  of  England  except  Shrewsbury ;  if  it 
fail,  vm  victis,  the  New  School  will  stand  a  living 
monument  of  the  capacity  for  administration, 
the  wise  forethought,  the  far-reaching  ambition, 
of  a  body  of  irresponsible  gentlemen  sitting  in 
London,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  rights  of 
the  town,  but  staked  the  permanent  interest  of 
the  School  upon  a  single  throw  and  lost  it. 

This  future  Mr.  Moss  may  anticipate  with- 
out alarm.  The  old  buildings,  where  so  many 
scholars  have  received  the  education  which  made 
them  famous,  will  have  been  swept  away  and 
new  halls  will  have  risen  upon  another  site, 
rich  in  the  Palladian  architecture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  To  these  halls,  empty,  swept, 
and  garnished,  will  the  Head  Master  and  his 
assistants  resort.  Thither  will  flock  at  least 
300  young  gentlemen,  all  of  whose  fathers  are 
men  of  money,  and  keep  unexceptionable 
balances  at  their  bankers.  The  School,  with 
all  its  adornments  and  conveniences, — the 
masters,  rich  in  the  scholarship  which  the  old 
regime  secured  to  them,  will  doubtless,  for 
some  time  to  come,  keep  a  considerable  number 
of  scholars  together ;  but,  after  all,  this  will 
not  be  the  old  Shrewsbury  School.  Its  proud 
memories  of  hard  work  and  great  achievements 
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will  have  little  fascination  for  the  new  type  of 
boys  who  are  to  receive  education  in  the  vast 
caravanserai  to  be  reared  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  governing  body,  when  they  have 
swept  away  the  school  and  the  privileges  which 
the  freemen  of  Shrewsbury  have  enjoyed  and 
of  which  they  have  availed  themselves  for  more 
than  300  years,  will  have  replaced  them  by 
nothing  but  a  great  proprietary  school,  erected 
out  of  the  spoils  of  a  plundered  foundation  and 
benefitting  those  alone  whose  position  does  not 
render  them  fit  objects  for  such  eleemosynary 
aid. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Moss  does  not  procure  the 
limited  success  I  believe  he  will  obtain ;  if  his 
halls  are  empty ;  if  his  courts  do  not  resound 
to  the  voices  of  300  pupils  ;  if  he  himself  is 
constrained  to  sit  like  the  solitary  vulture  in 
the  desert  brooding  over  the  corpse  of  his 
victim  ; — even  then  he  may  regard  with  equa- 
nimity the  desolation  and  havoc  he  has  made. 
The  vulture,  after  a  time,  wings  his  drowsy 
flight  to  some  distant  scene  of  congenial  occu- 
pation ;  and  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Moss  has  proved  himself  to  be  can  never  have 
any  difficulty  in  finding  new  fields  for  his 
exertions. 

Whether  the  removal  attracts  boys  to  the 
School,  or  whether  it  proves  a  failure,  it  will 
clearly  deprive  the  freemen  of  rights,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  of  privileges,   they 
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have  long  enjoyed.  The  dissipation  of  the 
funds  which  have  hitherto  maintained  the 
schools  will  entail  the  abrogation  of  gratuitous 
instruction,  and  will  raise  the  terms  for  day- 
boys resident  in  the  town  to  an  amount  which 
will  greatly  diminish  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them.  The  distance  of  the  new 
site  from  the  business  parts  of  the  town  will 
prevent  tradesmen  sending  their  sons  to  it, 
and  I  have  ascertained  that  the  masters  of 
commercial  schools  are  looking  forward  with 
lively  satisfaction  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Mr.  Moss's  designs,  because  they  know  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  tradesmen  to  send 
their  sons  to  Coton  Hill,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  boys  who  now  receive  a  classical,  must 
hereafter  in  lieu  of  it  receive  a  commercial 
education. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  as  has  hastily  and 
erroneously  been  concluded,  that  the  freemen 
are  a  small  and  dwindling  body  :  this  theory 
was  based  on  a  very  apparent  error,  for  it  was 
assumed  that  those  only  were  entitled  to  rank 
as  freemen  who  appeared  on  the  register  of 
voters  in  that  capacity.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  every  son  of  every  freeman 
is  himself  a  freeman  by  descent,  and  may  take 
up  his  freedom  at  any  time  irrespectively  of 
whether  his  immediate  ancestors  had  done  so 
before  him.  There  is  not  a  county  family  of  any 
standing  in  Shropshire  whose  ancestors  have  not 
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been  freemen  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  the  privilege  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  The  very  fact  that  the  Memorial 
against  the  removal  of  the  schools  has  received 
more  than  700  signatures,  is  a  proof  of  the 
error  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  of  the  care- 
less way  in  which  vested  rights  have  been 
tampered  with  and  their  importance  denied. 

If  experience  had  taught  us  to  expect  con- 
sistency from  political  theorists  we  might  have 
supposed  that  even  the  zealots  of  modern 
education  would  have  hesitated  at  the  prospect 
before  them.  A  school  in  actual  being  under 
whose  roof  poverty  as  well  as  wealth  might 
gather — a  school  which  enabled  poverty  when 
allied  Vith  genius  to  make  its  way  in  the  great 
world — a  school  which  without  confounding 
classes  raised  a  worthy  object  out  of  his  rank 
into  another  which  he  might  fill  and  adorn, 
would  seem  to  any  mere  bystander  to  fulfil  all 
its  purposes  and  be  worthy  of  every  praise. 

And  these  advantages,  of  which  perhaps  I 
am  writing  the  elegy,  were  not  the  result  of 
accident.  The  facts  T  have  already  cited  prove 
them  to  have  been  the  natural  and  intended 
outcome  of  wise  forethought  and  benevolent 
care.* 


*  Another  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  founders  is  con- 
tained ia  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Ashton  to 
the  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  Shrewsbury, 
20th  February,  1573  : — "I  reserve  the  surplussage  to  this 
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The  governing  body  has  not  yet  spoken,  and 
until  their  decision  is  made  known,  I  will  not 
believe  that  they  will  commit  this  great  wrong. 
Living  for  the  most  part  at  a  distance,  they 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  facts  on  which  the  free- 
men and  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  rely.    They 
cannot  have  had  clearly  brought  before  them 
the  intention  of  the  founders  and  of  those  who 
succeeded  them.     They  cannot  desire  "  to  pro- 
fane the  tombs  of  the  dead  in  order  to  raise  up 
altars  to  the  living,"  and  I  trust  that  when  the 
facts  are  fully  before  them,  they  will  see  that 
they    have  been    misguided   and  misinformed, 
and    that  they   will   retrace  the    steps    which 
somewhat   hurriedly   and    in   ignorance    they 
took. 

But  if  I  am  mistaken,  and  if  the  feverish  de- 
sire of  innovation,  which  is    the  bane    of  all 
public  life,  has  extended  its  influence  to  them, 
if  the  Old  School  is  to  be  blotted  out  and  the 
voice  of  educational  charlatanism  is  to  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  then  what  will  be  the  inscrip- 
tion which  Posterity  will  write  on  the  school 
which  Ashton  founded  and  Butler    and  Ken- 
end,  to  have  provision  made  in  either  univei-sity  foi'  such 
your  children  as  shall  come  out  of  the  same  school  thither ; 
for  you  see  now  how  the  poor  are  forced  to  give  over  their 
learning  and  study,   for  that  they  can  have  no  place  in 
neither  university,  in   any  coUedge,  in  default  neither  the 
shire    nor    the     school    aforetime    hath    made     provision 
therefore." 
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nedy  maintained — "  She  fell  in  the  zenith  of 
her  power,  while  her  hand  was  grasping  fresh 
laurels  wherewith  to  crown  her  brow.  She 
perished, — betrayed  by  the  leaders  she  had 
trusted  —  forsaken  by  the  children  she  had 
loved — one  moment  of  madness  was  sufficient 
to  obliterate  the  Past — and,  to  the  unutterable 
shame  of  those  who  did  nothing  to  avert  her 
fate,  her  sun  went  down  at  noon." 


WTMAN    AITD   SONS,   PBINTEHS,    74-5,    GBBAT   QUEEN    STBKET,   LOMDO?. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  the  press, 
and  the  first  few  copies  were  circulated,  I  have 
ascertained  that  Dr.  Kennedy  beHeves  that  the 
education  given  at  Shrewsbury  was  gratuitous, 
although  he  does  not  consider  that  the  word 
"libera"  implies  that  such  was  the  case.  In 
fact,  as  I  understand  it,  he  considers  the  word 
"  libera  "  to  apply  to  the  tenure  of  the  trustees, 
and  to  import  that  they  were  free  from  all 
jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  crown. 

As  my  argument  was  based  upon  facts  sub- 
sequent in  date  to  the  charter  of  Edward  VI., 
there  is  no  real  variance  between  my  opinions 
and  Dr.  Kennedy's  views,  and  I  gladly  with- 
draw from  what  appeared  to  be  setting  my 
opinions  in  opposition  to  those  of  Dr.  Kennedy 
upon  a  matter  of  scholarship,  in  which  I  feel  I 
have  no  right  to  question  the  correctness  of  his 
interpretation. 

The  statement  at  page  5  that  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  was  visitor  is  erroneous.  The  error  is, 
however,  copied  from  the  Report  of  the  Public 
School  Commissioners,  in  1864,  page  303. 
The  visitor  was  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 


IfipA     tf.V.i^^ 


RE  POUT   ON   COTON   HILL, 

SITUATE  TO   THE   NORTH   OF  THE  TOWN   OF 

SHEEWSBUKY, 

CONSIDERED   AS 

A    SITE    FOR    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS 

TO  ACCOMMODATE   UPWARDS   OF  300  PEBSONS. 


BY 


ROBEET   RAWLINSON,    C.B.,  F.G.S., 

CIVIL  engineer; 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR  TO  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD; 

MEMBER    OF   THE   ARMY   SANITARY   COMMITTEE; 

&C.  &C.  &C. 
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LONDOX, 

WthMay,  1874. 


To  the  Rev.  Dr  Bateson,  Chairman  of  the 
Governors  of  Shrewshury  Schooh. 

Sir, 

In  accordance  with  a  request  made  to  me  by 
John  Tomlinson  Hibbert,  Esq.,  and  Sir  James  Paget, 
Bart,,  F.R.S.  &c.,  I  on  the  7th  inst.  proceeded  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  company  with  G.  De  Courcy 
Peele,  Esq.,  and  Mr  Powell  (a  local  well-sinker),  made 
inspection  of  Coton  Hill,  and  beg  to  report  as 
under. 

Preliminary  Remarhs. 

A  site  for  the  purposes  of  a  large  Public  School 
should  be  of  a  perfectly  healthy  character.  The  posi- 
tion should  be  elevated  and  open  so  as  to  afford 
free  ventilation.  There  should  also  be  a  pleasing 
range  of  landscape  view,  and  the  subsoil  shoidd  be 
sound  and  dry :  it  should  not  be  near  to  any  Manu- 
factories liable  to   cause  nuisance,  neither  should  it 


be  intersected  by  foot-walks,  and  it  should  be  capable 
of  being  easily  sewered  and  drained. 

Coton  Hill,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  elevated 
site  of  land  on  the  Northern  side  of  Shrewsbury  and 
within  one  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  Town.  The 
approach  is  by  the  Shrewsbury  and  Baschurch 
turnpike  road.  Tlie  roads  on  to  the  land  are  at 
present  '^occupation  roads,"  but  any  proprietor  of 
the  site  may  make  such  roads  as  shall  be  necessary. 

The  surface  contour  is  undulating,  but  there  are 
admirable  spaces  for  buildings  on  the  fields  num- 
bered 10  and  11  on  Plan. 

The  site  is  approached  and  is  partiall}''  bounded 
by  the  turnpike  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Baschurch, 
■ — on  tlie  East  by  the  Great  Western  Branch  of  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Piailway,  and  on  the  North 
by  lands  sloping  down  to  the  Valley. 

The  Town  of  Shrewsbury  is  looped  in  and 
bounded  on  the  East,  South,  and  AYest,  by  the  river 
Severn  ;  and  a  small  stream  (Bagley  brook)  flows 
from  the  North  down  the  Western  side  of  Coton 
Hill  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn  ;  on  this  side  of 
the  estate  the  surface  gradients  are  steep  down  to 
the  road,  which  indicates  that  the  subsoil  is  dry 
and  sound. 

That  the  Coton  Hill  site  is  of  sound  material  and 
dry  I  infer  partly  from  observations  and  partly  from 
trial-holes  and  other  information.  The  Bailway  is  in 
a  cutting  along  the  Eastern  side  of  the  site,  and 
shews  a  section  of  caravel  and  sand.    Gravel  and  sand 


have  been  obtained  from  the  field  to  the  North,  and 
gravel  and  sand  are  found  by  digging  below  any 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  estate.  The  field  num- 
bered 8  on  the  Plan  has  a  depression  by  reason  of 
soil,  gravel  and  sand  having  been  at  some  time  ex- 
cavated. With  a  clay  subsoil,  this  depression  must 
have  been  a  Pond,  but  it  is  now  free  from  water  and 
dry.  There  is  a  similar  depression  in  the  field 
No.  11  on  Plan  which  is  similarly  dry.  Mr  Powell 
the  well-sinker,  who  has  sunk  in  Coton  Hill,  in- 
formed me  that  gravel  and  sand  are  found  to  a 
depth  of  18  yards,  (or  54  feet,)  and  then  New  Ped 
Sandstone  rock. 

The  Valley,  (which  is  occasionally  flooded  on  the 
borders  of  the  small  brook  when  the  Severn  is  in 
flood,)  is  also  gravel,  sand,  and  rock,  so  that  in  no 
respect  can  this  Valley  be  correctly  termed  a  swamp, 
as  the  absorbent  subsoil  dries  the  surface  when  the 
floods  have  sufficiently  receded. 

As  a  site  for  wholesome  buildings  to  stand  upon 
Coton  Hill  is  unexceptionable  ;  that  is,  to  objections 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  in  all  my  experience  as 
to  sites,  I  have  learned  that  questions  of  health  are 
more  influenced  by  what  there  is  upon  the  site  and 
within  the  buildings  than  by  external  influences. 
This  site  will  produce  all  the  gravel  and  sand  neces- 
sary for  the  buildings,  roads,  and  grounds,  and  will 
offer  a  dry  and  secure  foundation  for  the  walls. 

Sewerage  and  drainage  may  be  constructed,  for 
the  buildings  and  population,  upon  and  within  the 
site,  as  half  an  acre  of  the  land  can  be  formed  inta 


a  ''land-filter/'  wliicli,  under  proper  management,  will 
receive  and  purify  the  sewage  from  a  population  of 
500  persons  in  perpetuity,  causing  no  nuisance  on 
the  site  nor  off  it 

Conclusions. 

That  the  site  ''Coton  Hill"  is  near  to  Shrewsbury, 
is  of  good  elevation,  affords  extensive  and  pleasant 
views,  is  not  near  to  any  offensive  Manufactories,  is 
not  overlooked,  is  not  crossed  by  footpaths,  and  has 
a  sound  and  dry  subsoil,  w^iolesome  and  safe  for 
building  upon. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
ROBERT  RAWLINSON. 


APPENDIX. 


As  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  I  have  examined  sites  for  County  and  other 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  most  parts  of  England.  As 
Inspector  under  the  first  Board  of  Health  (1848) 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission, 
questions  of  sites  for  Barracks  and  Plospitals  have 
come  before  me  in  many  forms ;  for  Great  Britain, 
for  India,  and  indeed  for  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
British  soldiers  are  stationed;  the  questions  being 
as  to  water-supply,  sewerage,  drainage  and  sewage 
irriofation. 


The  Coton  Hill  site,  I  have  learned,  can  be 
supplied  with  wholesome  water  from  the  Shrewsbur}'' 
AVater- Works,  and  with  gas  from  the  Gas- Works, 
and  any  question  of  sewage  irrigation  need  not  arise, 
unless  it  should  subsequently  be  considered  desirable 
to  use  the  sewage,  partially  or  wholly,  for  farming 
or  for  gardening  purposes,  for  which  arrangements 
can  then  at  any  time  be  safely  and  easily  made. 

The  question  of  danger  to  health  from  Malaria 
arising  from  the  Valley  of  the  Bagley  brook  having 
been  named  to  me  I  called  upon  Mrs  Wylie,  whose 
house  and  grounds  are  situate  on  the  side  of  Coton 
Hill,  parallel  with  the  Baschurch  road,  and  over- 
looking Bagley  brook  and  the  Valley  through  which 
it  flows,  and  as  she  had  resided  in  her  house  many 
years  I  asked  her  if  she  had  found  it  healthy.  Her 
reply  was  ''  perfectly  healthy,"  to  herself,  to  her 
children,  and  to  her  servants.  This  is  in  accord 
with  what  my  experience  led  me  to  expect,  as  in  my 
opinion  the  occasional  flooding  which  takes  place  (by 
reason  of  the  gravelly  and  sandy  subsoil)  cannot  pro- 
duce Malaria  to  be  injurious.  1  have,  as  Chairman  of 
a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  pollution  of 
Bivers,  examined  the  Thames  Valley  from  its  sources 
to  its  estuary,  and  can  affirm  that  Oxford,  Beading, 
Eton,  and  Windsor,  have  vastly  larger  areas  of  sur- 
rounding lands  laid  under  water  by  river  floods  than 
such   as   are    caused   by   the    Biver    Severn   below 

Coton  Hill. 

B.  B. 


CAMBRIDGE  :    TEIXTED  BY  C.  J.   CLAY,  M.A.  AT  THE  UXIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Steewsburt);    Si^baaL 


Sir, 

May  I  ask  you  to  peruse  the  accompanying  document. 
Should  you  be  an  old  pupil  of  the  above  School,  and  opposed 
to  its  removal  from  the  present  site,  kindly  forward  me  your 
name,  university  degree  (if  any,)  profession  and  address;  also 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  old  Salopians  you  can  furnish. 

The  letters  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Holden,  D.D.,  and  of 
the  Eev.  Thos.  Rowley,  D.D.,  (copies  of  which  appear  on  the 
next  page,)  speak  with  authority,  not  only  as  the  utterances 
of  distinguished  scholars,  but  also  of  men  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  educational  matters. 

The  memorial,  when  drawn,  will  be  printed,  and,  Avith  a 
list  of  the  signatures  that  have  been  promised,  sent  to  every  old 
Salopian  who  has  forwarded  his  name  to  me  as  being  opposed  to 
any  removal ;  a  counterfoil  (to  be  returned  to  me)  will  be  attached 
to  such  memorial  for  the  recipient's  signature,  authorising  me 
to  append  his  name  to  such  memorial,  when  engrossed,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Governing  Body. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  of  old  pujjils  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  are  opposed  to  removal  of  their  old  School  from  its 
present  site,  at  the  Eaven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  at  3-30  p.m., 
on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1873,  Henry  Cecil  Eaikes,  Es(p, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JOHX  E,  TUDOE, 

"  An  Old  Salopian." 
Went,  Salop, 

June,  1873. 

N.B. — As  many  omissious  from  the  list  of  Salopians  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  document  have  been  noticed,  it  may  be  stated — 1st,  that 
such  list  was  not  supposed  to  be  an  exhaiistive  one ;  it  was  merely  meant 
to  show  that  Shrewsbury  men  had  done,  and  were  doing  well  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  as  well  as  iu  mere  scholarship ;  2ud,  the  compiler  is  not  a 
member  of  any  University;  3rd,  the  list  of  names.  &c.,  was  only  thought 
of  at  the  last  moment,  and  from  the  approach  of  the  Long  Vacation  time 
was  of  importance. 

[see  over.] 


DcRHAM  School, 

June  ISth,  1873. 

Sir, 

I  quite   agi'ee  with  all   you  said  in  the    Standard   the  other 
day,  under  the  signature,  "  Salopian." 

HENEY  HOLDEN,  D.D. 

Head  Master  of  Durlwm  School. 
Late  Scholar  of  Ball.  College. 
Salopian, 

Wem,  Salop. 


WlLLET    EeCTOKT, 

Bbidgnorth, 

June  ISth,  1873. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  an  old  Salopian,  a  Butlerite  ;  not  only  am  I  attached 
to  the  old  School,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  we  were  choosing  a  site 
for  a  School  in  Shrewsbury,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants, 
we  could  not  do  better  than  take  the  present.  The  people  of  the  Town 
ought  to  rise  up  as  one  man  and  oppose  the  folly  of  the  "  New  Governing 
Body."  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  the  old  School 
houses,  they  were  bad  enough  in  my  day,  and  sixty  years  of  wear  and 
tear  has  not  improved  them.  I  need  say  no  more,  as  your  letters  have 
given  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  objections  to  the  i^resent  site,  and  also 
abundant  reasons  for  jireserving  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  ROWLEY,  1).])., 

Hector  of  Willey-with-Barroic. 
An  Old  Salopian. 

Wevi,  Salop. 
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